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INTRODUCTION. 


Tke special Session of tlie Indian Legislature commenced at Simla 
Foreword 27th. May 1924. Having been called for 

a special purpose^ namely, to deal witt tlie 
question of protection for tlie steel industry it did not oiler scope fos* 
dist;u>^ions on as large a variety of subjects as had characterised tlie 
proceedings of the ordinary sessions at Simla and Delhi. Hon-ofiicial 
resolutions were not included in the programme nor were non-official 
Bills. Bui in addition to the Steel Industry (Protection) Bill the Clovern- 
meiiT had on their agenda the Indian (Specified Instruments) Stamp Bill; 
the Indian Soldiers’ Litigation (Amendment) Bill and a resolution 
regarding the removal of import duty on sulphur. $Such was the original 
programme; hut at the last moment the publication of the lleport of the 
Royal Commission on the Superior Civil Services in India excited a 
coimidciable amount of attention and the Government met the wishes of 
the nou-olficial members by allowing discussion on a resolution detrling 
with it. Except for this the business of the Session was confined to the 
special items for the consideration of which the Legislature had been 
called. The restrictions placed upon the nature of the business did not 
of course apply to interpellations and no less than 528 starred questions 
were put and answered in the Assembly and the number of interpellations 
in the Council of State which does not yet differentiate between questions 
calling for an oral answer and those which may be disposed of otherwise, 

. was 112. As usual, matters connected with 

questions cUK iisweife. Railways formed the subject of a large number 
of interpellations. Other subjects were not neglected and information 
w'as sought inter alia about the recent riots in British Guiana, arrests 
under Regulation III of 1818, etc. The two subjects, however, which 
deserve special mention are the Report of the Lee Commission and the 
Befomis Enquiry Committee. The anxiety of non-official members in 
coimection with the former topic even induced Mr. Acharya on the 30th 
May to make the only request that was made this session for leave to 
move an adjournment of the business of the Assembly, but the President 
pointed out that the Leader of the House had already intimated that if 
the House wanted an opportunity of discussing the Lee Commission’s 
Report the Government would be prepared to give facilities for such 
discussion. Mr, chary a did not press his request and later on the 
Assembly discussed a resolution by Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyar putting 
off till the September session the consideration of the Report in the 
Assembly. The anxiety about the Reforms Enquiry Committee had 
already been anticipated by the Government which had issued a com- 
iinuiique and presented it to the House on the 27th May. The com- 
ni unique ran as follows:— • 

“ Tlie Governor General in Council, with the approval of the Secretary o. 
State in Oonncil, has decided to appoint a Committee consisting of official ant 
.representative non-official memhers— • 

(1) to inquire into the difficulties arising from, or defects inherent in, tii® 
working of the Government of India Act and the Rules thereunder; 
and 
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(2) to investigate the feasibility and desirability of securing remedies for such 
difficulties or defects, consistent with the structure, policy and purpose 
of the Act, 

(a) by action taken under the Act and the Rules, or 
(h) by such amendments of the Act as apiiear necessary to rectify 
any administrative iinperfeetions. 

2. The personnel of the Committee and the date and place of sitting will be 
announced later> Iimtations are about to be issued to certain prominent non- 
officials. 

3. A memorandum summarising the legal and constitutional possibilities of 
securing remedies for difficulties arising from or defects inherent in the working 
of the Government of India Act and the Rules thereunder hy action taken under 
the Act and Rules is being prepared and will be communicated to the Committee 
for its guidance. This memorandum will be based on the report submitted hy the 
Committee appointed by His Excellency the Viceroy, the personnel of which has 
already been announced and which has been occupied for some time in examining 
the constitutional positioii. 

4. As already announced Local Governments have been addressed on the subject 
and any proposals received from Local Governments will be referred to the Com- 
mittee for examination. 

6. The Committee will be empowered to receive written representations and, 
if necessary, to hear oral explanations upon them. It will report to the Governor 
General in Council.’' 


Resolutions. 

„ , , On the 6tli .Ixine Sir Charles limes moved in. 

AssemUy:- 

‘ ‘ That this Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council to accept 
the recommendation of the Tariff Board that the import duty on sulphur be 
removed.” 

In moving his proposition Sir Charles reminded the House that one 
o,i' the recommendations made by th.e Fiscal Commission was that, so 
far as possible, the Government of India should exempt from, i.mport 
duty the raw materials required by tlie industries of India, and pointed 
out that the tariff having hitherto always been a revenue tariff the 
Government had been nnable at once to adopt this recommendation. 
But the adoption by the Legislatni'e of a policy of discriminating' protec- 
tion had altered the whole position and as numerous representations had 
been made by manufacturers of chemicals throughout India with regard 
to the import duty on sulphur the question had been referred to the Tariff 
Board which had reported that there were strong reasons for taking off 
the duty. The Member for Commerce claimed that if the duty was 
removed many deserving industries would be assisted in cheapening the 
prices of their raw materials. The estimated cost of this concession was 
likely to be Es. 2 lakhs a year but the Government felt that the benefit 
which industries in India would derive from the removal of this duty 
was well worth the price they should have to pay. Mr. K. Eama 
Aiyangar moved an amendment excluding from the operation of the 
resolution the flour of sulphur and roll sulphur but it was rejected by 
48 votes against 14 and the re.solution itself was carried. A resolution 
in the same terms had, on the 4th June, been moved by Mr. Chadwick, 
supported b^" Mr. Haroon Jaffer, Mr. Lalubhai Samald as, Colonel Hawab 
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Sir Umar Hayat Kliaiij Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadliiiaryj and Sirdar 
Cliai’anjit Singli, and adopted by tbe Couiicil of State. The importance 
ot this resolution to the industrial world should not be estimated by the 
coinparatiTely short space of time devoted to its discussion both in the 
Council of State and in the Legislative xhssembly. The real reason for 
the celerity with which it was passed lay in the unanimity of opinion 
upon the subject. 

From the political point of view a much more important resolution 

. . , was the one moved in the Legislative Assembly 

Lee Oomuusriion lleTiort. i c<- c< o- a- ® r 

^ by Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyar on the 9th Tnne 

in the following terms: — 


“ This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that he will 
be pleased to convey to the Secretary of State the opinion of this House ; 

(1) that it is impossible for this House during this session to devote to the 

Lee Commission Report which was published on the 27th of May, the 
attention that it requires for a careful and thorough examination of 
its xu’oposals in all their aspects and bearings and that for this purpose 
it is absolutely necessary to afford further time to this House till the 
September session j 

(2) tliat the interval of three months asked for by the House for the con- 

sideration of the many important issue's involved will neither cause 
any hardship to the services which will obtain any financial relief that 
may he eventually decided upon with effect from the 1st of April 1924, 
nor affect public interests by impending recruitment for the services 
during the interval which may proceed on the existing lines; 

(3) that any attempt to give effect to the recommendations of the Commission 

without giving adequate time to this House and the country to form 
an opinion upon j)i‘oposals of a far-reaching character with their in- 
evitable repercussions on other departments and services is bound to he 
resented as exhibiting a, snjpreme disregard of Indian ijublic opinion 
and to provoke feelings of widespread discontent.” 

’While appreciating the anxiety of the Government of India and the 
Secretaiy of State to deal with the Lee Coin mission Report with as little 
delay as possible, Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer contended that the issues involved 
in it were of a most important character and involved very grave com- 
mitments in the matter of expenditure. Dealing with the leading 
recommendations of the Report Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer maintained that 
there was room for reasonalile difference of opinion as to the extent of the 
I'elief to which the Services were entitled ; that the hearing of the recom- 
mendations upon the other Services and the other Departments had to 
be considered ; that the absence of any condition for the grant of the 
remittance privilege to European members of the Services and the 
imposition of restrictions on the rights of Indian officers to enjo}'’ this 
privilege constituted an invidious distinction between the two classes of 
officers ; that the question of commutation of pensions was not free from 
dilticutty ; and that the concession regarding house rents required careful 
examination in view of its effect on other Services. As regards the 
organisation and recruitment of the Services, Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer 
observed that these matters could not he separated from others in the 
Report; that the advance which had been, recommended was not such 
as to satisfy the expectations of the country ; that the possible extension, 
vatliiii the near future, of the area of transferred subjects deprived the 
Commission’s recommendations of any; finality; and that the period 
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xecominended by tbe Gommissioa for equalising the strengtli of tbe 
Indian and European elements iji the security Services would not be. 
universally accepted. Lastly, he protested against a unified Eoyal Army 
Medical Corps for serving the needs of the British and Indian units when, 
that Corps would not be subject to the Government of India, when it. 
would admit only persons of pure British blood, and when the constitu- 
tion of that Corps would be little influenced by the diminution in the 
number of British troops to which India wms so much looking forward. 
Sir Alexander Muddinian, rising to reply, acknowledged that it was most 
desirable that in a matter of this kind they should look at all the interests 
concerned, and he emphasised that the urgency of the Report rested not 
on any one factor alone but on a three-fold basis, namely, the progress 
towards provincialisation, the progress towards Indianisation, and the 
well-being of the Services. "While maintaining the need for expedition 
in dealing with the Report as evidenced by the .specific direction in the 
Warrant of Appointment of the Royal Commission to report “ with as 
little delay as possible,’’ the Home Member remarked that he had no- 
intention of suggesting that the Report should he dealt with in a hap- 
hazard way, without due consideration and examination. “ In spite 
of the urgencj'' of the Report,” he continued, “ the Government of India 
and the S^ecretary of State are prepared, and have always been ready to- 
give an opportunity to this House to express its views on the proposals, 
before we arrive at conclusions.” He assured the House that if it was 
really anxious to discuss the Report on its merits there would be no- 
difficulty in giving the opportunity, “ We on this side are perfectly 
willing,” said Sir Alexander, “ to give an adjournment to enable the- 
Report to be discussed in a reasonable way after due examination. That,, 
Sir, has been our position tbroughout. But tbe postponement should be- 
en bond fide grounds. The House, when it meets ns in September next,. 

must be ready to discu.ss the Report on the merits I am. 

prepared to give, on behalf of the Government of India and also of the 
Secretary of State, a pledge that no decision on any question of principle- 
or policy shall be arrived at till this House has had an opportunity in 
the September session of examining the matter, on the understanding- 
that the House passes a Resolution substantially in the terms of my 
Honourable Friend’s Resolution. I shall be willing to accept it, and I 
hope the Hou.se will be willing to accept it.” In the meantime the- 
Government of India and the Local Governments would proceed with the ■ 
further examination. In conclusion, the Home Member pointed out 
that there had been and was a widespread feeling of discontent, and no- 
matter how the Services were recruited, what the form of the Government 
was, whether the Services were paid adequately or not, it w'as not wise to 
have discontented Services. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya moved the- 
f olio wing amendment : — 

“That for clauses (1) and (2) of the Uesoi-ution moved by Sir P. Sivas-\vamy 
Aiyer the following two clauses be substituted:-— 

* (1) That the questions I’aised by the Report cannot be separated from the 
all-important question of self-Government in accordance with the 
demand pnt forward by the Assembly in February last, to which no 
satisfactory response has so far been made, and that both the questions, 
ought to be determined simultaneously : 
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(2) tiiat in any case^ when, the proposals contained in the Report are 
examined, they must be examined as a whole, and this cannot be 
done before September.’ ” 

Eai Baliadur Eaj Narain supported the resolution and Mr. V. J. 
Patel observed that the discussion of the resolution had led to an impasse 
the only solution of which appeared to him to lie in adjourning, till the 
September session, the further discussion of the Resolution. Mr. R. D. 
Bell urged that between June and September some consideration should 
be sliown to the Services and that nothing should be done in the mean- 
time to increase the somewhat high feeling that existed in the luatter of 
their pay. Sir Purshotaiiidas Thakurdas did not favour the amendment, 
suj)ported the original resolution and pleaded that in order that the 
opinion of the Assembly might have the fullest weight in India and 
elsewhere no conditions should he put at that stage on the full, impartial 
and dispassionate consideration of the Report. Sir Basil Blackett con- 
sidered that the Assembly would prove itself more worthy to be called 
thoughtful if it did not attempt to pre-judge the Lee Commission’s 
Report before it had read it. He assured the House that it was not 
every single decision that might be taken on the Report which would 
be ante-dated, but that when and if it was decided to give financial relief; 
of any kind to the Services it would generally be with retrospective effect 
from 1st April 1924. He opposed Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya’s 
amendment as amounting to a statement that in the opinion of the 
Assembly no kind of relief should be given to the Services nor should 
any of the other questions raised in the Commission’s Report be consi- 
dered until Swaraj came in, and he characterised this sugg'ested method 
of treating the Report as ‘ Rabian “ It would be a direct state- 
ment to the Secretary of State,”, said the Finance Member, “to the 
Government of India, and to everj’- one concerned, that this House is not 

prepared to consider the Lee Report on its merits We 

want this Report discussed on its merits. We want to know the opinion 
of all sections of the House and of the House as a whole, and we want 
to be sure that any action we take in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the Report or in contravention of those recommendations is 
taken after careful and full consideration of the whole matter.” In 
conclusion, Sir BasiP remarked that if the House preferred to adjourn 
the debate without further discussion and without passing any resolution 
there would be no objection to that course. Mr. Yenkatapatirajii there- 
upon moved that the further discussion of the resolution be adjourned and 
the motion was adopted. A. resolution asking for the postponement of 
the discussion of the Lee Commission Report was to have bee.u moved in 
the Council of State on the 9th June by Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary 
in the following terms ; — 

“ This Council recommends to the Goveimor General in Council — 

(a) that the Council ma.y he given an opportunity of discussing the recom- 
mendations of the Lee Commission; 

(Z?) that, owing to the shoi'tness of the time at the disposal of the CoutmiL 
the discussion he allowed at the Septemher-Octoher session of the 
Council, and 

(c) that, pending such discussion, the Bight Honourable the Secretary of 
State for India be requested not to take any action on the recom- 
mendations of the Lee Commission.” 
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Mr. Crerar, speaking on "belialf of tke Government of India, vsaid 
tliat lie would be quite prepared to accept it if it were moved and pointed 
out tliat under tlie circumstances any fnrtlier discussion at tbat stage 
would be infructuous, and tliat, subject to the conditions that the con- 
sideration of the Report b 3 !' the Government of India and by the Local 
‘Governments must of necessity proceed and that whatever measures of 
relief recommended bj" the Lee Commission might be finally sanctioned, 
should have effect from 1st April 1924, the Government were prepared to 
accept the propositions contained in the resolution. Sir Deva Prasad 
Sarvadliikary thereupon did not move his resolution. 


Indian (Specified Instru- 
ments) Stamp Bill and Indian 
Soldiers’ Litigation (Amend- 
ment) Bill. 


On the 27th June two small Bills were introduced and passed without 
any opposition in the Council of State. These 
were the Indian (Specified Instruments) Stamp 
Bill, 1924, which was introduced by Mr. 
McWatters, and the Indian Soldiers’ Litigation 
(Amendment) Bill, 1924, which was introduced 
by Mr. Crerar. On the 6th June the Legislative Assembly passed the 
latter without any amendment. The former was also passed by the 
Assembljr on the same date hut with a small amendment extending for 
three months the period during which validation was allowed for certain 
instruments, to which the Government agreed. On the 9th June the 
Council of State agreed to this amendment. 

The most important piece of legislation during the Session, however, 

_ was the one to provide for the fostering and 

^ ■ development of the steel industrj’’ in British 

India. Indeed, this was the main business for Avhicli the Session had been 
called. On the 27th May Sir Charles Innes, in pursuance of the policy 
of discriminating protection of industries in British India, introduced 
a Bill to provide for the fostering* and development of the steel industry 
by increasing the import duties leviable on certain iron and steel articles 
and by enabling bounties to be granted to manufacturers in British India 
on certain such articles. The Bill which, if passed, was to remain in 
force onh’- u]) to the 31st March 1927, amended the schedule to the 
Indian Tarifi Act, 1894, containing the list of articles liable to the 
payment of duties at every port to which that Act applied. It added 
a suh-section to section 3 of the Act providing that -if after such enquiry 
as he thought necessary the Governor General in Council was satisfied 
tliat articles of any class liable to duty under Part YII of the Second 
Schedule to the Indian Tariff Act, 1894, were being* imported into Britisb 
India from an^^ place outside India at such a price as wns likely to render 
ineffective the protection intended to he afforded by such dut^' to similar 
articles manufactured in India, he might, h}’* notification in the Gazette 
Bill further provided, on the grant of a certificate ly an officer authorised 
by tile Governor General in Council in this behalf and subject to 
certain specified conditions, for the payment of bounties, varying from 
Rs. 20 to E-s. 32 per ton, on steel rails and fisb plates to anjr company, 
•of India, increase such duty to such extent as he thought necessary, Tho 
firm or other person engaged in the business of manufacfuring steel. 
It also enabled the Governor General in Council under two conditions 
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specified in the Bill and witL. power to prescribe otlier conditions sub- 
ject to wbicb and tbe manner in wbicb they might be paid^ in each of 
the financial years commencing from tbe 1st April 1924, 1st April 1925, 
and 1st April 1926, to pay by way of bounties upon iron or steel wagons 
such sum, not exceeding E-s. T lakbs in any one financial year as be 
tbougbt fit. In introducing tbe Bill, Sir Obarles Innes acknowledged 
tbe great ability, tbe care and tbe impartiality wbicb tbe Tarilf Board 
bad brought to bear upon a yerj" intricate task and appealed to the 
House not to let tbe fact that tbe steel industry in India was represented 
by a single firm, tbe Tata Iron and Steel Company, lead to a controversy 
centering round tbe affairs of this one company. On tbe one band, 
tbe Commerce Member observed, tbe Tata Works at Jamshedpur which 
owed their existence to tbe genius, foresight and imagination of a great 
Indian must capture tbe imagination of every one, and on tbe other 
band, it must be remembered that protection imposed a burden on the 
country. If protection was adopted, it must be adequate to tbe end in 
view, but equally it must not be higher than was necessary for that 
end, “ How, tbe end in view here is tbe establishment of a steel indus- 
try in India, and, moreover, of a bealtby steel industry,” continued the 
Commerce Member. “We want, of course, to preserve tbe existing 
Company, but tbe Company itself must co-operate. That was the- 
reason why tbe Tariff Board were not able in all matters entirely to 
accept tbe figures of tbe Tata Iron and Steel Company.” Tbe object 
was to ensure that tbe taxpayer should not be required to pay for tbe 
misfortunes or tbe mistakes of a single company, and tbe result was tbaty 
though tbe proposals were drastic, they did not “ place the Company 
on velvet,” but on the contrary, imposed upon it tbe obligation of 
exercising rigid economy in order that as soon as possible they might 
reduce their works cost as low as possible. Sir Charles Innes warned the 
House, that experience in other protectionist countries showed that it 
was easier to put on protective duties than to take them off. Coming 
to the crucial points of tbe case, be first dealt with the question as to 
whether tbe steel industry of India needed protection and contended' 
that on tbe one band there were powerful, mature, eificient steel firms 
in England, Scotland and on tbe Continent fighting for very existence- 
in a contracted market and cutting their prices in the struggle, and on 
the other band, there was tbe Tata Iron and Steel Company passing- 
through a most difficult stage of its existence. It was evident that if tbe 
steel iiidnstiy in India was to survive it must have temporary assistance 
during tbe present transitional period, and if it bad not, it would be 
squeezed out. In this connection the Commerce Member referred to 
tbe manner in wbicb tbe Tariff Board bad dissociated themselves from 
the view that costs of tbe Tata Iron and Steel Company bad been raised 
to an unjustifiable level by failure on tbe part of the tecknical manage- 
ment. and to the Board’s definite conclusion that during tbe transitional 
period it was not likely that tbe Steel Company, unless something wa.-^; 
done, would be able to manufacture steel except at a lo.ss. Coming to 
tbe amount of protection required, tbe Commerce Membei- showed bow 
it depended upon a nuinber of other subsidiary questioiivS, all difficult, 
all important, all controversial, and among these be mentioned 
the extent of tbe protection, its form and its period and main- 
tained that tbe general principle underlying tbe recommendations 
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ilie Board Iiad made as to tie amount of protection was that 
the protection afforded should be the minimum required to tide the 
iiiciustiT over the transitional period and that their criterion had been 
the gap between the fair selling price in India and the average market 
price. But their recommendation, nevertheless, was, having regard to 
the relative poverty of India, open to the charge that the duties pro- 
posed were in themselves very heavy. As to the form of protection, rhe 
Board had elected for specific, in preference to ad valorem duties, and 
not without good reason. The Tariff Board had examined the question 
of bounties and come to the conclusion that for practical financial reasons 
the idea of bounties must he ruled out. With regard to the period of 
protection, the Government of India thought that there was very good 
reason for the view' the Tariff Board had taken, namely, that the actual 
■duties should be guaranteed only for a period of three years and that 
at the end of that period the whole question should he re-investigated. 

It is obviously undesirable and indeed wrong,” continued the Com- 
merce Member, “ either to perpetuate or to prolong the protective duties 
•at a pitch w'hich experience may show very shortly to he unnecessarily 
high and we are quite satisfied that in three years’ time the whole 
■ question, that is, of the amount of protection, will have to be investigated 

•again by the Tariff Board. On the other hand. it takes five years 

for a man embarking for the first time on the manufacture of steel to 
produce steel, and, therefore, if the duties are guaranteed only for three 
years, they do not offer much attraction for new firms to come in.” In 
order to show how they had got out of this dilemma, Sir Charles Innes 
relied on the preamble of the Bill which explained that the policy of 
the Government of India was to protect the steel industry. It might he 
that for special reasons the particular duties which wmre proposed in the 
application of that policy could he guaranteed only for three years, 
hut nevertheless, that policy remained. Dealing with the pow'er of 
imposing offsetting duties conferred by the Bill on the Executive Gov- 
ernment, the Commerce Member claimed that that wms the intention of 
the Tariff Board themselves, that there were precedents for it in the Tariff 
Acts of the United States of America, and almost the same powers u'ere 
vested in the Tariff Board in Australia. Moreover, the Government had 
tried in vain to find a satisfactory alternative to this proposal. He 
assured the House that if this po-um' was given the Executive Govern- 
ment would exercise it with discretion aucl only when they were satis- 
fied that the need was real and urgent and ordinarily they would exercise 
it only after reference to the Tariff Board. The Commerce Member- 
next dealt briefly willi tbe bounties and the protection of the subsidiary 
industries. He claimed that on the Government side the scheme put 
forward by the Tariff Board had been treated as one organic whole and 
asked the House to accept it as a wdiole. The Government were not 
willing to go beyond the substantive proposals for protection made by the 
Tariff Boai-d after a long and careful enquiry and tlie Commerce Mem- 
ber expressed the hope tliat the House would take the same view. x\ftei' 
all, (hey had not mei'ely to consider the question of the steel industry but 
also to take into account the interests of the millions of consumers." Sir 
Cliarles^ Times contended that they would be incurring a very heavy re- 
sponsihility if they wmit beyond the proposals which the Tariff Board 
had reported to he sufficient for the purpose^, In concluding his speech, 
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1;lie Commerce Member left tbe question as to wbetker tlie sclienie was 
worth adopting to tbe decision of tbe House. As a result of a resolution 
defining tbeir fiscal policy wbicb tbe Legislature bad adopted, tbe 
Tariff Board bad been appointed. Tbat Board bad made a very careful 
and elaborate enquiry into tbe steel industry in India and bad found 
tliat it satisfied tbe conditions laid down by tbe Fiscal Commission and 
needed protection. ‘‘ I tbink we will all agree in this House,” said Sir 
diaries Innes, “ tbat it will be a national calamity if tbat industry 
•collapses. In all tbeir inquiries tbe Tariff Board bave beld tbe balance 
in tbe most careful manner between tbe interests of tbe industry on tbe 

one band and tbe interests of tbe consumer on tbe otber We 

have tliis careful, balanced, comprebensive scbenie from tbe Tariff 
Board. As we see it, tbe scheme is conceived in an impartial rnunner. 
It gives tbe minimum of protection wbicb is required by the industry. 
We bave embodied these proposals of tbe Tariff Board in this Bill, and 
I ask tbe House favourably to consider that Bill.” 

Mr. W. S. I. Willson said tbat, though be was anxious to offer 
assistance to this national concern, be could not accept tbe Bill in the 
form in wbicb it bad been introduced. He complained tbat tbe Bill 
was being rushed upon tbe House with undue baste and contended that 
iinmediate assistance would be given a great deal more promptly by the 
settlement of tbe matter on a bounty basis than was likely to be tbe 
case on a tariff system. He further complained that tbe proposal to 
impose duties would cause rank injustice to places like Burma and to 
all extremities such as Karachi and Tuticorin. In favour of the bounty 
system Mr. Willson urged that it would cost tbe country less, tbat it 
would avoid the uncertainty and unreliabiliW as to the cost which was 
inevitable under tbe tariff system, and that if for national reasons it 
was necessary to support the industry it was right and proper tbat tbe 
cost of it should fall upon tbe national pocket, and tbat it would leave 
tbe consumer free to buy bis steel in the best market. Sir Pursbotam- 
das Tbakurdas remarked that the introduction of this Bill marked a 
new departure in tbe polic}?- of tbe British GoA^ernment in India and 
wished tbat full appreciation should be accorded to the quarters from 
wTiicb this measiire bad proceeded. In tbe opinion of tbe Indian com- 
mercial community, instead of being rushed, Sir Pursliotamdas Tbakar- 
das felt, file Bill could not bave been any longer dela^yed, because if 
it bad been introduced later it was possible tbat tbe A^ery Avorst effects 
of free trade policy might bave prevailed. He asked if tbe Government 
bad definitely made up tbeir mind io ffive protection to tbe si eel indus- 
try until that industry in India Avas built up, and if ibey bad they should 
make it clear in tlie preamble of tbe Bill and also indicate that llie period 
of: ibree years sliould be looked upon as a period at tlie end of Avbieb 
there vTonld only be an examination of details. At this stage Mr. K, C. 
'Neogy moved that tbe Bill be referred to select committee. A mnnber 
of speakers followed and tbe discussion on tlie Bill AA*as continued. 
Pandit Madan iMoban MalaAnya congratulated tbe GoAUwnment ou tbeir 
decision to introduce protection in this country and maintained tbat no 
country liad built up its industries merely by the help of bounties. He 
enquired if tbe GoA^ernmeiit bad made up tbeir mind to promote tbe 
Indian indigenous industries by means of such protection. In criticising 
tbe proAusions of the Bill, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya maintained 
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that no system should be adopted by means of wliicb tlie manufacturer 
wiio was competing from a distance would transfer bis activities to India 
and that it would be a crime against the public interest to pass a Bill 
w’itliout suflicient qualifications or safeguards calculated to avoid the 
result which he apprehended. Mr. Jinnali urged that the Government 
had acted perfectly, fairly and reasonably and that it w'as up to the 
House to give them support. He objected to the bounty system, enquired 
as to how many industries were to be given bounties, and contended that 
he was surprised at the proposal made by Mr, Willson. Sir Basil 
Blackett dealing with Mr. Willson’s suggestion remarked that if he was 
to be consistent in his view he would have, at any rate, to abolish all 
customs duties on imported steel and probably other customs duties 
also on the ground that they took more out of the consumer than cam& 
into the Exchequer. Once the doctrine was accepted that discriminating 
jtroiection w^as desirable in India, Sir Basil felt ihat it would not he easj- 
to improve on the method chosen by the Tarifi Board. But no matter 
how much sympathy one had with the national achievements of those 
who had built up the Tata Iron and Steel Company, it could not be 
expected of any Government to introduce and pass legislation purely tO' 
enable that company to pay dividends to its shareholders. The Gov- 
ernment of India are introducing it,” continued the Finance Member, 
because they are convinced that, on the whole, it is desirable in the 
general interests of India to build up not merely a steel industry, which 
is already founded, but from that to go on to build up an industrial 
system in India with other industries increasingly numerous and in- 
creasingly strong, to get away from wdiat might be called the gornewhat 
lop-sided development of the India of to-day.” On the question of the 
importation of foreign capital, Sir Basil felt that the dangers were 
undoubted if they were not carefully'- watched, but nothing could be worse- 
for India, in his opinion, than to condemn in all its forms the use of 
foreign capital. He observed that the Bill for the discriminating pro- 
tection of steel was being introduced as part of the general policy of 
developing such industries as were genuinely Indian and needed protec- 
tion. ” Three years hence,” continued the Finance Member, ” it will 
undoubtedly be necessary to have another inquiry and there is no fear,, 
as the Bill is drafted, of ihe Government merely letting the Bill drop and- 
doing nothing, because I would point out that the Finance Membei- 
would tkerehy lose a very large amount of revenue unless the Bill was 
replaced by another Bill.” But it was necessary that the dangers of pro- 
tection should not he lost sight of; protection must justify itself in the- 
long run by increasing the national dividend ; and if it did not, it stood 
condemned. The industrial development of India, Sir Basil felt, de- 
pended on a parallel development in other fields, and in particular, oiii 
the financial side. If the dangers of foreign capital were to he avoided, 
it was necessary to do everything in one’s power to increase the creation 
of nevr capital in India. Side by side with the inirodnetion of protection 
the duty of all those who were interested in India’s industrial pro^ 
watch over the creation of new capital in India by the develop- 
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many-sided India wliicli we have in view, and therefore in commending 
this Bill to the Assembly I would like to add to it this request that all 
those who are interested in the furtherance of Indian industry should 
I, turn their minds at the same time to the other directions in which pro- 

gress is required, progress in hanking, progress in education, specially 
technical education, and the other directions which are necessary to create 
the men who are to take part in creating the indnstry which this Bill 
is destined to establish firmly on its feet.” Mr. Ohaman Lai observed that 
the Report of the Tariff Board was directly in the interests of the capi- 
talists as against the people of India, and he urged that, if the, tax- 
payer was to he taxed, if the consumer was going to be burdened, they 
must give them something that was equivalent to their sacrifice; if they 
must have protection, it should he protection with nationalisation. Dr. 
Gour asked for a declaration of the continuity of policy in the preamble 
of the Bill as he felt that the limitation of the life of the Bill to three 
years was not going to bring other competitors into the field, Mr, N. 
M. Joshi disclaimed the charge that he was against the first principles 
of the Bill, hut he felt that a tariff wall was not the best method of pro- 
tecting and fostering India’s industries and also discounted the theory 
that protection was a temporary burden. He contended that if the tax- 
pa3'er paid a certain amount of money to the industry it should not he 
given as a free gift hut in the form of loans which the industry should 
repay when it could and urged that ample provision should be made 
for the protection of the freedom of the labourer. Mr. C. S. Hanga 
Iyer said that Swaraj was nothing but protection for Indian industries 
by an Indian Government, the nationalisation of industries by a national 
Government, Mr. Y. J. Patel expressed his agreement with Mr. Joshi 
and Diwan Ohaman Lai and asked for the introduction of a clause in the 
Bill requiring the Tata Company to recognise the Labour Association 
and to agree to the appointment of a Conciliation Board. He also said 
that this was the most opportune time for taking over the Tata Company 
? and running it as a national concern, and as an alternative to it he sug- 

gested that the Company should he asked to agree that any profit over 
and above five per cent, on the capital should go to the State to relieve 
the taxpayer. Sir Charles Innes replying to the discussion said that it 
was the intention to make it quite clear in the preamble of the Bill that 
the policy was a continuous one. In defending the provisions of the 
Bill the Commerce Member pointed out that he was perfectly satisfied 
that if the scheme contained in it was carried out it would suffice to tide 
the existing steel industry over the difficult period that lay ahead of it. 
Mr. Heogy’s motion was adopted and the Bill was referred to a Select 
Committee consisting of the following members : — 

Tlie Honourable Sir Charles Innes, the Honourable Sir Basil 
Blackett, Pandit Motilal Nehru, Mr. W. S. J. Willson, 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Mr. V. J. Patel, Mr. 

I Bipin Chan^’a Pal, Diwan Bahadur M. Ramacliandra Bao, 

Mr. E. J. h'ieming, Mr, M. A. Jinnah, Mr. Piyare Lai, 
; Maulvi Muhammad Yakub, Dr, H. S. Gour, Mr. A. 

Bangaswami Iyengar, Mr. K. G. Lohokare, Mr. Jamnadas 
. M. Mehta, Mr. Chaman Lai, Mr. N. M. Joshi, Mr. E. 0,. 

^ 'Neogj, Mr. Devaki Prasad Sinha and Dr. S. K. Datta. 
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In the Select Committee certain changes of detail were made. The 
preamble was amplified, and some other alterations were made with the 
object of emphasizing the fact that while the protective duties specified 
would remain in force for three years only a statutory obligation was to 
rest on the Government to hold an enquiry during the course of the year 
1926-27 as to the extent to which further protection was needed by the 
industry and as to the amount of the duties and bounties which would 
be necessary in order to confer that protection. A number of suggestions 
were made in the Select Committee, which, though they were not accepted 
by the majority of members, are none the less worthy of notice. Among 
them may be mentioned nationalisation, option to purchase, profit-shar- 
ing, and control by the Government and the Legislature. It vras also 
suggested that the right of any company or firm to enjoy the benefit of 
the protection conferred by the Bill should be conditional upon the 
recognition by the company or firm of associations of its employees and 
upon its agreement to submit all labour disputes to arbitration, but 
it was ruled that a definite amendment on these lines would be outside 
the scope of the present Bill. The relative advantages of a system of 
bounties as compared with a combined system of duties and bounties 
were also considered, but a majority of the Select Committee were of 
opinion that the former course was impracticable if only by reason of 
the additional revenue from other sources which it would be necessary 
to raise in order to carry it out, and that, even if it were practicable, 
it would not for many reasons be as satisfactory in operation as the other 
system. Broadly speaking, the Bill did not undergo any substantial 
change and the Select Committee considered that it did not require 
re-publication. 

Sir Charles limes presented the Report of the Select Committee and 
the Bill as amended by it in the Legislative Assembly on the 30th May. 
But in conformity with the wishes of the House its consideration w.is 
postponed till the 2ud June. 

On the discussion being resumed on the 2nd June Dr. S, K. Datta 
moved that the Bill, as amended by the Select Committee, be circulated 
for opinion. His motion was rejected by 51 votes against 21. A very 
large number of amendments had been sent in. A good many of these 
fell through under the President’s ruling that no mo lion to impose a 
tax could be made except on the recommendation of the Crown, that the 
amount of a tax proposed on behalf of the Crown could iioL be> augmented 
witliout similar recommendation, and that every nif)tion for grant 
of money from the public revenues and for appropriation of public 
revenues or for creating a charge on such revenues could be made only 
on the sanction or recommendation of the Crown. Several amendments 
l)ec‘!tnie nnnecessayy as a result of what had taken place in the Select 
Committee. Some were moved in the House but the majority ol these 
were rejected including Mr. Patel’s motion excluding from the operation 
of the measure the steel to be imported on behalf of the Bombay 3tEuni- 
cipal Corporation in accordance with the contract made in 1922 for the 
purpose of constructing water pipes, and Mr. Pleming’s motion that 
the provisions of the Act should not be applied to the Province of Burma. 

Two ameudments, one dealing with foreign capital and the 
other exempting agricultural implements from the operation of the Bill, 
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'deserve special mention. On the 4th June Mr. Y. J. Patel moved 
that : — 

“ In clause 3, line 19, after the word ‘ shall ’ insert the following: — 

‘ On being satisfied that at least two-thirds of the capital invested in the 
business concerned is Indian.’ ” 

He expressed Ins fear that as soon as the Bill was passed com- 
panics with foreign capital would be started in this country and de- 
man (led (•])a{ proper .safeguards should be provided in the Bill itself, so 
that the special benefit it was intended to afiord should be restricted to 
siicli businesses as were carried on with Indian capital at least to the 
•extent of two-thirds. Mr. K. G. Lohokare supported the ainendmem;. 
Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyer expressed his sympathy with the objects of 
the amendment but pointed to the difficulties in giving effect to it in the 
manner in w^liich it was sought to be done. In the first place he 
enquired if they were all agreed or certain that the proportion of capital 
to be held by Indians should be two-tbirds or three fourths. In the 
next place he further enquired at what point of time this condition was 
to be imposed. Finally, was this the best way of achieving the object? 
The amendment did not appear to Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer to touch even 
the fringe of the subject and the numerous difficulties which had to be 
surmounted. He maintained that the most suitable way of achieving 
the object would he to have a comprehensive measure carefully thought 
out and drafted for that purpose, and asked Government if they could 
give an assurance that they would take up the subject at once and bring 
up a Bill for consideration. Mr. Duraiswami Aiyangar supported the 
amendment. Mr. R. D. Bell contended that those who were supporting 
the amendinent had not really thought out its logical conclusions. It 
seemed to him that they were engaged in the process of cutting off their 
noses to spite their faces. Mr. M. K. Acharya appealed to the House to 
support the underlying principle of the amendment in such a manner as 
to work the least possible barm to any one and to give the maximum 
benefit to the Indian industry. Mr. Devaki Prasad Sinha felt that he, 
should associated himself with every measure, however absurd, which was 
■going to block the passage of the Bill and supported the amendment., 
Sir Bliupendra Hath Mitra referred to the Report of the Indian Tariff 
Board and pointed out that they had said nothing to the effect that the 
capital should be foreign or Indian and be believed that they had good 
reasons for their conclusion. He also cited the Minority Report of the 
Indian Fiscal Commission where they had said that they would " raise 
no objection to foreign capital in India obtaining tbe benefit of the 
protective policy provided suitable conditions are laid down to safeguard 
the essential interests of India.” The Member for Industries and Labour 
reminded the House that Sir Charles limes had already stated that it 
was the declared policy of Government that certain conditions would be 
imposed as soon as practicable on the employment of foreign capital for 
the development of industries in India, and added that the matter would 
receive full consideration from Government. Mr. N. M. Joshi said that 
labour had nothing to choose between on Indian capitalist and a European 
capitalist and he did not favour the amendment. Diwan Bahadur 
M. Rama Chandra Rao affirmed that if the amendment was accepted 
and if without any further examination the House committed itself to 
the principle that no company, unless it had two-thirds Indian capital, 
■should receive bounties, there would be considerable difficulty in the 
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In the Select Committee certain changes of detail were made. The 
preamble was amplified, and some other alterations were made with the 
object of emphasmug the fact that while the protective duties specifi.ed 
would remain in force for three years only a statutory obligation was to f 

rest on the Government to hold an enquiry during the course of the year 
1926-27 as to the extent to which further protection was needed by the 
industry and as to the amount of the duties and bounties which would 
be necessary in order to confer that protection. A number of suggestions 
were made in the Select Committee, which, though they were not accepted 
by the majority of members, are none the less worthy of notice. Among 
them may he mentioned nationalisation, option to purchase, profit-shar- 
ing, and control M'- the Government and the Legislature. It was also 
suggested that the right of any company or firm to enjoy the benefit of 
the protection conferred hy the Bill should be conditional upon the 
recognition hy the company or firm of associations of its enrployees and 
upon its agreement to submit all labour disputes to arbitration, but 
it was ruled that a definite amendment on these lines would he outside 
the scope of the present Bill. The relative advantages of a system of 
bounties as compared with a combined system of duties and bounties 
were also considered, hut a majority of the Select Committee were of 
opinion that the former course was impracj;icable if only by reason of 
the additional revenue from other sources which it would be necessary 
to raise in order to carry it out, and that, even if it were practicable, 
it would not for many reasons be as satisfactory in operation as the other , 

system. Broadl}'’ speaking, the Bill did not undergo any substantial 
change and the Select Committee considered that it did' not require 
re-puhlication. 

Sir Charles limes presented the Report of the Select Committee and 
the Bill as amended by it in the Legislative Assembly on the 30th May. 

But in conformity with the wishes of the House its consideration was 
postponed till the 2nd June. 

On the discussion being resumed on the 2nd June Dr. S. Iv. Datta 
moved that the Bill, as amended by the Select Committee, be circulated 
for opinion. His motion was rejected by 51 votes against 21. A very 
large number of amendments had been sent in. A good many of these 
fell through under the President’s ruling that no motion to imyiose a 
tax could he made e.vcept on the recommendation of the Crown, that the 
amount of a tax proposed on behalf of the Crown could not he augn-ieuted 
without similar recommendation, and that every motion for grant 
of money from the public revenues and for appropriation nf public 
revenues or for creating a charge on such revenues could be made only 
on the sanction or recommendation of the Crown. Sovej'a] amendments 
became unnecessary as a result of what tiad taken yilace iii the Seb'ct 
Committee. Some w'ere moved in the House but the majority of (beso 
wore rejected including Mr. Patel’s motion excluding from the Opei'ation , 

of the measure the steel to be imported on behalf of the Bombay Muni- \ 

cipal Corporation in accordance with the contract made in 1022 for the 
])tirpose of constructing water pipes, and Mr. Fleining’s motion iliat 
the provisions of the Act should not be applied to the Province of Burniu, 

Two amendments, one dealing with foreign capital and fbo 
other exempting agricultural implements from the operation of the Bill, 
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deserve special mention. On tlie 4th June Mr. Y. J. Patel moved 
■that ; — ■ 

“ In clause 3, line 19, after the word ‘ shall ’ insert the following : — 

‘ On being satisfied that at least two-thirds of the capital invested in the 
business concerned is Indian.’ ” 

He expressed his fear that as soon as the Bill was passed com- 
panies with foreign capital would be started in this country and de- 
liiaiided that proper .safeguards .■should be ])i'ovided in tire Bill it.self, so 
that tlie special benefit it was intended to afford should be restricted to 
such, businesses as were carried on with Indian capital at least to the 
■extent of two-thirds. Mr. K. G. Lohokare supported the ainendmenc. 
Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyer expressed his sympathy with the objects of 
the ameiid.ment hut pointed to the difficulties in giving effect to it in the 
ma,uner in which it was sought to be done. In the first place he 
enquired if they were all agreed or certain that the proportion of capital 
to be held by liidians should be two-thirds or three fourths. In the 
next place he further enquired at what point of time this condition was 
to be imposed. Finally, was this the best way of achieving the object? 
The amendment did not appear to Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer to touch even 
the fringe of the subject and the numerous difficulties which had to be 
surmounted. Tie maintained that the most suitable way of achieving 
the object would be to have a comprehensive measure carefully thought 
out and drafted for that purpose, and asked Government if they could 
give an assurance that they would take up the subject at once and bring 
up a Bill for consideration. Mr. Duraiswami Aiyangar supported the 
amendment. Mr. R. B. Bell contended that those who were supporting 
the amendment had not really thought out its logdcal conclusions. It 
seemed to him that they were engaged in the process of cutting off their 
noses to spite their faces. Mr. M. E. Acharya appealed to the House to 
support the underlying principle of the amendment in such a manner as 
to wor.k the least possible harm to any one and to give the maximum 
benefit to the Indian industry. Mr. Devaki Prasad Sinha felt that he. 
should associated himself with every measure, however absurd, which was 
going to block the passage of the Bill and supported the amendment., 
Sir Bhiipendra Hath Mitra referred to the Report of the Indian Tariff 
Board and pointed out that they had said nothing to the effect that the 
■capital should be foreign or Indian and be believed that they had good 
reasons for their conclusion. He also cited the Minority Report of the 
Indian Fiscal Commission where they had said that they would “ raise 
no ohjection to foreign capital in India obtaining the benefit of the 
protective policy provided suitable conditions are laid down to safeguard 
the essential interests of India,’’ The Member for Industries and Labour 
reminded the House that Sir Charles Inues had already stated that it 
was the declared policy of Government that certain conditions would bo 
imposed as soon as practicable on the emplojunent of foreign ca.pital for 
the develop-ment of industries in India, and added that the matter would 
receive full consideration from Government. Mr. N. M. Joshi said that 
labour had nothing to choose between an Indian capitalist and a Fiuropean 
capitalist and he did not favour the amendment. Hiwan Bahadur 
M. Rama Chandra Rao affi.rnied that if the amendment was accepted 
and if witliout any further examination the House committed itself to 
the ])rineiple that 'no company, unless it had two-thirdvS Indian capital, 
■should receive bounties, there would be considerable difficiilty in tlie 
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workiiig of the Bill. Mr. Jamnadas M, Mehta supported tJie amend- 
meiit. Mr. Jinn ah appealed to the House not to defeat what was within 
tlieir reach in order to get at something outside the immediate object of 
the Bill, He maintained that the matter could not be dealt with by a 
small amendment. He felt that the House should carefully consider 
tlie matter and that there must be a proper, well-considered, legislative 
measure. Sir Basil Blackett observed that by the amendment they had 
K I'aised a very big and important subject wbich was accidental to tbe Bill 

but was not a necessary part of it, and he maintained that if they were 
to conduct their debates and to pass their legislation in aii orderly fasliion 
' ihey must make some attempt to deal with each subject on its merits 

and with one subject at a time. The introduction of foreign capitnl 
into India was a very difficult subject which must be dealt with by 
itself and could not usefully or fruitfully be tackled in an amendment 
to a particular clause in the particular Bill they were cousider- 
ing. The Finance Member had eveiy sympathy with the 
sentiment underlying the amendment, but he felt that it 

j was a sentiment which might ‘Hand India in real difficulties 

I if it was given way to too inuch.’^ The Finance Member maintained' 

1 that foreign capital was a danger only under certain circumstances.. 

i “ It is a danger,” continued Sir Basil, “if it can come in such circiim- 

I stances that it exploits the resources and the labour of the country into' 

which it comes and at the same time is strong enough to kill internal 

competition Otherwise I maintain that it is almc'st an un- 

mixed good.” The Finance Member observed tliat the steel industry 
would not be encouraged unless a considerable freedom, was left to foreign 
capital to come in and help to establish competitive industries. He 
further remarked that the question was one which undoubtedly requircil 
very careful examination and tbe Government would, in due course, have 
to introduce legislation to deal with it. He added that the Government 
would be very ready to consider, possibly in consultation with a Commit- 
tee of the House if it was so desired, or in such other form as miglit 
appeal to them in general, the whole of this difficult question with a view 
to legislation, if necessary, to amend the Companies Act, and he asked 
them to be content with that assurance on behalf of tlie iTOveiMiment and 
not to press for the inclusion of any particular amendment. Mr.. 
.W. S. J. Willson asked the House to do nothing to cramp their own 
activities and not to tack on to what appeared to him a st.raigbtforward 
Bill a clause which would alienate the sympathies of its supporters. 
Mr. N. M. Humasia opposed the amendment and Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal 
suggested that in place of the amendment the following should be 
adopted: — ^ 

“ On being satisfied that these firms, companies, businesses or persons satisfy 
these conditions, namely, that they have a rupee capital, that they have Indian- 
directors and that they allow facilities for Indian apprentices to be trained in 
their works.” 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya asked for a clause on the lines of the 
one they had in the English Acts and contended that it would “ do away 
with the apprehensions of the evils of the want of internal competition.’’ 
Sir Charles limes, rising to reply on behalf of the Government, observed, 
“ There is a very gTeat difference between a policy wbich the Govern- 
ment -frame for their own guidance and a policy which you propose to 
incorporate in the law of the land before you can incorporate 
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a policy of tliis kind in a Statute, you must have the most careful pre- 
liminary study and investigation, for there has been no unanimity among 
Members of the Assembly as to what the exact incidents of that policy 
ought to be.” The Commerce Member assured the House that acting on 
the recommendation of the Select Committee, the Government were pre- 
pared to take up this question, to investigate it at once and to go into it 
with the Advisory Committee of the Indian Legislature attached to his 
Department. But at that particular stage he was not prepared to go 
any further and thought that the clauses proposed would be futile and 
illogical. ” I ask the House to remember,” said Sir Charles, ” that in 
a matter of this kind there must be some give and take, and I do ask the 
House not, by insisting on amendments of this kind, to put the Govern- 
ment of India into a very serious difficulty, and not to imperil not only 
a great industry existing in India but also the future of the steel industry 
of India.” Pandit Motilal Nehru observed that, while there was a 
genuine and a very natural desire in the House to protect Indian indus- 
tries from, foreign invasion, they "were faced with the alternative that if 
they insisted upon it the effect would be that the Government would not 
accept the amendment and the Bill would be practically thrown out. He 
admitted that there was great force in the contention that it would be 
difficult to i.nclude in the Bill the complex provisions that would be 
.necessary to attain the desired result. But he felt that there was nothing 
to prevent the House from committing itself to the principle without 
going into any details and he proposed the following amendment but 
expressed his willingness to make any verbal alterations in the draEfc 
which might appear necessary. 

“ That at the end of clause 3, the following proviso be added, namely:—- 

‘ Provided that nothing in this section and section 4 shall apply to any com- 
pany, firm or other person, who starts the business 
Xehru’s Amend- manufacturing steel rails, fish-plates or wagons 

after the passing of this Act except under such condi- 
tions as to the proportion of Indian capital and Indian element in the management 
•as may be determined by the Governor General in Council in concurrence with the 
Indian Legislative Assembly.’ ” 

Mr. Nehru opined that the one predominant note of the whole debate 
had been suspicion and distrust, and while refusing to agree with those 
who suspected that the real object of the Bill was to introduce foreign 
companies into this country, he felt that the Bill left a very wide door 
open for such companies to come in. Sir Charles Innes observed that he 
could not possibly agree to the amendment as it stood and thought that 
the best plan w'ould be that the House should adjourn till the following 
day. The President observed that they had had a full discussion of the 
subject and that they were adjourning to enable Government to consider 
how far the}^ were prepared to meet Pandit Motilal Nehru’s suggestion, 
whether in its present form or some other modified form that mignt be 
agreed to. When the House met on the 5th June Pandit Motilal Nehre 
moved the amendment in the following modified form and proposed that 
it be substituted for Mr. PateFs amendment : — 

“ That clause 5 he re-numbered as clause 6 and, after clause 4, the following 
clause be inserted; — 

‘ 5. Notwithstanding anything contained in .section 3 or section 4, no bounty 
in respect of steel rails, fish-plates or wagons shall be 
_ Oonaitlona qualifying for payable to or on behalf of any company, firm or other 
■ooun iffi. person not already engaged at the commencement of 
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this Act ill the hiisiness of manufacturing any one or other such articles, unless 
such coniiiany, firm or person provides facilities to the satisfaction of the Governor 
General in Council for the technical training of Indians in the manufacturing pro- 
cesses involved in the hnsiuess^ and, in the case of a company, unless — 

(o) it has been formed and registered under the Indian Companies Act, 1913 ; 
and 

(h) it has a sha.i*e capital the amount of which is expressed in the memo- 
randum of association in rupees; and 

(c) such proportion of the directors as the Governor General in Council has 
by general or special order prescribed in this behalf consists of 
Indians.’ ” 

He added tliat liis amendment was conditional upon Governmen’: 
givinn* an assurance to the House that there would be an ad hoc Commit- 
tee elected by the House to go into the question of Indian proportion iii 
the capital and other connected questions. Sir Charles Junes remarked 
that in order to meet the House he was pi'ej)ured to agree to Pandit 
Motilal Hehru’s amendment and expressed the hope that the House would 
observe that that amendment honoured strictly the obligation laid upon 
Government by the statement of Mr. Chatterjee. He also said that he 
was prepared to take up separately the examination of the questions and 
was prepared to associate with Government a Committee of the Legis- 
lature ad. hoc for that purpose and suggested that the amendment which 
embodied an understanding arrived at between a considerable section of 
the House and the Government should be put to the vote as eai'ly as 
possible. Later on, the Commerce Member stated that he w’^ould have no 
objection to that portion of the Committee, which would be filled from 
the Indian Legislative ilssenibly being elected by the House. Mr. V. J. 
Patel disclaimed that he was a party to tlie understanding arrived at 
between Pandit Motilal Hehru and those who thought with him on the 
one hand and the Government on the other, and he claimed that his 
amendment should be put to the House before Mr. Nehru's amendment. 
The President held that it was perfectly open to the Chair so to regulate 
tbe proceedings as to facilitate a proper decision by the House and there- 
fore decided to take up Mr. Nehru’s amendment, and, for the time being, 
to keep back Mr. Patel’s amendment. Mr. Nehru’s amendment was 
adopted. 

Sardar Bahadur Captain Hira Singh moved the following amend- 
ment : — 

“ In joaragrapli 7 of the Schedule in the proposed Part VII, item No. 343 be 
deleted. Also that the following additional articles be excluded from the operation 
of the Act, namely, karahin, fa^as, dols, hhurpis, hnusias, plough blades, axes, and 
gandasa,s.” 

But tbe President hold that the amendment amounted only to a pro- 
posal to omit item No. 143 from the Schedule — picks, kodalies, powiahs, 
mamooties, and hoes. Captain Hira Singh based his amendment on tbe 
ground ihat it would benefit a large mass of the iiihabi touts of tbe coun- 
try, and more particularly, those of his own Province to whosn, he con- 
tended, such simple implements and utensils were even more necessary 
in their daily life thaTi salt. Sir Charles Innes asked the House to 
remember that if they were to have a proper steel industry at all in Tiulia 
that industry would lead to the growth of a whole family of subsidiary 
industries round it. He further reminded them that the Tariff Board had 
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said tliat witli a small measure of temporary protection they sLioiiId 
assist this agricultural implements industry to make good and for that 
reason they liad piriposed this eiilianfement of duty on a very few classes 
of agricultural implements. Mr. M. K. Acharya’ Lala Duiii Ohand and 
Mr. Devaki Prasad Sinlia supported the amendment, while Dr. II. S. 
Gour and Mr. Bhubanananda Das opposed it. The motion, on being put 
to the House, was carried by 48 votes against 37. Another amendment 
which was also adopted deserves brief mention. This ran as follows;— • 


7 of tlie Schedule after item 154, the following new item 


Ton. 


“ That in paragraph 
he inserted: — 

' Item 155. Steel — 

(a) Tin-plates and Tinned sheets including 

tin taggers. 

(b) Tin-plates cuttings Ad valorem. 15 ])er cent.’ ” 

In the Bill as originally introduced this provision had found a place 
but was omitted 1 >y a majority of votes in the Select Commillee. ])r. 
Grour asked for its restoration and was supported by Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer 
and opposed by Mr. W. S. J. Willson. Sir Charles Irmes observed that 
this -was essentially a matter for the House to decide, and that if Dr. 
Gour and Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer had not given notice of their amendments 
he would him.self have put in an amendment to that eii’ect in order tu 
obtain a decision of the Assembly. 

With the few additional alterations made by the amendments dis- 
cussed above the Bill, as amended by the Select Committee, was passed 
by tlie Legislative Assembly on the 5th June 1924. Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer 
regarded ft as marking an era in the history of British administration 
and in the economic history of British India. “Bor many years past,’^ 
said Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer, “ we have complained of the ilscal policy ol 
Government being controlled and dominated by concideratioiis of 
Imperial interest, by considerations of what was thought to be in the 
interests of Britain ; but to-day we bave passed a measure which is a 
recognition of our fiscal independence, however qualified some of you 
may think it is. Its possage is an assertion and an exercise of tlie right 
of fi.scal independence which was recommended by the Joint Select Com- 
mittee. I look upon this measure with great gratification a.s marking 
the practical recognition by the Government of their duty to identify 
themselves with the national sentiment, and to take a leading part in 
fostering and developing the industries of India. Hor was Sir Siva- 
swamy Aiyer alone In the feelings with which he welcomed the measure. 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya also agreed with Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer 
that the measure wms of very great importance and that its passage 
marked an important date in the commercial history of the country, 
though he felt that, as it had been shaped, the measure was much wider 
in its scope than educated Indians had ever demanded or the needs of the 
country justified. 

The measure came up before the Council of State on the 9th June 
-when Mr. Chadwick moved that it be taken into consideration. Mr. 
J. "W. A. Bell, representing the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, who 
followed, was unable to support the Bill, hut it was most heartily wel- 
comed by Sir Maneckji Dadabbpy, Mr. B,. P, Harandikar, Mr. G, A. 
Hatesan and Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikarj. The measure was also sup- 
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Das, and Saiyid Eaza Ali. Colonel Isawab Sij TJmar Hayat Kban 
severely criticised the measure and expressed bis intention to move at 
tbe proper stage for tbe exclusion of tbe Punjab from tbe o|)eration of 
tbe Bill, but be never moved tbe motion. Notices of a certain number 
of amendments bad been given by non-official members, but a good many 
of these were not moved. A few were moved but none was adopted. 

These included Mr. W. A, W. Dawn’s amendment, which bis colleague .. -f 

Mr, S. Vedamurti was unable to support, to exclude the Province of 
Burma from tbe operation of tbe Bill. The measure was thus passed 
without any amendment in tbe Council of State, and received tbe Yice- 
roy’s assent on tbe 13tb June 1924. 

Tbe special Session ended on tbe lltb June. Though short, it w'-as 
amojig the most mmnorable of those which have been held under the 
lisd'ormod constitution. Reference has been made to the manner in 
wiiicli tbe provisions of tbe Tariff Bill were received. It is unnece.ssary 
1() reli*r agaia to tbe speeches made in support of the bill. The outstand- 
ing feature of the debate was that tbe bill was disciussed on its merit*! 
and in no party spirit ; indeed tbe atmosphere in which this measure and 
the other business which was brought forward were received, debated 
and disposed of was verv different from that which had characterised the 
proceedings of the Legislative Session at Delhi. At any rate, for the 
time being, constitutional obstruction was in suspense ; and the altered 
temper of the Assembly was happily reflected in the manlier in which a 
mflaworthy piece of work was achieved with harmony and goodwill. 
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27th May 1924. 

"STATEMENT EEGAEDING THE REPORT OE THE ROYAL COM- 
MISSION ON THE SUPERIOR SERVICES IN INDIA. 


The Honourable Sir Alexaiifter Miiddiman : (Home Member) : Sir, I 
vvorild ask your permission and tire indulgence of tlie House to make a state- 
ment ill regard to tbe Report of the Royal Commission on the Sujierior 
Services in India which is now in the hands of Honourable Members. Several 
questions have been asked in connection with this Report and it will probably 
be easier for me to make a general statement. When Honourable Members 
have had an opportunity of reading the Report they will no doubt observe 
that the recommendations of the Commission are unanimous on all main 
points. They cover a wide field, including the Indianization of the Services, 
the establishment of a Public Services Commission and the control by Ministers 
of the Services which the Report recommends should be recruited provincially 
in the future and the remedy of grievances of the Services. I should point 
out to the House that the Report is of an urgent character, that its main 
Tecommendations are interdependent and that this interdependence was 
the basis of its unanimity. The Assembly has already been assured by the 
Government that they propose to give an opportunity to Honourable Members 
to express their views on the Report, but the House will no doubt understand 
that neither the Government nor the Secretary of State can suspend con- 
sideration of the Report in the meanwhile. However, if after Honourable 
Members have had an opportunity of examining the Report there is any strong 
■feeling in the House in favour of discussion during the current Session, Govern- 
ment will be glad to give an opportunity for this and wdll consider what 
arrangements could be made, although of course, it will n t be possible for 
them to express their definite views at such short notice. 

Honourable Members will understand that the Provincial Governments 
,a.re vitally interested in many of the recommendations and that their views 
will have to be obtained by us. While the Government are anxious to obtain 
the views of the Assembly at the earliest possible date, it may be necessary 
■for the Secretary of State to take decisions on matters of urgency, and in this 
r'ionnection I must refer the House to what my predecessor said in July 1923 
and again in March 1924. I will quote what he said last July : 



‘‘ Wfi cannot; here either as an Assembly or as a Government of India limit Uie eonstiin- 
tional and statntory powers of the Secretary of State in this res))cct, and if Ihcrc are matter 
pressed upon him by the Royal Commission which require immediate orders, tlicn it will b 
isary to roco<rnize his power to take a decision in advance of any discussion V»v the Assembh 
the rest we shall he quite prepared to allow the Assembly an op[iortuiiity of tliseussin, 
Haiti reeoinmendations of the Royal Commission ; we shall meet any vier\'s it nitty ad vanei 
11 discussion in tlie usual way, and shall forward its recommendations to tlic Hecritarv of Stttte. 

I take tliis opportunity of announcing in connection with one of tiie 
recommendations of the Committee that the (Secretary of State and the 
Government of India are of opinion that whatever measures of relief recom- 
mended hy the Commission may be finally sanctioned, that effect, as recom- 
mended by tlie Commission, should be given to them from the 1st April 1924-. 

Diwan Bahadur M. Ramachandra Eao : (Godavari cum Kistna : Non- 
Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, maji^ I ask the Leader of the House whether 
he has seen in the newspapers the statement made by Mr. Richai'ds in the 
House of Commons in ANdiich he seems to have given an undertaking that 
no orders on this Report will be passed until it was discussed in this House ? 
It seems to me, Sir, that that statement is somewhat in conflict rvith the 
statement which has been made by the Honourable the Leader of the House. 
I should like to know definitely whether it is not possible to postpone the 
consideration of this Report definitely to September, and, if not, in what 
respects the Government of India and the Secretary of State propose to take 
action and what parts of that Report they propose to deal with immediately ? 
It seems to me. Sir, that this report imposes considerable financial burdens 
on this country, and I should think that it is very desirable that suitable 
opportunities should be furnished to this House before either the Government 
of India or the Secretary of State come to conclusions in regard to this matter. 
In these circumstances I sJiould like to know definitely if the Secretaiy of 
State proposes, notwithstanding the statement made by Mr. Richards, to 
deal immediately with any portion of this Report. Honourable the 

Leader of the House has stated that a suitable opportunity Avoiild be provided 
in the current Session if necessary for the discussion of some of the topics 
in the Report. May I point out. Sir, that, if that was the intention of the 
Government, it would have been far better if this Report had been published 
a month before it actually was published and placed in our hands. It was 
certainly possible for the Government to have taken that course. I submit, 
•therefore, that these considerations should be borne in mind, and if there are 
matters which must inevitably be disposed of in this Session, I trust the 
Honourable the Leader of the House will make a further statement on the 
subject after due consideration of the whole position. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : My attention has been 
dra,wn to a telegraphic report of a statement made in the House of Com- 
mons by Mr. Richards, but I have seen nothing more on the subject than 
that. We have had no official communication on that subject, only the 
telegraphic statement in Reuters. I am, not, therefore, sure whether it is 
a correeb report or not, 

^ On the second point— it is far from my desire to force a discussion of 
this Report on an unwilling House. That is not ray point at all. What 
I said was that if Honourable Members desire to discuss tliis Report, then 
we will do our best to give them an opportunity. 
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Tlie third point made by the Honourable Member was as to what points 
of the Report would be dealt with. I think I have made that clear. In 
my statement I said it may be necessary for the Secretary of State to take 
dicisions on matters of urgency. That is the case, but I will consider what 
the Honourable Member has said. 

Diwaii Bahadur M. Ramacliandra Eao May I know whether the 
Leader of the House is in a position now^ to say what those matters of ui'gency 
are on which the Government of India a,nd the Secretary of State wish to 
take action. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Mutldiman : I am not in a position, 
to say at the j^resent moment. I wmiild add wdth reference to the Honour- 
able Member’s remark that it wmuld have been a good thing if the Report 
had been published earlier, that I myself saw^ a copy of the Report for the 
first time on the 21st of May, and it wmnld have been quite impossible for 
it to have been published earlier. It w'as not received in India till the 21st' 
of May. 

Diwan Bahadur W. Ramachandra Rao : The Honourable Member- 
may kindly indicate to us — I do not say immediately — if there are any 
matters of urgency on which they should take action at once. We should 
like to know* this as early as possible, so that we may consider the question 
whether any points in the Report should be discussed in advance of the- 
debate which must inevitably come in September. That is all that we are 
anxious about. 

The Honour able Sir Alexander Muddiman : I should like to take- 
time. 

Dr. H. S. Gour : (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions : Hon-Muham- 
madan) : May I ask the Honourable the Home Member to be good enough 
to convey to the Secretary of State that it is the wush of the non-official 
Members of this House that no action should be taken upon this Report 
before that Report is considered by this House. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah (Bombay City: Muhammadan Urban): Sir, the view 
that I wish to place before tliis House is this. Either the Government desire- 
to give this House a real opportunity of expressing their opinion on the matters 
raised in this B.eport, urgent or otherwise, or not. That is the first question.. 
If the Government desire to take immediate action in accordance with, the 
recommendations of that Report on the ground that there are certain matters 
wRich cannot brook delay, then I would urge .upon the Government to for- 
mulate those particular items of the Report wRich they consider are urgent 
and cannot wait until the September Session. When jmu have formulated 
those items and if we have no choice, we must make the best of the position 
and w’-e must be given an opportunity during the current Session to raise a. 
discussion on those particular urgent items. If the Government really desire 
not to exercise their pow-er, if they think that the opinion of this House is 
going to receive real consideration, then no iteili should be determined by 
the Government without obtaining the opinion of this House. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : The reply to the point, 
just mentioned is practically what I said to my Honourable friend opposite- 
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Oovernment will consider the point. I am not in a position to say more than 
that. 

Mi*, ffi, A. Jinnah : Will the Honourable Member be good enough, seeing 
that we have got only 10 days, to communicate to this House as soon as 
possible his decision ? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander -Muddiman : Certainly. 

Mr. ¥, J. Patel (Bombay City : Non-Miiharnmndan Urban) : And 
meaiitime will the Government be pleased to convey to tlie St^c];eta,ry of 
St.ate, as suggested by my Honourable frehid Dr, Gour, tlie desire of this 
A-^'^enibly that no action should be taken on this Be port by the i^ecreiary 
of State without giving an opportunity to this House to express its opinion 
on the various recommendations. (After a pause.) AMll tin; Govei-nmeut 
of India be pleased to convey the wish of this Honso ? Tliat is the ques- 
tion. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddino-an : We have not had. an 
opportunity of ascertaining the wishes of this House in the matter. 

Mr. A. Eangaswami lyenger (Taujore cani Trichinopoly ; Non-Muliam- 
madan Rural) ; You would not give us an opportunity to express our opinion. 

Mr. ¥. J. Patel : Are the Government of India in any doubt as to the 
desire of this House that no action should be taken by the Secretary of State 
on those recommendations unless this House has got an opportunity to express 
its opinion ? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : The Government of 
■India are well aware of that. 

Mr. V. J. Patel : That being so, will they convey that wish of this House 
to the Secretary of State ? (There was no answer.) May I take it, then, 
that the Government of India have no reply ? 

Dr. H. S. Gour : It is certainly not unconstitutional for the Honour- 
able the Home Member, as tlie Leader of this House to convey to the Secre- 
tary of State the strongly expressed desire that no action should be taken 
under the statutory powers conferred on the Secretary of State unless aud 
until the opinions of this House are collected, heard and transmitted to the 
Secretary of State for his consideration. I think the Honourable the Home 
Member should have no hesitation whatever in acceding to the very reason- 
able desire expressed by this House. 

The Honourable Sii‘ Alexander Muddiman ; The Honourable Mem- 
ber is treating this matter as if a Resolution had been moved and carried ; 
and without notice at ail. 

Dr. H. S. Gour : Sir, it is not a question of Resolution. It is a qu(;stion 
-of the uuanimoiisly expressed desire on the part of the iion-official Members 
of this House. It is not a question of Resolution. .And if it is a qiie.stion 
-of Resolution, is the Honourable the Home Member prcpni-ed to give us au 
opportimity to move a Resolution to that effect ? 1 understand tliat no 

non-official business is to be transacted during the next few days. If it is 
a question of Resolution and if the Honourable the Home Member thinks 
that a Resolution to this effect is called for, we are prepaj-ed to table a Reso- 
lution if the Honourable the Home Member will give us facilities for it. 
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'Mi\ ¥. J. Patel : Is it then that the Government of tindia want to drive 
this House to move an adjournment to express an opinion on this point ? 

The i-Ionom-able Sir Alexander Muddiimn : \ It is not the desire of 
the Government of India. 

B!Ir. Fresident : Are the Government of Indial prepared to convey to 
the Secretary of State the desire of this House as expressed by various Mem- 
hers that no action should he taken on any part of the Report till tliis Ilonse 
has been able to express its opinion ? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman ; Certainly. 

Hr. President : I take it that the Government of Ircia aie [uepaied 
to conimunicate the desire of this House to the Secretary of State. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : As expressed by , certain. 
Members. 

Mr, President l As the general opinion of the House. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : That is rather a different- 
proposition. 

Mr. V. J. Patel : That means we should move an adjournment of the* 
House to-morrow. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah *. Sir, I do ask the Honourable the Leader of the House' 
to do this much, that the should communicate to the Secretary of State for' 
India that it is the desire of a very large body of the non-official Members 
on this side {Voices : ‘‘ All ” and “ All non-officials.”) the whole body of non- 
officials {Mr. V. J. Patel : “ And also the officials.”) The point Sir, that- 
I want to make clear is this. Although we have not formally obtained the- 
vote of this House,- it is obvious that there is a very strong feeling in this 
House that no action should be taken unless an opportunity is given to this- 
House. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : I am prepared to ffive 
an undertaking in the form put by Mr. Jinnah, namely, that we should inform 
the Secretary of State that a large number of non-officials desire that an 
opportunity should be given to this House for discussion before any action 
is taken on the Report even on points of urgency. 

30th May 1924. 

.MOTION FOR ADJOURNMENT. . 

Lee CommisMon’s Report. 

Mr. President : I have received a notice from Mr. Acharya of a motion 
for the adjournment of the business of the Legislative Assembly ‘'for the- 
.12 s,^oox. purpose of discussing the action, as announced by 

the Honourable the Home Member, which has 
been taken by the Government of India upon the Report of th'' Lee Corn- 
miss.! on before affording the Assembly reasonable opportunity for con- 
sidering the soundness or otherwise of the recommendations made in the. 
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:S<aid report.” The difficulty that I feel about this motion is that as Honour- 
able Members will remember, the Leader of the House the other day inti- 
mated to the House that, if the House wanted an opportunity this session 
of discussing the Lee Commission’s Keport, the Government will be pre- 
]:)ared to give facilities for such discussion. If then, a day is likely to be 
given, if demanded by the Assembly, for the purpose, of discussing the Lee 
Commission’s Eeport, I feel great difficulty about giving mv cousent to a 
motion being made for an adjournment of the House for the j)iii iios(' ot dis- 
cussing a matter with regard to which facilities have already been ])romisod 
for a full discussion. Nor will Mr. Acharya’s purpo,^e be better sei'V'ul by 
this ooufse because the discussion on an adjournment of the House will bo 
a two hours’ discussion and will be confined only to the particular juattcr 
mentioned in his notice, wdiile if the House secures a day for the discussion 
of the Lee Commission’s Report they will have a fuller and better discussion. 
I would like to know what Mr. Acharya’s desire is before I decide on the 
technical question. 

Mr. M. IC. Acharya (South Arcot cum Chinglepiit : Non-Muhammadan 
Rural) : With your permission, Sir, if the Honourable the Home Member 
will perhaps communicate to the House the particular points on which inime- 
■diate action is proposed to be taken or is likely to be taken by the Govern- 
ment of India or the Secretary of State, which are of an urgent character, 
and which it may be foimd desirable to discuss in this House, and if, as you 
said, Sir, a day will be given for the discussion of these very urgent matters, 
leaving the consideration of the whole report to a future and more suitable 
occasion, I should be quite satisfied and I will not press the motion for ad- 
journment of the House. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddimaii (Home Member) : I liave 
at present no further statement to make to the House on the subject of the.se 
urgent matters. I quite recognise the desire of the House to have some 
geiiei’al idea of what they are being asked to discuss. 1 have no desire to 
riirdi the House into a discussion of a general cliaractcj' if they are unwilling 
to undertake such a discussion. I should like to ]joint out, if 1 may, what 
our position is. We brought this report into this Chamber as early as we 
possibly could. The Report was not received in India till the 21st M.iy and 
we could not have had general circulation of the Report in India till the very 
day on wdiich it was laid here. We have acted throughout with an honest 
desire, a reid desire, to get tliis Report circulated to you as soon us we could, 
and to give jmu a chance of discussing it. It was a very easy thing to liave 
withheld publication of this report till after this session. We did not desire 
to do so. We have no desire to rush the House into a discussion on all tlie 
points in the whole of the Report if it is unwdliing. We ourselves, s])eakli]g 
for myself, wmuld require much more consideration for dealing with the Rejiort 
in that way. As to urgent matters, 1 am myself in a difiioulty. I carried out 
the wishes of the House expressed the day before yesterday and I have al- 
ready informed the Secretary of State that it is the desire of a large nuuibcr 
of non-oflicial Members of the House that no action should be taken till tliey 
have had an opportunity of discussion, and I personally, if I may say so, 
recognize that this is an intelligible desire. It is difficult for me to soy what 
•class of matter is likely to be dealt with as urgent, but I may at least refer 
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to one kind. I am told that there are pressing questions regarding appoint- 
ments which have to be made urgently. Are these appointments to be made 
by the Secretary of State under the old rules or are the}^' to be made by the 
High Commissioner under the new rules ? That is obviously an urgent 
matter ; but I cannot go beyond what I have said to-day. 

Mr. Devp.ki Prasad Sinha : (Chota Nagpur Division ; Non-Muham- 
madan) : May I inquire, Sir, when you propose to malce that statement ? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman ; I have gone as far as 
I can at present, and if I can make a fuller statement I will make it. 

Diwan Bahadur M. E.ame.elianflra Ea,o (Godavari cum Kistna : Non- 
Muhammadau Rural) : May I inquire when you propose to make that state- 
ment ? ^ 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Mufidiman : When I obtain, the infor- 
mation which will enable me to make it. 

Mr. A. Rangaswamy lyenger (Tanjore cum TrichinopoW : Non-Muham- 
madan Rural) : Will it be made at such a time as will leave the House time 
to discuss it ■? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Mucldiman : I hope so ; certainl.y. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta (Bombay Northern Division : Non-Muham- 
madan Rural) : No action will be taken in the meantime ? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : It is only a question of a 
day or two. Certainly no action will be taken. 

Di. H. S. Gour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions : Non-Muhammadan) : 
May I draw the attention of the Plonourable Member to a telegram dated 
May 20th which reads as follows : 

“ In the House of Commons to-day, replying to Mr. Walter Baker and Mr. Mills, M'r. Richards 
said, no order on the Lee Coinmis.sion’s Report would he passed without the Report being 
discussed in the Legislativ^e Assembl5^” 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : My attention has already 
been drawn to that, but I have only seen the telegraphic report in the papers. 
I may tell the House that I have wired to the Secretary of State to know 
what was said exactly. 

Mr. President : The position is this, that the Leader of the House has 
told us that he would in a day or two formulate to the House 

The Honourable Sir Alexander MutMiman : If I am enabled to do 
so by that time. 

Mr. President : He will, if he is enabled to do so, formulate the urgent 
points which the House might discuss and that a day will be given 

The Honourable Sir- Alexander Muddiman : Certainly. 

Mr. President: to the House for discus-sing the matter. In view 

of that I do not think Mr. Acharya will press his motion. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah : (Bombay City: Muhammadan Urban) : May I say 
one word on this point ? I should, Sir, feel very much obliged if the Honour- 
able Member will give us such items as he considers urgent by this evening, 
or this reason, Sir, that probably on Saturday and Sunday we may have 
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time to consider our point of ^dew on these urgent matters. If the Honour- 
able Member does not give us a statement by this evening or circulate it 
amongst Members, -then, Sir, we shall have very little time. We have only 
got a few days. Supposing the Honourable Member makes a statement 
on Monday. Tuesday is a holiday and we shall not be sitting on that day. 
Or supposing he makes a statement on Wednesday and he asks us the very 
next da}^ to proceed with a debate I think the Honourable Member will 
recognise that that will be still more unfair than what we are asked to do 
now. 

The Honoui’ahle Sii* Alexander Muddiman : I quite agree with the 
Honourable Member, hut I assure him that, as soon as I am in a position 
to do so, I will communicate the information to the House. But any infor- 
mation that I am in a position to give I will communicate to Honourable 
Members either by way of circulation or whatever is the most expeditions 
vray. I quite understand the Honourable Member’s point. 

Mr. President : What Mr. Jinnah requests is that, while you will com- 
municate to the House the information that you will get from the Secretary 
of State as regards the urgent points, yon yonrseif (addressing the Honour- 
able the Home Member) will tell the House what matters you consider will 
be regarded as imgent. In other words you may anticipate what matters 
are likely to be considered urgent by the Secretary of State and you. can 
intimate them to the House. That is what I understood Mr. Jinnah to say. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnab. : I shall feel obliged if the Honourable Member can 
tell us what in his own view he expects tliis House to discuss in the current 
session. ,Of course if the Honourable Member wants to add to or amend 
that list he can do so by circulation as expeditiously as he can. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : I am sure that if I am 
in a position to give the Honourable Member the information he asks for 
it will be given at once. It must be remembered that the option, of discus- 
sion is with the House. I am myself in some difficulty. Anything may be 
urgent. I have indicated an example of a point of urgent importance, 

Diwan Bahadur M. Ramachandra Eao : Can you not make an intelli- 
gent anticipation ? 

Mr. V. 5. Patel : (Bombay City : Non-Muhammadan Urban) : Has the 
Honourable Member not read the report ? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : The Honourable Member 
has read the report. 

Dr. IL S. Goui’ : May I in this connection point out that a.s the fiicil 
orders are to he j)asscd by the Secretary of State in the exercise of his 
statutory powers the matters which are treated as urgent are matters v/hieli 
the Secretary of State should state are urgent and point out that he is pre- 
pared to exercise his statutory powers. It would bo immaterial if the Honour- 
able the Home Member ■vrere to give us the matters vdiich he individually 
or the Government of India regard as urgent because the}^ may difter bnm 
the Secretary of State and the latter in the exercise of his statutory powers 
may dispose of certain matters which he regards as urgent. What we are 
anxious about is that no statutory powers of the Secretary of State should 
be exercised without previous discussion by this House. 
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EEPORT OF THE EOYAL COMMISSION ON THE SUIEEIOR 
SERVICES IN INDIA. 


file i-Iononrabk Sir Alexander Miicldiman (liome Member.) : Sir, in 
_ my statement of the S7th May, I drew the atten- 

tion o:i‘ the House to the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on the superior Civil Services. I ernpliasised the urgency, the un- 
animiry and the iutcrde'jjenrh'nce of the recommendations of tliat body. I 
slunilri ijj;e agai:n to orn jdiasise that the Government of India are rno.st anxious 
that these recommendations sliouhl be di.sposed of with the least avr)idablQ 
delay, I repeated Che assiimnce previously given that the House shall have 
aji opportunity of discussing the recoimnendatioiia of the Report but I e.\'- 
plaincMl it might be nt.v'essary foi- the Secretary of State to take decisions on 
inattej’s of urgency. 

1 pointed out, as iiad Ijeen pointed out by my predecessor on several 
occasiivns and ns 1 wn;^ bomid to do, that nothing which the Government 
of Indie 1 ) 1 - this House could do would hind the Secretary of State in the 
exercise, of his stiAutory i^owcrs. The House is anxious to be informed of 
t!i(^ nrduT'e of the inyent matters on which it may he necessary or might be 
necessArv for tln^ Secretnvy of State to take decisions and I promised to 
lay before tin* House such information upon the jioiiit as I was able to obtain.. 

I now ])roceod to oi\'e the House that infonnation. I will take the 
sumniiii-y of reo'vunviejidritioiis in the Report we find at page 62. The first 
recomuK'ndatis ID. to Avhich I would draw attention is recommendation No. 2 
wliicli deals with i-emuitment in the transferred field, and. also recommend- 
ation No, -1 vdiicli deals with, the method of appointment of tlie ceiitral 
servici's. 

i .may ex]')hd.n on that point t.hat it may be necessary to jiass inimediate 
orders deaiin.g with, recruitment at aim/ ra.te in individual cases falling under 
these I’leads. I niide.rstand that certain officers must be recruited. 

The next [mint to which J should like to invite aftontion is to a very 
im]jorRMjt ])Oi‘1ion of the Report— -ru'oliably the House will be grentlv in- 
terc.sreu in it, — certainly the Services at any rate will be more interested in 
it. — paragra]dis 1.8 to 21 

Pandit .ShairJxI HebTU (Meerut Di^'ision ; Non-Muhiunmadaai Rninl) : 
.May I recjuest the llonoiiraliie Member to speak a little louder ? 

Tlie . HoflciiraMa Sir Alexander Muddiman : I am very ■ s.oiTy, I am. 
speaking a;', loud as .1 can. 

I'^aragra’phs IS and 24 which deal with pay and paragrapljs 31 to 

48 whicli dical with pensions. In connection vlth that, I hud hoen asked 
a que^ddon with regard to an answer given in the House of Common.s, but 
at that time I had. not seen the actual wording of the answer. In the ro]i]v 
in the House of Couimoiia on the 20th May it was made clear that the Secre- 
tary of State intended to comply rvith the wish expressed by the Assembly 
that no orders should be passed on these points without the Report being 
discussed by the Indi.a,n Legislature. 


■5 til June 1924, 
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Of the remaining recommendations which call for urgent orders, the 
Secretary of State is of opinion that recommendation 28 is one of that 
nature. ^ It deals with the case of military officers serving in the Political 
Department. 

With reference to recommendations 30 to 33 vdrich deal wit’a llie (jnesruu! 
of passages, the matter is under the- consideration of the Secretar-y oi. State, 
and he must retain liberty of action in the matter. 

Decommendations 48 to 50 are under exaimuatiou by the Secretary of 
State. Those recommendations relate to family peuBion fimds and iiiiit- 
])en(leiit actuarial investigatioii of the position of the iudian Pivil Ses viwc 
Family Pension Fund and the closing of the existing Pension Fund. Those 
are the matters on which I have received information, and I ple.co all Die 
iiiLormation in my pos.ssssion at the disposal of the House. 

Diwaa Baliaclar M. Eamaeliandra Eao (Godavaii cum Kistna ; Non- 
Muhammadan Rural) : May I suggest to the Honourable the Hoine Member 
that he might be good enough to have the statement he just made printed ? 

’The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : Certiiinly. 

Mr. Ohaman Lai (West Punjab : Non-Miihammaclan) : Do I understand 
the Honourable the Horne Member to sa.y tliat no action on the Rejxu't will 
be tahen until this House has discussed the Report '? 

Tile Honourable Sir Alexander Iluddiman : I have made a very d(3finite 
statement to the contrary. 

Mr. Oliaman Lai : What I Avoiild like to know is this ; beyond tlie urgent 
matters mentioned by the PTonourable the Home ]\{em]3er, will no action be 
taken on any other part of the Report ? 

The Honourable Sir . Alexander Mucldlniari : I liave instanced, the iirge.nt 
matters on Avliieh action has to be taken. The natural ju’esumption is tliat 
on other matters no such action is needed. 

Mr. M. 1C. Acharya (South Arcot cum Clunglepiit ; Xoji-Muhaimnadaji 
Rural) : May I know, Sir, if it was not the intention of the Uoimurable iiie 
Home Member to allot a day to the discussion of urgent matiers diii’ing the 
session ? It rvas on that understanding that I did not press ]ny motion for 
adjournment ? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Mnddiman : I have not received any 
application from any Member for that purpose, but there is a motion by Sir 
•SivasAvamy Aiyer AAdiich i.s put doA¥n for Saturday. 

r^Ii. M. K. Aclmrya : We AA^ere told the other day that AAdiat were consi- 
vicred .specific urgent matters AA'oiild be laid before the House and a day found 
for their discussion ? 

, The Honourable Six* Alexander Muddiman : I haAm communicated 
tiic urgent matters to the House, and it i.s open to a]iv 3.ien!ber of the fioasc 
to take such actio.n as the rules would alloAv in regard to this matto]'. I liave 
explained in iny previous statement that if any Member of this House wishes 
to raise the giieation, I should be glad to consider it. 

Ivir. A. Eangaswami Iyengar (Tanjore cum Trichinojtoly : Non-Sruluun- 
inadan Rural) : Am I to take it that at present Government do not ]jropoFe 
theniseh-es to come up before the House and take its opinion ? 
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Hie Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : You may take it that way. 

Mr. Beyaki Prasad Sinlia {Chota Nagpur Division : Non-Muham- . 
madaii) : Are we to imderstand that the recommendations regai’ding the 
passage mentioned in paragraphs 30 and 33 he given effect to imme- 
diately ? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Mnddinian : I will read again what 
1 said on that question. Eecommendations 30 to 33 rrhicli are the recom- 
mendations in question are under the consideration of the Secretary of State, 
cind he inust retain liberty of action in the matter. 

Dr. H. S. dour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions : Non-Muham- 
madan) : May I inquire, Sir, what would be the iinancial liability if urgent 
, action is taken upon these matters ? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander MiKMiman : I cannot ansiver that offhand. 

Diwan Baliaclur If. Eamaeiiaiidra Eao : 1 wish to make myself quite 
Glear on one ];)oint. I want to Icnow whether in regard to pay and idlow- 
ances, the only question which is considered necessary is the pay of the mili- 
tary officers serving in the Political Depai'tment ? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Miicldimaa : That is so. It does not fall 
within the general recommendations. 

Mr. Devaki Prasad Sinlia : Do the C4overnment of India agree with 
His Majesty’s Government regarding the special urgency about the recom- 
mendation in respect of passages and family j)ension fund ? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : I am not prepared to make 
-any statement on that. 

Diwan Bahadur M. Ramachadra Rao ; I want to be clear on one more 
point, Sir, Assuming that some of us, in view of the statement made by 
the Honourable the Leader of the House, wish to table Hesolutions, may 
J. know whether those Resolutions will he considered by you and admitted 
and placed on the agenda on Saturday along with my friend’s Resolution? 
It appears that there is no other non-official day allotted in this session. I 
would therefore suggest for your consideration that you may fix 2 p.m. to- 
morrow as the time within which Resolutions may be received by you in 
connection with the matters referred to by the Honourable the Leader of 
the House ? 

Hr. K. Gf. Lohokare (Bombay Central Diffision ; Non-hluhammadan 
Rural) : I also wish to make the same request, Sir. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : I have no ol^jection. 

Dr. H. S. (sour : May I know, Sir, if the Honourable the Home Member 
has received any rerny from the Secretary of State to the (iomniiimcation 
h(^ sent to him expressing the desire on the part of this House that no action 
should be taken by liim on the recommendations of this Report Yrithout 
consulting this House ? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : I cannot say _ that I have 
.rccei-^^ed any sjiecific reply, but the Secretary of State has pointed out that 
lie is committed to certain things which I have already read to the House. 

0 2 
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Wt. M A Jinaab (Bombay City: Mubaiiiinadaii urr)L*a) : it seoims to 
me, Sir, a great deal of confusion has arisen in this isjatter, and I ’*vant deh" 
nitcly to know the position of Goverumont in the niattei. As i imderstand 
the Honom-a[)Ie the Ilomc Member, ho says that he has given us tin* iulonn- 
ation that there are certain urgent matters on which the (Government oi India 
and the Secretary of State for India are going to take action 

The Honourable Sir Aiesandei Muddiman : !\Iay tak:e action. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah : I take it, Sir, that it onl}^ means t!ie\' will take action. 
If the Government of fndia say that there is no likeliliood oi any aciion being 
taken until we. have discussed tlie lle,])ort, then I can undeistand it; but I 
do say most respectfu!ly the word may ” dues not in .-miv w.-s.y alter the 
situation. As ] understand it, the Government of India take uji tliis ])Osition. 
that the Secretary of State will take action on matters which are nrgenr matters^ 
and lurtlier, the Government of India are not prejiared eiilicr to a 11 or. a parri- 
ciilav day or to give ns sufficient time for the purpose of discussing even those 
urgent matters, leave alone the whole of tlie Eepiort, Tiiat, Sir, I think, is 
not a right position to take up. 

Mr. President : The Honourable tlm Leader of the Konse says that he 
will receive Eesohitious on these siildects. 

Mr. M. A. Jianaii ; But when ? 

IJh. President : Eesolutions will be received by 2 p.m. to-uionow. 

iVIi’. El A. Jiaiiah ; Then, Sir, when will a dev be ailotied 1 

The Honourable Sir Alesande? Muddiman : Satnrdny. 


Mr. ^'amnaclas M. Mehta (Bombay Northern Divisioii : Non-Ddiihaiu- 
inadan) : W'hy not make it Monday ? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander iliiddiman : It depends on tlie jirogi'ess 
of tlie Tariff Bill, i have no objection to .Monday. 

Voices : Saturday, Saturday.” 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah : I want to make one more point clear. It is for you. 
Sii’ ; I know that you vdil have to dispense with the Standing Orders. A 
Eesolutioii cannot be moved in this House. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I understood the llonour- 
ablc the President said he was willing to take it in this House. 

Pandit Shamlal I%hi‘u : May I ask, Sir, if the Honoiii'able Mendier will 
have any objection to read the Secretary of Stale's reply lo Ibis House ? Sir 
Eliilcnlm Hailey avouIcI huA'e done it. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander MTidcliiiian : I do not propose to do so. 

Ml'. Devalti Fresad Einha : PiaA’e the Government of India considered 
the financial value of these two proposals ? How much cost it Avill entail on 
the \niblic ic\’'euues of India ? 

Mr. President : Dr. Gour has already asked that que.stion and it was 
answered. 
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5th June 192i. 


RESOLUTION ME THE LEE COMMISSION’S REPORT. 


Sir P. S. Sivas\¥ainy Aiyer (Madras : Nominated Non-Official) : Sir, tlie 
Sesoliition wliicli stands in my name runs as follows 

“ This AssemWy reeomniends to the C4oTeruor General in Council that he Avill he pleased 
:bo coni'ey to the Secretary of State the opinion of this House : 

(1) tliat it is iir.p‘»ssible for this House during this session to devote to the Lee C!om- 
niission Report which was published on the 27tli of 'May. iiic alteniioii that it 
requires for a careful and tiiorough esarainatioji of its in’ojio.sals in all llicir n>]'rec1s 
attd bearings and that for this purpose it is absoJutely nccessai'V to a fiord fiirthcr 
time to this House till the iSep)tember session ; 

t2) that tile interval of three months asked for by tlic House for the cfinsideration of 
the many important issues involved Avail neither eausc any hairhliip to the 
services Avliich aa'iII obtain any financial relief that may be eventually decided 
ujion Arith efi'eet from the 1st of April 1924, nor afl'ect public inleitvds by imjicnrl- 
ing recruitnient for the seiwices during the intcrA'al vdiieh may proceed on the 
existing lines ; 

(3) that any attempt to gh’e effect to the recommendations of the Commission Avithont 
giving ade(juato time to tliis House and the country to form au opinion a]inn 
>)ri'])ic:als of a far-reaclrinc: character Avith their iticA itahle repereu.-siuiis on other 
departments aiul se-viit', is bound to be resented as exhibiting a supremo dis- 
regard of Indian [ml lie ojiinion and to provoke feelings <if widesjircad discontent.” 

IPaaclit SEanilal Nelirti (^leenit Diffision : Noii-Muliammadaii Rural) ; 
On a point of order, Sir. May I know if a Slember is in order in moving a 
Resolution wdien tliere is no fresh President appointed by His Excellency the 
Viceroy? 

The Cliaiiiiiaa ; The Honoura ble Member assumes that there is no 
President. I can assure the Honourable Memlier that there is a President of 


the Legislative Assetnbly. 

Pandit Sliamlal Nelira : Can the President leave the station and go on 
private’ business in a law court ? 

Ml'. Chairman : Tbe statement for which the Honourable Member has 
made himself responsible is not a matter for this House to consider. 

Sir F. S. Sivaswaniy Iyer : Sir, the request contained in my Resolution 
is, on the face of it, extremely reasonable. I hope that before I sit down I 
slia'll be able to persiia,de the Government to accede to this request. The 
Plonourabie the Leader of the Plouse made a statement a few days ago to this 
House, and in that statement he emphasized the anxiety of the Government 
of India and of the Secretary of State to deal with the recommendations of 
the 'Lee Commission's Report with the least possible delay. Sir, I can well 
understand this anxiety of the Government of India and the Secretary of 
State to deal with this matter with as little delay as possible. Tlie Honour- 
able the Home "i^reraber also took care to y)oint out that neither the Government 
of India nor this House could -jmssibly bind the Secretary of State in I'cgurd 
to tliis matter. We are too painfully aware of our limitations and also of the 
limitations under which the Government of India are themselves labouring. 
We cannot forget them. Sir, I am awa].’e of the circumstances under which 
this Report comes up for consideration before the Government of India and 
the Secretary of State. We are all aware that the superior civil services 
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have been crying for the last few years for financial relief. Katiirally, the 
i insistence of the ser^nces upon their demands led the Secretary of State to 

5 move for the appointment of this Commission, and the Coininission having, 

made their recommendations, the authorities in England are anxious to deal 
vdth them with the least possible delay ; but the issues involved in this Eeport 
i are of a most important character. The recommendations have very far- 

I : reaching consequences and they afiect the progress and well-being of tlie- 

I country. They involve very grave commitments in the matter of expenditure, 

i : It is only right that this House should be allowed an opportunity to consider 

I the recommenclatious fully and frame its proposals. In July last the then 

5 ; Home Member assured us that au opportunity would be given to this House - 

to consider the Eeport of the Eoyal Commission. The opportunity that is 
now available to us in this session is certainly not the opportunity that was 
contemplated, or that will satisfy us. An opportunity means an adequate 
oppoitunity for the consideration of the various issues involved. Now in 
this case tlie Report was published on the 27th of May. We have had other 
preoccupations. We were informed that this session was convened for the' 
i special purpose of considering the Steel Industry (Protection) Bill and only 

; that. No doubt it was added that some minor Bills might be brought forward 

i by the Government. Now the Report is not an easy document to digest and 

; comprehend. I am afraid that many of the Members of this House have not 

, had sufficient time to study and digest the Re|)ort and grasp the exact signi- 

1 ficance of all the recommendations and their effect. I may even venture tO' 

doubt whether the Honourable Members of the Government themselves are 
satisfied that they have been able to read the Report, digest it and consider 
it in all its aspects, as I am sure they would have to do before they submit 
their proposals to the Secretary of State. The Report conies to us 
under peculiar circumstances. It is a document of remarkable bre-- 
vity considering the issues involved. The conclusions are not all fully 
' supported by reasons. In fact, the reasons which led the Commis- 

sioners to draft a report of tliis character are obvious. The necessity 
of submitting their Report within a very short time was probably among 
the reasons which induced them to refrain from setting out all their 
reasons in support of their conclusions ; and this drawback, which is such a 
remarkable feature of the Report, is referred to in the minute of Mr. Petrie- 
who confesses that it was not possible for the Commission to set forth all their' 
reasons in support of their recbmmeiidations. Another handicap under wffiioh, 
we labour in considering this Report is the failure to publish the evidence 
on which it is based. It may be that the reasons which actuated the Commis- 
sioners who recommended that the evidence should not be published have some 
force, but in the absence of materials, the information, the data, on which the 
Commissioners came to their conclusions, we labour under a serious disad- 
vantage in considering their recommendations and making up our minds with 
regard to their proposals. The Honourable the Home Member laid very 
considerable stress on the unanimity and the interdependence of the recom- 
mendations. That tlie recommendations are interdependent is obvious.: y 

It also goes without saying that the recommendations are unanimous, and 
I do not wish to belittle such weight as may be due to the fact that the recom- 
mendations are the unanimous proposals of the members of the Commission. 

At the same time I do not thinlr that the unanimity of the Commissioners 
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absolves tbe Legislature from tbe duty of an independent examination of tbeir 
proposals. Tbe leading organ of tbe European Services in tlus coujitry calls 
tbis document a sort of treaty — a treaty between tbe Services and tini .Indian 
politicians. To that description I must strongly demur. We repiidiale tbe 
description altogether. 

Now, Sir, in asking for time I should like to point out tbe numerous 
difficulties which surround the subjects dealt with in these recommenda- 
tions. I should like to point out clearly bow it is inix^ossible to come to any 
conclusion in tbis session and bow absolutely necessary it is tliat we slioidd 
have reasonable time for tbe study of tbe Rex)ort and for a careful examina- 
tion not merely of tbe particular recommendations but of all tlndr imphea- 
tions and consequences. And is it not necessary to consult tbe Local Govern- 
ment on these recommendations before tbe Secretary of State comes to a 
decision ? 1 |)resunie that as a matter of course they will be consulted, but 

even the Local Governments cannot be expected to have their recommendations 
ready for submission by tbis time. They will also require time to consider 
the proposals and is it too much to say that even tbe x)i‘oviiicial Legislatures 
are interested in this matter and have a right to be consulted about tliese 
various recommendations ? The necessity for consulting tbe Local Govern- 
ments, tbe necessity for giving some voice to tbe xn’ovincial Legislatures which 
are interested in tbe matter of the transferred services as well as other matters, 
tbe necessity for giving ns further time — all point to tbe ex^aediency of acced- 
ing to our Resolution; 

I will now refer, Sir, very briefly to some of tbe leading recommenda- 
tions ill tbis Rejiort for tbe purpose of pointing out that it is not possible to 
assume that there can be no honest or reasonable diherence of opinion or that 
these questions admit only of one reasonable solution. Now, let us take first 
tbe question which apjieals most to tbe services themselves. I refer to the 
question of the financial relief wbioh tbe members of tbe Services have been 
claiming, I am not one of those who bold that tbe claims of tbe sendees 
in this behalf to some amount of financial relief do not deserve consideration, 
but there may be a reasonable difference of opinion with regard to tbe question 
of bow much relief they are entitled to. Then again primd facie tbe burden 
that is imposed upon the finances of this country by the proposals of the Lee 
Commission is a heavy one. It amoimts at the outset to about 96 lakhs odd, 
and it is expected to reach tbe figure of 1 crore and 25 lakhs. Last year tbe 
Finance Minister was at his wit’s end to balance tbe Budget and he was obliged 
to have recourse to additional taxation of a very nnxio'jiular sort. This time 
be has been able to balance the Budget, thanks to a windfall. Tlie revenues 
of this country are qaroverbially inelastic. We had to ax)j)oint only two years 
ago a Retrenchment Committee for the p>nTpose of suggesting measures of 
economy in the administration of the Central Government, These measures 
which were suggested by the Retrenchment Committee have and are being 
carried out, and before we come to affirm that our financial position is thorougli- 
ly satisfactoT'y or that w'c can depend u]302i an assured surplus in the future, 
we are invited to consider jiroposals for imposing an additional burden of about 
a crore. Now let me remarlc here that this estimate of a crore is at best only 
apxaroximate. There are several items in the relief which is xwoptosed to be 
granted which have not been properly evaluated as admitted in tbe report of 
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the Commission. For instance, take the question of the family pension fund. 
What amount of burden the Government will have to bear and. what amount 
of contribution the members will have to make we do not know. It is quite 
possible that the fund is made up entirely of contributions by the members 
themselves, but I am not aware of the facts. Then again take the question of 
amenities in the way of medical relief. There again it has not been properly 
worked out. It is hardly necessary for me to refer you to chapter and verse 
to support my statement that some of the items of relief which are recommended 
by this Commission have not been x^ropeiiy evaluated. The calculation that 
is to be found in the Rejport is at best a rough calculation. 

How let alone the approximate character of the calculations or the I’aci: 
that they are only rough calculations. We have to consider tlie lu'aring of 
these recommendations upon the other services and the othei- dejiarlments. 
We are all aware and the Government ecpially so that any (.leiuaud b\' one 
department and any concession made to one department has an inevilablo 
tendency to react upon other departments. In fact the demand is iufcciious. 
if I may be pardoned for the use of that expression. I( s[)read.s syiuj)atheti- 
cally to all the services and the departments, not to speak of the olhei de])art- 
raents and the other services. It is enough for me to refer to one. i see before 
me already the grim spectre of the military department casting a poihcntons 
shadow^ before ns. Mr. Richards, the Under Secretary oi Slate, infoimed the 
House of Commons a few days ago that the Indian .militmy tales of pay were 
being considered and that the allowances of married officers in tlie army were 
being considered and that they hoped to a.iTive at some conclusion sooner or 
later. The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett informed my friend ioiwan Baliadur 
Ramacliandra Rao a few days ago tliat the cost of the sii|)erior ci^'il sei vices 
had risen within the last ten years by a crore. I have some misgiiii'g that 
it was an under-estimate. However, I am willing to take ir ai that. L 
remember to have seen larger figures of the increase of the cost of the ci^'il 
services. He also informed my friend that the cost of the milijary ForJcLS 
during the last ten years had gone up by 5 crores if my recollcclioi) ol ie])l_y 
is ae curate. Now, we must remember this fact, that flie sLreng-h oL the 
establisliment of the superior civil services is very imicli smaller than the 
strength of the establishment of commissioned officers in (be army. The 
total strength of the siiperioj* civil officers is something like -1,270 and odd. 
In the aiany it comes to 7,000. We may therefore expect that, if this 
demand is followed up by a similar demand on behalf of tlu' army, wo 
shall be lot in for nea.rly double, if not five times, the amount of expeuditure. 
I do not know- whether my apprehension that ifc will be five times is likely 
to be correct or not. However, these are matters of detail into which it is 
unuecessaiy for me to enter, which the Finance Mnister may be lei't to 
solve at his leisure; but one thing is clear. If the cost of the increase 
in the various items of pay, allowances, amenities and so on amounts 
to a crore, tire cost in the case of the military services is likely to be about double. 
Tlien again remember another fact, that in the case of the civil services there 
is a distant prospect of diminution of the burden as tbe process of Indianisation 
begins to make itself felt, but how iimch more distant is that prospect with 
regard to tlie military services. Now, if you remember the bearing of these 
recommendations upon the other departments- and upon the otlier services, 
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it suggests the necessity for a very cautious and a careful examination of the 
whole subject, not a hasty commitment to the conclusions recommended by 
the Lee Commission. 

In connection wnth this question of pay and allowances, let me in passing 
- refer to one recommendation and that is in regard to the remittance privileges. 

I was under the impression that these remittance privileges were proposed 
to be granted in view of the necessity of officers haffiiig to remit money for the 
maintenance of their wives and children at home or for their education ; but, 
when you examine the recommendations, you find that it contains no condition 
whatever, no qualifications, no restrictions. The qualifications and restric- 
tions are to be found in the case of Indian officers of the superior sersdces wlio 
juay be entitled to overseas pay and who may happen to have their wives or 
children staying in Europe. In their case it is made a condition, but iii the 
case of the European officers there is no such condition or qualification proposed. 
Apart from any question of the burden of this remittance pri'vdiege, there is 
this further aspect of an invidious distinction which has not hitherto been drawn 
between the European and the Indian officers. 

Theu again take the question of commutation of pensions. It is proposed 
to he j'aiscd Horn one-third to one-half. It may be that the system of commu- 
te- lion oi' iKuisioii'i has much to commend it, but surely there ought to be some 
iiiuil. a ad are we sure that the proportion which under the existing rules is 
OLie-tiiiid. wliich if I remember aright wns raised from one-fourth to one-third, 
i-5 not adequott'. and wny it is necessary to raise the ]:)roportion to one-half ? 
It will ha-v'e the eJTect of adding considerably to the liabilities of the State. 

TIu'U, Sir, ^Yith regard, to the other concessions, you cannot prevent tliem 
ii’oui bai}Lg ajtplietl for by other services as well. Take for example the house- 
re it q u'ehiion. You cannot possibly grant further relief in the matter of hou.se- 
uaji 'uO oiie service and refuse to grant it to another service. They more or 
less always labour under the same conditions. I do not say that tlie fact 
o! the grievance being fairly widespread is an argument against the recogiii- 
T.i<)n of the grievance. It show's that it is necessary to proceed with some 
ainount of circumspection. Now, with regard to all these various measures 
of fiuancia,! relief, if the recruitment of the services could have been so maiii- 
]uilatcd tiiat the aggregate burden on the exchequer would not be increased, 
it might have gone some w'ay to mitigate the objection of the country to the 
jji'oposed addition. But I am afraid that this method of mitigation has not 
been adequately explored. 

Coming nowq Sir, to the organization and recruitment of the sei’vices, 
these are questions winch cannot possibly be separated from the other ques- 
tions contained in the- Eeport. I may acknowledge here that in the matter 
of tlie provincialization of the services wdjich are now all-India services, some 
ad\':ince has been made. 1 may also acknowledge that in the matter of the 
Indianizatioii of the all-India services some advance has been made in the 
proportion. But the advance that has been recommended lias not been such 
'A' as to satisfy the expectations of the cormtry. Now, we find that among the 

reserved services there are the Forest Service and the Engineering Service 
Irrigation Branch proposed to be reserved. So far as the Forest Service is 
couceiMied, in the provinces of Burma and Bombay it is not reserved. So far 
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as the Public Woiks Department is concerned, the Koads and Building Brandi 
has been transferred in several provinces, hut the Irrigation Branch has stilt 
been reserved, because it is said that anj^^ mismanagement of irrigation works 
may end in serious calamity, may end in the failure of crops and may cause a 
widespread calamity. But may I point out, that having regard to our ex- 
perience in the south, there is no reason to entertain any such apprehensions, 
Qkikiiig the Forest Department, I am not aware that the conservancy of forests 
in the Native States of Mysore and Travancore is not up to the mark. In 
those states the Department is managed by Indian officers, and I should hesitate 
to accept the position that the Forest Department involves responsibilities 
of such an onerons character that we do not possess Indian talent in sufficient 
measure to serve the needs of that Department. Then take the Irrigation 
Branch of the Public Works Department. Speaking from my experience of 
the working of the Irrigation Department in Madras, the districts in which 
the irrigation services have been manned or in which the irrigation of the 
district has been looked after by Indian engineers have been quite happy and 
contented. I may even go the length of saying that the Indian engineers 
have been specially conspicuous for the success with which they have been 
able to manage the maintenance, and not merely the maintenance but aW 
the construction of irrigation works. Some of the recent irrigation works 
on a large scale which have been constructed in Madras have been 
constructed by Indian engineers, and it is an object lesson not to be thrown 
away that one of the finest feats of irrigation engineering in the south is one 
which has been canied out by the Mysore Darbar for the purpose of damming: 
up the waters of the Cauvery. It is an irrigation work of the first magni- 
tude. It might not perhaps compare with , the Sukkur Barrage, but it will 
occupy a very respectable pilace among the chief irrigation works of India.. 
The Kanambady reservoir was an irrigation work which was designed and 
constructed by Indian agency e.ntirel3n We have no apprehensions whatever 
that either the construction or the maintenance of irrigation works will suffer' 
if entrusted to Indian agency. Far from that, the maintenance of irrigation 
works by Indian engineers will be far more of a success, as they are officers in 
closer touch with the people and possess a better understanding o f their wants. 
However, it is not necessary foi‘ me to GX])atiate further upon this point. I 
mention it only to show thaf with rogai'd to tlie further reservation, the con- 
tinued reservation, of Forests and the Irrigation Branch of the Engineering 
Department, difference of opinion is reasonably possible and is legitimate. 

Now, Sir, there are all sorts ol inquiries in the air, inquiries as to the manner 
in vffiich the reforms have worked, and so on. Is it unreasonable to say that 
the possible extension of the area of transferred subjects is not beyond the 
sphere of practical politics ? Even if we do not have any Eoyai Commission 
appointed, additions to the list of transferred subjects can be effected under 
the Grovernment of India Act, and without asking the House to commit itself 
to any special opinion upon this subject, I would only point out to the House 
and the (Toverument that the extension of the list of transferred subjects is 
not outside the region of practical politics ; and if any such transfer should 
take place, that is a factor which will have an influence upjon the decision of 
some of these questions. But however that may be, when I now plead only 
for further time for the consideration of this question, all these various factors. 
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wliicJi I have mentioned may be reasonably expected to induce the Government 
to grant our request. 

I should like to make only one or two remarks about one or two of the 
other services. Takn now the secmity services. It is a common ground 
■-f' between me and the Lee Commission that it is desirable in the field of the 

security services to reach an ecpality of strength between the Indian and the 
European elements in the cadre as early qs possible. They contemplate siicii 
an equality at the end of 15 years in the case of the Civil Service and at the 
end of 25 years in the case of the Police. Is it not possible to think otliermse ? 
May we not reasonably contend that a shorter period should he fixed for the 
attainment of this ecjuality ? Supposing I wish to attain equality between 
the two elements of the cadre, I might suggest a period of 10 years. If 
equality is to be reached, say, in a period of 10 years, it can only be by the stop- 
page of English recruitment. However, even if you think that there are objec- 
tions of an insuperable character at the present moment having regard to the 
existing constitutional position to the complete stoppage of recruitment, which 
I think may be safely carried out in view of the fact that it will take 10 years 
more to attain equality, supposing you cut down the English recruitment to 
20 per cent., even then it will take 12 years to attain equality. These are 
circumstances which may lead possibly to different conclusions and these are 
matters the consideration of which cannot be altogether put off ; and it is all 
the more necessary therefore that we should have ample time to examine the- 
subject carefully and come to considered conclusions. 

There is one service. Sir, to which I have not yet adverted, and that is the 
medical service. The recommendations of the Lee Commission in this respect 
ofier an easy target for criticism. In so far as tliey recommend the separation 
of the civil medical service from the military, 1 am at one Avitli them, but in 
so far as they recommend a unified Poyal Army Medical Corps foi-tlie purpose 
of looking after the needs of the Britisli units and tlie Indian units. I must 
protest with all the earnestness 1 can command. We do not wish to have the 
health and care of our troops committed to the Koval Array Corps and to be 
dependent upon that service ; not that I am suggesting any reflection upon the 
capacity or ability or skill of tiie Eoyal Army Medical Corps but there are 
serious disadvantages immlved in that course. In the first place, the Royal 
Army Medical Corps would not be subject to the Government of India but would 
be subject to the control of the War Gflice and the Imperial Government, 
and -the Indian Government will have very little voice with I'egard to that 
Corps. In the next place, the Royal Army M edical Corps has akways adinitted 
only persons of pure British blood and has never admitted Indians. We 
do not want to pay for a corps from which our own countrymen will be excluded 
or which will not be subject to the control of the Government of ludia. There 
is another factor yet. The Royal Army Medical Corps, as now constituted in 
India, is for the purpose of providing for the healtli of the British troop.s. 
I look forward to a gradual and a steady diminution i]i the number of British 
troops and it necessarily involves a gradual diminution in the strength of the 
^ medical personnel required in regard to the British troops. I should therefore 

have the strongest possible objection to forming a unified medical corps to be 
called the Royal Army Medical Corps and dependent not u|)on the Government 
of India but upon the control of an outside authority. The recommendations 
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of the Lee Commission are based upon what I may perhaps presume to call an 
antiquated document, Lieut. -General Burtchaeirs Beport. At the rate at 
which the world is moving a document of 191 9 may fairly be regarded as anti- 
quated. There was a burning question and Lieut.-General Biirtchaell framed 
a Beport after the Yerney-Lovett Beport. But subsequent to that, we had 
another Report by the Esher Committee which rvent into the whole subject, 
very elaborately examined all the various alternative proposals and came to 
conclusions. Not that I am in agreement with the conclusions of the Esher 
CojTimittee. I welcome the recommendations of the Lee Commission in so far 
as they advocate a ciwil medical service but the proposal to form a unified 
Boyal Army Medical Corps is one which, to my mind, is open to the gravest 
possible objection. 

Now, I pass on, Sir, to one proposal of the Lee Commission 'wbicli lias 
my miqualified approbation and that is about the appointment of the i'ublic 
Services Commission. Now’’, these questions which are dealt wilh by this 
Beport are all so comphcated, so intricate, so interdependent, that they req’nire 
a much larger allowance of time than v.'e have had for their considoralion. 
It inay be said that there are ciuestions of an urgent character which cannot 
afford to wait for three months, but my Besolution meets that contingency. 

I suggest that, if there are urgent questions of recruitment during this interval 
of tlu-ee months, you may proceed to recruit on the existing lines. That is 
a fair and a reasCinable ofl’er. I do not ask you to stop all recruitment during 
this jjciiod. of 3 months and cause any plausible ineonvenieiice or injury to public 
iuteiesrs. lii the matter again of relief of individuals, if t’-ou find that there are 
cases of ujgency vhere some relief has to be granted, speaking for myself, I 
ha. \-e no o injection to yoiu‘ granting reliei, pr<vvi( led ihaf you do not commit 
yours,df lo aity decision upon the question of luincijle or policy involved and 
pi‘o vi< led you recognise that any allowance or stm I flint may be paid to an indi- 
vidnol officer miust be capable of readjustmeni- in flic event of a contrary 
decision. If you do not have to make any payment now Iry way of immediate 
relief and if you consider that it would be a liaidshi]i to officers concerned to 
have the relief for which they have been claiming a.nd which now seems to be 
in sight postponed, i have no objection to its being granted with retrospective 
effect from (be 1st April 1921- as recommended by the Lee Commission. I 
make these oli'ers because, 1 think, tliey are only fair and I think that they 
o])viate tlie necessity for any decision upon any question of principle or policy. 
If you can do these two things, if you can grant retrospective relief, if you can 
make the appoititments which may be required during this interval of three 
months, 1 fail to see hotv public interests can possibty snfier or hotv individual 
officers can suffer any hardship in the event of my proposal being accepted. 
1 siilunit, Sir, that the request that we iiave made is extremely reasonable 
and f hope that the Govciaiment will sec their way not merely to granting this 
request of ours but also to siqqiorting the request and sending the Besolution 
of this House to the Secretary of State with their own sti'ong recommendation 
for the purpose of ])ostponmg a decision on these mattei's to the end of 
September. Let me only add this that any attempt to rn.sh into a decision 
on such important questions cannot fail to produce the impression that the 
services have been exercising their inflneiice upon the Government of India 
.and the Secretary of State. Any impression of that kind is certainly not 
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calculated to promote tlieir popularity or to make our deliberations more- 
cordial than they are at the present moment. 

With these words I move my Resolution. 

Hr. Chiairiiian : Resolution moved ; 

“ This A.'.-,(nubly recnaimeruls to tlie Governor-General in Council that he will be jiioased 
to convey to the iSecretary of Htate the opinion of this House ; 

(1) that it is Lmjjossihki for this House during this session to devote to the Leo Coniinissioii 

Itcpoft vhieh was [)ul)lished on the 27th of May, the attention that it rer(uii'es 
for a careful and thorough examination of its'proposals in all tlic-ir ns^jcoio and 
bearings and that for this purpose it is absolutely necessary to ali'ord furlher time 
to this lloiisc till Ihe yoptember session ; 

(2) that' the interval of tiirce months asked for by the llouso for the consideration of 

the many ini])ortant issues involved will neither cause any hardslup to the sei vii'cs 
Avhich ^v'ill obtain any linancial relief that may be eventually decided upon witii 
effect from the Jst of April 1024, nor affect public interests by impending recinii-- 
moTit for the services during the interval which may proceed on the existing lines ; 

(3) that any attempt to give effect to the recommendations of the (,'(.)m mission without 

giving adccjiiatt' time to this House and the country to f<irm a7r opinion upon jne- 
posiils of a fai'-]'cacl)ing character w-ith their inevitable repejcussions on other 
d('p.n'tm(?nts and services is bound to be resented as exhibiting a sufireiae dis- 
I'egan! of Indian jmblie opinion and to provoke feelings of widespread discontent.” 

Tlie Honourable Sir Alexander Mudcliman (Home Member) : Sir, if I 
rise early in this debate, it is because, I think,, it is desirable that I should 
make clear the position of Government in regard to this Eesolntion as early 
as possible. Such a statement, moreover, may possibly save the time of the 
House. I propose to confine myself strictly to the terms of tlte Resolution 
which has been so- ably moved by my friend opposite, He lias made, I think, 
a considerable study of the Report as is easily seen from bis speech, but the 
actual Resolution merely deals with the epaestion that the Report shoubi bn 
brought before this House for the purpose of consideration. Tdic Rescilution 
asks that the proposals of the Lee Commission should be c'xamincd during tlie 
September session. The Honourable Member argues that tlie interval will 
neither cause hardship to the services nor affect the public interest. He 
contends that any attempt to rush the Report of the Commission tlirough this 
House w’-oiild lead to wide discontent and would, in fact, amoimt to a breacli. 
of the various undertakings which have been given on this subject from time 
to time by my predecessor and by myself. Sir, it is most desirable that in a 
matter of this kind we should look at all the interests concerned. I was a little 
struck in tlie Honourable Member’s speech by the amount of time ho devoted 
to the services. The services are, of course, very important, but the recom- 
mendations of this Report do not merely confine themselves to the services. 
They are of a wider character. And I wish to emphasise that the iirgeuc}' 
of tiie report rests on a three-fold basis. It rests on tlie progress towards 
provincialisation. It rests on -the progress towards Iiidia-uization. And 
it rests on the well-being of the services. It does not rest on the one factor 
alone. 

The Warrant of appointment issued by His Majesty when be appoint- 
ed the Commission specifically directed the Commission to report “ with 
as little delay as possible. I wish to take this opxiortunity of acknowledging 
the great expedition with which the Lee Commission brought tlieir laliours to 
a unanimous conclusion. They assembled in India on the d-th of November- 
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not received in India till the 21st of May 1924. Their recommendations, as 
my Honourable friend has informed the House, are of the greatest importance 
and are of a far-reaching character. I accept this. Still, an early decision 
on tlicir ]jro[)Osals is of iin^Jortance — of great importance to those of the services 
wlii'di a re waiting to know what is to be their future, of great importance to the 
r'ovcrnnncnt of India who want to know their position in connection, with the 
services and of great importance for the purpose of future recruitment. The 
1 atter will be seriously prejudiced as long as matters are left undecided. These 
are all important points. I will quote here what the Royal Commission them- 
selves say on this point : 

‘ ' Wo also venture to urge that there should be as little delay a.s possible in considering 

and aotiiig upon our proposals. have striven to respond to the official request that we should 
treat our inquiry as a matter of lU’gency, and having done so we suggest that the position is oire 
in which the princi]>le of bis dat qiii cito dal is of special application.” 

Here I should like to make it perfectly clear that this reference is not merely 
intended to apply to the relief of the services but to a rapid disposal of the other 
recommendations contained in the Report, So much Sir, for the urgency of 
dealing with the Report. But I have no intention of suggesting that when 
you are dealing with this report you should deal with it in a hajjhazard way, 
without due consideration and without due examination. I said once before 
that I have no desire to rush' this House on an imwilling discussion of the 
Report AYliioh even we on this side have not examined in the way in which we 
ought to before coming to a final conclusion. In spite of the urgency of the 
Report, the Government of India and the Secretary of State are pr6j)ared, and 
have always been ready to give an opportunity to this House to express its 

■ views on the proposals before we arrive at conclusions. Such a promise, to 

■ my mind, would not he properly carried out by our attempting to rush the 
Report through in a session like this. As my Honourable friend said, this 
session was called for for a special purpose. It is a mere accident that the 
Report happened to be published on the day the session started. We brought 
the Report to your notice as early as we could regardless of the consequences 
which such a course must bring upon ourselves. The session, moreover, 
has been one of a. very arduous character and Honourable Members have 
frequently been detained in this Hoiise up to late hours and I may say 
Members on this side ol the House too. Therefore, if the House is really 
anxious to discuss this Report on its merits, as my Honourable friend no, doubt 
says, tliere null be no difficulty on this side to give an assurance tliat that 
opportunity should be given. But we cannot contemplate the possibility of 
this Repoi’t heeoiiiiiig, as my Honourable friend said, an antiquated document. 
All aiuiquatecl document, according to his definition, is a document which 
g<.>cs as far back as 1919. According to my definition it will be a document 
that does not go iieaily so far back, and in any case we cannot possibly contem- 
plate the possilnlity of the Lee Commission’s Report getting into that position. 
Therefore the di.scussion must take place as early as is compatilfie with the 
considei’utions which my Honourable friend has so ably put before the House. 
We on this side are perfectly willing to give an adjournment to enable the- 
Report to be discus.sed in a reasonable way after due examination. That, 
Sir, has been our position throughout. But the postponement should be on 
. hand Jidc grounds. The House, when, it meets us in Sejiternhor next, must be 
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.ready to discuss the Report on the merits. I will deal as frankly with the. < 

House as the Honourable Member has dealt with ; 

^ me. He asks I think that no decision should be 

arrived at on any question of principle or policy till the House had an ojrportu- I 

nity for considei.ing the Report. Sir, since I last addressed the House, I liave 
h.ad an opportimit^v of communicating with the Secretary of State and I have 
received instructioirs of a different character to those which I communi<“ded 
rrmhe ILtuse the other day. Honourable Members will remember that cot tain 
::'iatt>.ii's wei'c reserved as urgent, and there ’svas a fear in the minds of many 
lUcmijors i'Ji this Hou.se that on these matters orders would he passed behind 
tlieir backs. Put in blunt language, that was the fear and that was the cause -I 

of some di.strust. Well, I think I can disabuse their minds of that fear. I 
am prepared to give, on behalf of the Government of India and also of the 
Secretary of State, a pledge that no decision on any question of principle 
or jxjiicy shall be arrived at till this House has had an opportunity in the ; 

September session of examining tbe matter, on the imderstandiiig that the 
House passes a Eesoliitioii substantially in the terms of my Honourable friend’s 
Resolution. I shall be willing to accept it, and I hope the House will be 
willing to accept it. " , 

Ml’. A. Sangaswaoiy Iyengar (Tanjore mm Triobinopoiy : Non-Muliam- 
:mad,an Rural) : Are those the Secretary of State’s instructions ? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : Those are the views of the 
iSecretaiy of State and the Government of India. 

Mr. ¥. J. Patel (Bombay City : Non-Muhammadan Urban) : That a i 

Resolution should be jrassed in the terms in whicb Sir Sivaswami has moved 
it ? 

Mr. K. Venkataramana Eeddi (Guntur cum Nellore ; Non-Muhammadan 
Rural) : Ha.s the E,esolutioii been communicated to the Secretary of State ? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : It would be rather | 

difficult for him to pass orders if it had not. We have met you wherever 
we can, both the Government of India and the Secretary of State. We have 
decided to deal with the House perfectly frankly, and I put the case before 
you in the simplest manner I can. If the House accepts that view, ample I 

opportunity will be allowed to the Indian Legislature to discuss the conclu- 
sions of the Report. There must be no suspicion how^ever that we are wasting 
our time in the meantime. The Government of India and the Local Govern- ; 

ments must proceed with the further examination that my Honourable friend ; 

referred to ; they must go through the Report and examine it in every v'ay. 

There are many complicated issues in it. We cannot i>ut thi,s aside for a i 

moment, we shall have to do all v/e can in the next three months, otherwise 

the delay of the interval would be of no value at all. It is of course true tba,t 

the decision to grant relief to the services with effect from the 1st April goes • 

some way to meet the immediate urgency of issuing orders. If Honourable 

J.Iembers think too much consideration has been laid on this point, I w'ould 

like to remind them of the history of this case. The pay of the superior civil 

services in India ’,vas revised generally about the eiid of 1919 as the result i 

.of a Commission, which reported in 1915. The decision was arrived at in 

1919, and that will fall within the Honourable Member’s definition of an anti- 
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qiiated docimient. At that time, before the end of 1920, this jjoliey Inid 
broken down. Towards the end of the year 1920 and in 1921, a very large 
number of memorials were received from members of the Superior services 
complaining of the inadequacy of their pay and pensions. AVell, Sir, there 
was, and there is, a widespread feehng of discontent in the Services — that is 
undeniable and, however you recruit your services and whatever your form 
of Government, and whether you. pay yotu? services or do not pay them ade- 
quately, it is not wise to have discontented services. That I think the House 
will readily admit. I nierely put this point to the House with the object of 
showing, that if relief is granted from April 1924, that relief will be to meet 
cases of grievance at least three years old at that date. Well, Sir, T do ]iot 
know that I have much more to say on the point. I do jiot ])ropose, nor 
do I think after the aniioiincement I have made to the House, it is necessary 
or even in order for me to refer to an}?- of the details of the Eeport. take 
the Eeport as a whole ; we say we shall postpone discussion at your request, 
and we will take it up in September. Therefore, I do not propose to talce up 
any of the pjoints of the Eeport itself. I trust the House will think I have dealt 
eprite frankly with it and that the statement I have made will shorten this 
discussion. 

Mr. V. J. Patei : Sir, it is really somewhat difficult to understand 
what we are really discussing, (A Voice : Louder please.”) 1 find 

it diflicnlt to mrderstand what exactly it is that we are discussing. It 
is common ground, it seems, between Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer and those who 
think with him, and the Honourable the Home Member and those who think 
with him, as also with Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya and those who tliink 
with him, that this matter should not be discussed at this session. It app'ears. 
at any rate, to be common ground betw^een all parties that it should be dis- 
cussed, if at all, in September. These two facts being clear, i really fail to 
understand what it is that we arc fighting for. Whether this Eesoluiion should 
he passed or that Eesoliition should he passed is the question that i.s before 
the House. But tlie result appeals to me to be the same. Perhaps my friend 
the Home Member wants some price for the postponement and tliat price i.s 
indicated in part (2) of Sir Sivasw^amy Aiyer’s Eesolution. Nowq 1 put it to 
hill)' — If that is so, is it fair '? Should you treat the House in this w'ay ? Yon 
are agreed that this matter should not and could not be discussed in this ses- 
sion because neither the .Home Member nor the Members of tlvis House are 
prepared to discuss this Resolution on its merits. .If the Home Meiuber 
is not prepared, and if the non-official Members of this Iiou.se are not 
prepared, then the only course is to postpone the discussion till September. 
kVhy should he seek a price for this postponement ? Is it right ? He wants 
to postpone the discussion because he has not studied the Eeport. iies 
admitted that other Government Members also are not quite ju'cpared to go 
into the details of this Pi,eport. Members of this House are also not yet pre- 
pared for the discussion of the Eeport. If that is so, is it fair for him to ask 
this price for this postponement? Why not keep the matter over to the 
September session, leaving every party free to press its own views on that 
occasion. 

I see there are three schools of thought. There is one school of thouglit 
which w^ould like that this Report should be discussed on its meiits a] art 
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from the question of constitiitionai advance. My friend, the Mover of this 
Eesolution, seems to me to be of that opinion and there are i)er]iaps some 
other non-official Members of that opinion. Perhaps the Government 
Members also would like it. I have not the slightest doubt that the Govern- 
ment Members hold the view that this matter should be treated on its own 
merits apart from the question of constitutional advance. This is one school. 

There are others like my friend Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya who feel 
that, though this matter in their opinion could not possibly be separated 
from the question of constitutional advance, if the Secretary of State does not 
accept their view and forces them to discuss the Eeport on its merits apart 
from the question of constitutional advance, then they say in the second 
paragraph of this amendment that “ in any case ” this matter should be 
postponed till September. Their whole point seems to be to convey to the 
Secretary of State the sense of this House that this is a matter rvhich could 
not he separated from the question of constitutional advance and if the Secre- 
tary of State thinks otherwise, then they say they have no other alternative 
but to discuss it on its merits. Why should you prevent the Members of this 
Assembly from placing that view before the Secretary of State ? It may 
be that the Secretary of State may be a reasonable man, not so unreasonable 
as yon are. (Laughter.) It is just likely that he might appreciate this view- 
point. He might think that, as there is a large body of opinion in the Assembly 
who feel that this is a matter w’-hich could not possibly be separated from 
the question of constitutional advance, he should therefore agree with them 
and have both the matters simultaneously examined. There is just a chance. 
Therefore all that Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya and those who think with 
him want is this : “ Give us an opportunity of making this representation 
to the Secretary of State, and if the Secretary of State does not agree with us, 
then of course we will fall back upon the second part of the amendment, namely, 
in any case this matter should be discussed in September.^’ The question 
will of course be discussed then on its merits by those who take this view. 
That is the second- school of thought. 

There is yet a third school of thought. They think that this report should 
under no circumstances be considered on its merits apart from the question 
of constitutional reform. These two subjects in their opinion cannot possibly 
be separated. Even if the Secretary of State feels otherwise, decides other- 
wise, they are not going to have anything to do with this report. There is 
that school of thought also. You must remember that. They strongly feel 
that the manner in which this Eeport has come before this House for consi- 
deration is simply scandalous, to say the least of it. Members will recollect 
that the last Assembly, when the announcement for the appointment of tliis 
Commission was made, moved an adjournment of the House for the purpose 
of discussing the said announcement. They carried that motion for adjourn- 
ment, thus marking their protest against the appointment of any Commission. 
Hot only that, they went further. When the Government came forward 
with a demand for a grant of three lakhs of rupees for the expenditure of this. 
Commission, the last Assembly again repeated their protest in spite of the 
entreaties of the Government Benches by refusing the demand for grant. 
I have gone through the proceedings on that occasion and I find that some 
very moderate Members of that Assembly had stated that, if in spite of their 
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repeated protests tlie Commission was going to be thrust on this country, 
then the country was not going to co-operate with that Commission. Such 
was the manly stand that the last Assembly took. Now I put it to this House ; 

this House which claims to be more representative 
^ than the last Assembly (An Honourable Mem- 

her : “ Question ”) : What attitude should they adopt on this question 1 The 
question really is, when the last Assembly had more than once entered their 
protest against the appointment of the Commission, first, by passing a motion 
for adjournment, and, secondly, by refusing the demand for the grant, then 
is ft right for this Assembly now even to think of considering this Ee^jort. 
This is one ground on which, in the opinion of some Members of this Assembly, 
this Report should be thrown into the waste-paper basket. But there is 
another and stronger reason why this Report should not be considered at all 
by this Assembly. If this House desires to be taken seriously on the question 
of constitutional advance, then I say this Report should not be considered 
by them at all. Remember what we did in the Delhi session. We passed 
a Resolution asking for a round-table conference for drafting a scheme of self- 
government. We passed it by an overwhelming majority. Government 
^d not respond to the satisfaction of the Assembly, and what attitude did 
this House then take ? {Pandit Shamlal Nehru : “ They gave an official 
Committee,”) Yes, this House considered the announcement made by Sir 
Malcolm Hailey, the then Home Member, regarding the appointment of that 
Committee, and thought that the announcement was an insult to this House, 
with the result that this House decided to refuse demands for grants. (The 
Honourable Sir Basil BlacJcett : “ They did not do it.”) They refused four 
grants, and when further demands for grants were made they said, “ Yes, 
you want to spend so much money on certain departments, all right, spend 
it, we have no objection ” ; but when you came with the Finance Bill, they 
said No, thank you. We cannot pass the Finance Bill and thus supply funds 
to you. We did not promise jmu money, you asked our permission to spend 
and we said we had no objection ; by all means spend. But we cannot give 
you the money. You have for the last 150 years drained the country and 
you might as well spend from that.” The Finance Bill was rejected. Such 
was the manly, com’ageous stand which the Assembly took. I put it to this 
House. Are you now going to be consistent with that attitude which you 
took in February and March ? If you want to be consistent, if you have any 
self-respect, the only course open to you is to refuse to consider the Report 
of the Lee Commission. I feel, however, that the Government must be con- 
gratulating themselves to find that the Assembly is by degrees going dowm 
and down and gradually giving up that fight which they began in the February 
and March meetings of the Assembl}''. (Cries of no.”) Facts are facts. 
This is my feeling from my experience, of this session, I shall be glad to find 
that I am wrong. I subinit that no Member who was a party to the injection 
of the Budget could think of discussing this Report apart from the question 
of constitutional reforms. Self-respect and the dignity of the Assembly 
demand that ttis is the only right course for the Assembly to adopt. These 
are the three views which can well be discusse-.l on their merits when the 
Report is taken up for consideration. Let us not commit any party to any- 
thing now. Let us leave each party free to express its own views at tlm- proper 
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time. Let Pandit Madan MoLan Malaviya be free to express liis view and our 
friend (Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyer) to press his view, and let those who think 
with me be free to press their views when the Report comes up for considera- 
tion. If you think you are committing any party to anything by passing any 
Resolution now, you are very much mistaken. Supposing this Resolution 
is passed, still I submit it will be open to Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya in 
September to press his view and say, ‘‘ No, this Report cannot be discussed 
now, make a representation to the Secretary of State first that this question 
should not be separated from the other question of constitutional advance, 
and if the Secretary of State ultimately comes to a contrary decision, I might 
agree to a discussion of tire Report on its merits.” If I am right in this view, 
then I ask, w^y not make a representation now so that, when in September 
the matter comes up for discussion Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya could not 
raise this question again ? This course would facilitate the business of the 
House. As for the third school of thought, of course there is no remedy except 
Swaraj. It represents a view which wdll be pressed and pressed and ]3ressed 
till Swaraj is obtained. Believe me you cannot get out of it ; it wdll ahvays 
be there. Even if it is in minority, it will be pressed so long as Swaraj is not 
•obtained. 

There is one other matter I would like to urge upon the attention of this 
House, and it is this. Yon may, if you decide, consider these recommenda- 
tions in September, but take it from me, that any vested interests created 
W''hether with or without the assent of this Assembly wdll not be safe. You, 
have no right to create any further vested interests at this stage. At the 
earliest possible opportunity the country, which I venture to submit is not 
fully represented here, will repudiate any such vested interests. You are 
.mistaken if you think you are merely concerned wdth the consent or assent 
of this Assembl}^ Remember that there is such a body as the Indian National 
Congress representing the country. Take note of it ; you may laugh at it ; 
you may disregard .my wnruing (Laughter), but there it is. Before I sit down 
I should like to repeat that wdien all parties are agreed that this matter should 
not be taken up now^ the best course is not to pass this Resolution or that 
Resolution : but to allow the whole matter to go over to September when 
every point of view^ wdll be fully discussed and all the three schools of thought 
wdll have fine scope. I think therefore the only solution of this inijiass'i — if 
I may call it so — is for someone to move that the further discussion of t-Ms 
Resolution be adjourned till the September se.ssion. • 

Mr. Chairman ; Does the Honourable Member move that propo.sition 
formally.^ 

Mr. y. J. Patel : I do not think I wdll move it. 

Mr. R. D. Bell. (Bombay : Nominated Official) : Sir, Mr. Patel in the 
earlier part of his speech has referred to a point on wffiich I should like to 
make a few remarks. In referrijig to clause (2) of Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer’s 
Resolution, he delicately mentioned the price wdiich the Honour- 
able the Home Member has consented to take in return for the Reso- 
lution. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya referred to the failure of the Commis- 
sion to publish, its evidence, and one can recognise now that there are certain 
disadvantages in that coiuse. It is for this reason that I wsh to put before 
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tlie House a few facts. I xatlier feel that I am in tiie position of a sliaieholder 
in an Iron and Steel Compaiiy speaking on a Tariff Bill, but I can assure the 
House {Mf, V . J. Patel : “ I hope you will not vote ”) that my interest is a 
i^^ery small one and is locked up in a highly speculative concern entitled 
Appendix IV. I msh to deal specially with the case of the uncovena, nted 
services and I wish to place some reservations on the remarks whicli I make. 
I can only speak of what I know, that is, the condition of these services in my 
own Province, the Presidency of Bombay. In dealing with these services I 
visualise the normal case — that of an ofircer who marries about the age of 30 
and has a small family. There is an impression, sometimes, that before the 
War the members of these nncovenanted services were comparatively well 
off. On this point I should like to say that when I came to India in 1 902 I 
found that a married member of these services in the Bombay Presidency 
had to live with very great regard to carefulness and economy. Not very 
long afterwards the need for revising the conditions of these services was 
recognised. In 1912 there was appointed the Public Services Commission. 
Before the Public Services Commission could report the War broke out and 
the War had for quite a long time a definite economic effect on the uncove- 
nauted services. The cost of living in India, unlike the cost of living 
in England, rose very slowly until the very end of the War. In England, 
school fees, which are the main item in an officer’s remittances, also rose very 
slowly. Then again there was a tendency for the standard of life to fall from 
the careful and economic to the frugal, and, as everyone knows, sacrifices 
were vdllingly made in every direction. It was quite impossible in ordinary 
circumstances for an officer to take leave and there was no immediate necessity 
for him to save passage money. 

Mr, Chairman : Order, order. I would request the Honourable Member 
not to go into details at tliis stage. He will realise that the issue before the 
House is rather a restricted one. 


Mr. R. D. Bell : My point is tliis, Sir. The urgency of tbe case rests, 
upon its merits. If the claims of these services are not well merited, then 
they are not urgent. T Lope you vlll recognise ni}’- point Sir, and allow me 
to proceed. Well, Sir, I shall be as brief as possible in coming to the main 
point. There was a revision of pay in 1919. but the revision was made on the 
basis of a two-sLilling rupee. With the fall in the exchange the condition of 
the serrtces was entirely altered. Now it may be said that the services have 
had an increase of pay in 1919, and statistics may be given to show what has 
been the.rise in the cost of laving since the Public Services Commission reported. 
The main point is whether the pay of the nncovenanted services is sufficient, — 
whatever lias been the increase in the costs of living and whatever increases 
of pay they have received — whether their pay is sufficient to maintain them 
in moderate comfort and free from financial anxieties. Mbdl, Sir, last year- 
I collected a large number of household budgets in the Presidency of Bombay 
and I should like to point out to the House that peojlc who keep household 
budgets are generally very careful and economical people ...... 

Mr. A. Rangaswami lyenger : Sir, are we now going into the family 
budgets of people in the different services ? 

Mr. Chairman : I hope the Honourable Member will come to the point.. 
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Mr. S. D. Bell * The result of that iaquiiy (and I can assure the House 
that in nearly every case not tlie average figure but the lowest figure was 
talien) was to show that in the Bombay Presidency in the unoovenanted 
services, such as the Police and Forest Services, if the pay were raised by 25 
per cent, it would barely enable them to meet their expenses between the ages 
of 30 and 40 and would be quite insufficient to meet expenses after the age 
of 40. 

Setli Govind Dass (Central Provinces : Landholders) : Sir, is the House 
allowed to go into the merits of the question ? 

Mr. E. D. Bell : I am not dealing with the merits of the question. 

Dr. H. S. Gour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions ; Non-Muhammadan) : 
Do I understand the Honourable Member to be speaking against the motion 
for postponement ? 

Mr. E. D, Bell i I am speaking on the Kesolution. If these facts are 
recognised, then the settlement of the case becomes an urgent matter ; and 
I understand it is the urgency of the matter which is now under consideration. 
I am speaking with special reference to clause (2) of Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer’s 
Resolution. But I recognise, Sir, that the Report must be considered as a 
whole and, on behalf of the uncovonanted services, though I speak without 
any authorisation, I should like to acknowledge the marked consideration 
which the Honourable the Mover of the Resolution has shown towards these 
services in framing it. I put it before the House entirely from the point of 
view of the services now in India and I suggest, Sir, that the existing em- 
ployees of Grovernment deserve the same treatment as the employees of any 
other prudent and Honourable employer may be expected to receive. The 
point is this — ^the administrative machine is a delicate one and it is to every- 
one’s interest that it should run smoothly. Some parts of it have, within the 
last year or two, become heated, and what is wanted now is a little lubricating 
oil. It is no good, when lubricating oil is required, for ];)eople to throw handfuls 
of sand into the oil chamber. That is the point I wish to make — ^that some 
consideration must be shown between now and September to these services 
and that nothing should be done in the meantime to increase the somewhat 
high feeling that exists in the matter of their pay. As I said just now, what 
is wanted is oil, and if you put in sand instead, more heat will be engendered 
and, if I may use the expression, there will be a good deal of squeaking. 

Sir Parshotamdas Tiiakurdas (Indian Merchants’ Chamber : Indian 
Commerce) ; Sir, I do not think I would like to follow the example of my 
Honourable friend from Bombay, Mr. Bell, in what he said regarding the 
various details in connection wibh the Report. I fully agree with iny friend 
Mr. Patel that the House is practically unanimous that the Report should not 
be discussed now. The only question before the House is as to how we should 
adjourn — on the Resolution moved by Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer or on the 
amendment ’proposed by Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. Mr. Patel said 
that paragraph 2 of Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer’s Resolution was the price that the 
Honourable the Home Member was taking from the House for this postpone- 
ment. I really wonder if any Honourable Member of this House is prepared 
either to allege or to believe that that RevSolution of Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer’s 
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wriB drafted by tlie Honourable tlie Leader of tbe House and was given to Mni 
to be put in as Ms Resolution. (Mr. Demid Prasad SinJia and another Honourable 
Member ; “ Nobody suggested that.”) If that is a tiling wbicb cannot even 
be conceived of by this House as is evidenced by two interruptions I have 
had from both sides of the House, the only other inference that remains is that 
Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer has offered to pay a price for- the adjournment of this 
discussion from to-day to September. With the reputation that Sir Siva- 
swamy Aiyer has had in this House and before 1 say, Sir, with all the emphasis 
at my command that the idea that paragrajih 2 of Iris Resolution is a price 
for the post])onemcnt may be safely put out of serious consideration at this 
stage. For, after all. what does jiaragi'aph 2 of Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer’s Resolu- 
tion contain ? It only rejoeats that in case Goverjiment decide, either on 
the recommendatlou of this House, or, ovcriiding tbe recommendation of this 
House, — as is generally ap])!’chended at this in<)m<‘nt, — to give relief to the 
.services on tlie lines indicated in the Leo Commission Re]mrt, Sir Sivaswamy 
Aiyer only indicates or wants it to be indicated to the Secretary of State that 
the Government will be in a position to do that as much after September next 
as now. Beyond that I fail to see where the question of any price in connec- 
tion with paragi-aph 2 of Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer’s Resolution comes in. If 
the maj ority of this House very strongly feel that paragra,ph 2 had better not 
be there, aud with the elimination of that paragraph the House is likely to be 
imanimoLis on the other twm parts of Sir Sivaswamy Aiycr’s Resolution, I 
do not Imow whether my Honourable friend will agree to omit that part which 
apparently is looked upon with some suspicion some in this House. But, , 
let me, Sir, put to the House the other side of the question. If paragraph 2 
of Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer ’s Resolution as it is worded, it does not matter whether 
it is the Home Member’s idea or whether it is my Honourable friend’s, Sir 
Sivaswamy’s, is a price, what is it that the amendment of my Honourable 
friend Pandit Malaviya wishes to indicate. That amendment, I feel, can 
well be styled as something novel in the other direction ; for, that amendment, 
Sir, convey.s a commitment of the opinion of this House, a commitment to 
wMich I feel that tiiis House would not be justified in giMng any endorsement. 
We have not discussed it and I take it that we are not to-day to he allowed 
to discuss that aspect of the question ?‘ai.sed in pnragrajdi 1 of the Honourable 
Pandit’s amendment. If paragraph 2 of Sir Sivaswamy xHyer’s Resolution 
is a price, I say that paragraph 1 of the Honourable Pandit’s amendment is 
also an effoi-t to get a commitment from this Assembly to a certain line of 
action \YMuh ought to be left open for discussion in September next. But, 
after all, supposing tliat this amendment is not passed, there is nothing in Sir 
Sivaswamy’s Resolution w'hich will prevent this Assembly from passing a 
Resolution on tlie lines of paragrapjh 1 of the Honourable Pandit’s amendment 
if tlie House so chose to do it in September next, after full and mature consi- 
deration, But I feel that on this question of the adjournment of the discussion 
of this subject at present the Honourable Pandit’s amendment is out of place 
and it ceitainly is an effort at a sorb of pre-indication of what may be coming, 
an indication which we have not yet had enough time to discuss on the floor 
of this House. 

I will, Sir, mention one more point. W'hat is indicated in paragraph 1 
of the Honourable Pandit’s amendment causes an interdependence between. 
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the subject matter of the Lee Commission Report and the question of further 
advance in the reforms for India. There is no doubt a great deal in the Lee 
Commission Report and in the whole subject touched upon in tliat Report 
which is interdependent upon further reforms for India. The Honourable 
the Home Member said that there were three main features of the Lee Com- 
mission Report. He put as No. 3 the last, the question of advance in paj’- and 
allowances for the serHces. . I remember very w^eU an Honourable Member 
from this side of the House interrupting him there and saying to the Honouj’- 
ahle the Home Member that that was the most important pai-t of it. If in 
tliv^ e^’■es of non-official members of this House or at least in the eyes of some 
leadijig I'tlembers of tliis House that is the most important part of the Lee 
Commi ,sion Report, namely, the question of further reramieratioii, increase 
of pav aud allowances for the seindces, I take it that it should not be difficult 
for this House, irrespective of the question of reforms, to give a definite expres- 
sion of their opinion in September next : for, either the services are adequately 
paid or they are not so paid :and in order to come to a definite conclusion on 
that point perhaps a little more time, is all that is wanted in order that each 
one may make his own inquiries, may take Ins own time to study the whole 
question and make up his mind as to whether the services need further increase 
or not. I personally feel that side by side with that question, which I look 
upon as a very important one from the country’s fi.nancial point of view, the 
other two points mentioned by the Honourable the Home Member are also 
very important and it is those two points that cause so much interdependence 
upon the question of an advance in the reforms for India. The question of 
an increase in pay and allowance is not and cannot be connected with further 
reforms. 

The Secretary of State, I am pleased to say, and I am sure the House must 
have noted it with satisfaction, has agreed not to take any action on any of 
the questions dealt with in the Lee Commission Report till September next. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Mnddiman : Subject to the House 
passing a Resolution substantially in conformity with the present Resolu- 
tion. 

Ms. V, J. Patel : That is the price, b 

Sir Furshotamdas Thakurdas : I should like to know wffiether the 
H no arable Member attaches great importance to paragraph 2 of the Reso- 
lution. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : I attach great importance 
to it. 

Seth Govind Das : Does the Honourable Member move that paxl 2- of 
the Resolution should be deleted ? 

Sir Furshotamdas Thakurdas : I do not think the question arises at 
tliis stage. The Honourable Member is rather in a hurry. I do not know 
wfiiether there is any motive in the mind of the Secretary of State in agreeing 
to this postponement. Leaving aside for the moment the price ^Yhieh my 
Honourable friend here says the Secretary of State insists upon getting, I 
really w-ondei whether the Secretary of State can have any other motive in 
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agreeing not to take any action on tke Lee Commission Eepoit till after next 
September when the Assembly has discussed it, except this. I would like to 
believe, and I do believe until I am conrdnced otherwise, that the Secretary 
of State is genuinely anxious to get a clear expression of opinion from this 
Assembly as to what the Assembly tliinks on the merits of the case in regard 
to the Lee Commission Eeport. Ample time we will have to criticise either 
the methods or the want of fulness or the extreme shortness of the Lee Com- 
mission Eeport. The House can criticise to its heart’s content the fact that 
the evidence has not heen made available to us, a thing which, as far as I can 
lemember, is -without any precedent. On that we can say that we have been 
unable to form our opinion exactly in the same manner as the commissioners 
of that Royal Commission might have been able to form their opinion ; but 
in spite of all this, taking the facts as they are I would like to believe, and I 
sincerely believe, that the Secretary of State is anxious to get at the real genuine 
opinion of this Assembly on the merits of the case as it is put before 
us in the Eeport of the Eoyal Commission. "Why should this Assembly not 
discuss that Report dispassionately without any other consideration but abso- 
lutely on the merits of the case as presented to us. Let us criticise it in every 
way possible. Let us say that we do not want any recruitment if we are con- 
vinced that way. I implore the House not to mix uj) with it any sort of pre- 
idea that we w’ill not discuss this very important question, a question which 
has been a burning question for some years now, a question on which the non- 
ofiS.oial Indians and the Government have had strong opinions. I implore 
the House that it will not commit itself to this amendment and will not 
condeimi its judgment by sajdng that it will not discuss this question except 
as interdependent upon the question of advance of reforms for India, 

For after all, Sir, the decision in that matter of advance in reforms is 
bound to take time. It may take six months or a 5mar. I hope it will take 
less. In some quarters it is thought that it will take more than a year. If 
the House is convinced that the services are inadequately paid, may I ask the 
House if they are honestly and conscientiously prepared to say that the services 
should be starved for a period of a year or two years ? . If, on the other hand, 
the House are convinced that the services are adequately paid, even though 
reforms may be ofiercd within the next fortnight, why should we vote any 
further allowances or any further pay ? I therefore plead, in order that the 
opinion of this Assembly on the Lee Commission’s Eeport may have the fullest 
weight, not only in India but everywhere else, I plead that no conditions 
shall be put at this stage on the fall, impartial and dispassionate consideration 
of the Lee Commission’s Eeport as it is presented to this House. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member) ; Sir, I rather 
share the position of Mr. Patel in finding it difficult to understand what it is 
we are actually discussing. We are certainly not discussing the merits of tlm 
Report nor the grievances of the ser^dces nor are we discussing immediate 
constitutional advance. Mr, Patel described three schools of thought. I 
woul.d suggest that the Assembly as a whole would prove itself more worthy 
to be called thoughtful if it did not attempt to pre-judge the Lee Commission’s 
Eeport before it has read it. If Mr. Patel wants to spend the next three 
months in the manly occupation of hurling this Eeport into the wastepaper 
basket, what is the good of the Secretary of State or the Government of India 
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waiting until three months hence when he will again declare that he is still 
doing it ? What we are discussing is a point on which we are all agreed, that 
none of us have had time to read the Report or study it sufficiently to discuss 
it. Mr. Patel who belongs to a school of thought that always looks for a 
price says that clause (2) of Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer’s Resolution is the price 
which is being paid for the promise of the Secretary of State that he will not 
take action on tMs Report until next September. Now clause (2), as I read 
it, is practically merely a statement of fact. It is a statement of fact that 
it is the intention of the Secretary of State and the Government of India to 
give ehect to any financial relief that may eventually be decided upon for the 
services as from the 1st of April 1924. Let me make myself clear. I should 
like to safeguard myself in this. I do not say that every single decision that 
may be taken on the Lee Commission’s Report wiU be antedated to the 1st 
April 1924. But it is common ground that when and if it is decided to give 
relief of any kind in the form of financial relief to the services, that will, gener- 
ally speaking, be antedated to the 1st of April 1924. 

Mr, Chaman Lai (West Pimjab ; Non-Muhammadan) : I do not wish 
to interrupt the Honourable Member but may I ask him to make the point 
very clear whether it has already been decided that all increases granted shall 
have retrospective efiect from the 1st April 1924 ? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: So I understand Sir, yes. Not 
that this Report should have retrospective effect but that any financial relief 
that may be decided upon shall be antedated to the 1st of April. And I 
would ask the House to consider whether there is anything unreasonable in 
that. 

Pandit Sliamlal Nehru : May I ask why the poor military oflicer has 
been ignored ? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : This was a Commission on the 
superior civil serffices. So far as I loiow the military is not a superior civil 
service. 

The amendment moved by the Honourable Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
amounts to a statement that in the opinion of this Plouse no kind of relief shall 
be given to the services nor any of the other questions raised in the Lee Com- 
mission’s Report considered until such date — I have not got the exact words, 
but until Swaraj comes in by Fabian methods or otherwise. Well, that is 
a Fabian way of treating the Lee Commission’s Report, and the Honourable 
the Home Member put in a plea earlier in the day not to turn this into an 
antiquated document before it isnised. I would seriously ask the House to 
consider whether the re.sult of passing the Honourable Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya’s amendment would be useful. It would be a direct statement 
to the Secretary of Sta,te, to the Government of India and to every one con- 
cerned that this House is not prepared to consider the Lee Report on its merits. 
It would be a statement to that effect before the Report has even been read. 
It would be a direct negative, and is it not obvious that the Secretary of State 
in saying that he is willing to leave over any decision on anything in this report 
until it has been discussed in September must ask that he shall not be met by 
-a reply that in no circumstances will we consider the Report on its merits ? 
If the House says that, obviously there is nothing for the Government of 
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India and the Secretary of State to do but to treat this manly action in the 
same way as they had to treat the manly action to which Mr. Patel was re- 
ferring in the last session. But I am sure the House will not take that line 
and I ask them not to do so in their own interest and in the interests of India, 
We want this Keport discussed on its merits. We want to know the opinion 
of all sections of the House and of the House as a whole, and we want to be 
sure that any action we take in accordance with the recommendations of the 
EejDort or in contravention of those recommendations is taken alter ca-refiii 
ancl full consideration of the whole matter. If we leave it till September and 
then discuss the whole thing on merits, we shall be in a position to consider 
whether the relief in this direction is inadequate, whether Indianization in 
this particular service is adequate, whether the provincialization of another 
is desirable or not. The Report could then be discussed and India as a whole 
will surely benefit by having the opportunity for that dispassionate and — if 
I may use a word used the other day — colourless discussion wdiicli is desirable 
for this pm'pose. I would therefore appeal to the House not to stultify the- 
whole matter by passing the Honourable Pandit’s Resolution. 

As regards the Resolution of Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer, it represents nothing 
more than a statement that it is desirable to postpone consideration of this 
matter until September, and that as a matter of fact the decision of the Se- 
cretary of State to give relief as from the 1st of April, in so far as relief is given 
will cause that postponement to do no particular harm. If the House pre- 
fers on the suggestion of Mr. Patel to adjourn the debate without further ^s- 
ciission, not passing any Resolution, I am authorised by the Home Member 
to say that he would see no objection to that course, which comes to much 
the same thing. 

Mr. B. Venkatapatii'aju (Gimjam cum Vizagapatam : Non-Muham- 
madan Rural) : Sir, in accordance with the wishes of the Home Member I 
propose to move that further discussion be postponed till September of this 
year. 

Mr. Chairman : The question is : 

“That further discussion of this Resolution be now adjourned.” 

Diwan Bahadur M. Ramachaiidra Rao : (Godavari cimi Kistna : Non- 
Muhammadan Rural) : I rvish to aslc: the Honourable the Home Member 
whether in the interval he would induce the Secretary of State to publish such 
portions of the evidence as he may consider necessary or advisable and. have 
such evidence made available for the consideration of this Horise. I may 
say, Sir, that some of us who are in the profession of law are accustomed when 
criticising a judgment to have before ns the evidence in support of the judg- 
ment. In connection with this Report wo have been considerably handicapped 
for want of the material on which the series of opinions contained in this 
Report arc based. I venture to suggest, Sir, that representations., made by 
the various Service Associations, may be printed and made available to this. 
House. 1 am aware, that the Commissioners have stated in the Rep<!i't that 
41 1 witnesses were examined of whom 151 gave their evidence in public and 
the remainder gave their evidence in camera, and for that reason the Com- 
missioners declined to publish the evidence. But I venture to think that,, 
whatever may be the opinion of the Commissioner, it is the unanimous wish 
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of tMs House tliat the materials on wliicli decisions liave been come to by tlie 
Commission should be made available to this House. During the Delhi 
session I think it was my friend Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas who asked a 
question that the material which was placed by the Government of India 
before this Commission in regard to the cost of living should be made avail- 
able to this House, and Sir Malcolm Hailey then stated that that would be 
published along mth this Deport ; and now we have the decision of the Com- 
mittee that the evidence should not be published. It seems to me, Sir, that 
the materials placed by the Government of India before the Lee Commission 
should also be made available to this House. Unless some such course is taken, 
the series of opinions contained in the Report cannot be sifted and wn shall 
absolutely be in the dark when we come to discuss the report. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : I am in a little difficulty. 
Sir, in regard to this matter. The Royal Commission, I take it, reported 
to His Majesty and I think when it has reported, it h functus officio. Is there 
any authority left to do anything in connection with the Commission when 
the Commission is functus officio ? 

Diwaii Bahadur M. Raniachaiidra Eao : All the materials are in the 
hands of the Secretary of State. 

The Honourable Sh Alexander Muddiman : I will enquire into it. 
I will consider the matter. A great deal of evidence was given in secrecy. 
It was evidence given by hankers, given by business men, about the salaries 
they pay to their employees. I do not thinlc the Honourable Member suggests 
that the Secretary of State should publish the confidential statement. Then, 
the rest will be an imperfect record. You have not got the police diaries or 
the first information report. I will consider the point, and yon will be pro- 
ceeding on evidence of a later date as it were. But I hope the Honourable 
Member will realise that this is a matter on which I cannot give an answer 
oh-hand. 

Diwan Bahadiir M. Eamachandra Rao : Here are a series of opinions 
as regards the cost of living, as regards the rate of Indianixation, and so on. 
We have absolutely no material on which we can examine all these statements. 
I know that when the Commission was sitting, some of the statements made 
by the witnesses before this Commission appeared in the newspapers. Various 
Service Associations have also made statements and some of these also appeared 
in the press. The Provincial Service Associations have made their representa- 
tions ; the Indian Civil Service Associations have made their representations 
and I take it also that the Local Governments have submitted their views. 
Under these circumstances 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I will do my best to 
meet the Honourable Member, but it is not a thing in which I can be rushed 
without due consideration. 

Diwan Bahadur M, Samachandra Rao : I do not w'ant to rush the 
Honourable Member. I only ask him to consider the difficulty in which 
we are placed. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman ; I quite see that. 
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Dr. H. S. Hour : May I suggest to tlie Honourable the Home Member 
to consult tlie witnesses and associations who gave tlieir e\ddence in camera 
before the Lee Commission, wlietber they have any objection to their memo- 
randa being submitted to this House, and, if they have no objection, to make 
them available to the Members of this House, and that the evidence which 
was given in public may be printed and circulated, at any rate copies made 
available in the Library for the inspection of the Members of this House, 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman I am not prepared to 
ask the bankers and other people to disclose their secrets ; that would be breach 
of professional conduct. As for the latter part of the Honourable Member’s 
request, I will consider it. 

Mr. Chairman : The question is : 

“ That further discussion of this Resolution be adjourned.” 

The motion was adopted. 


6th June 1924. 

RESOLUTION EE THE REMOVAL OF THE IMPORT DUTY ON 
SULPHUR. 

The Honourable Sir Charles limes (Commerce Member) : Sir, I beg 
to move : 

“That this Assembly recommends to the GoTernor General in Council to accept the re- 
oommendation of the Tarih Boarrl that the import duty on sulphur be removed.” 

The House may remember, Sir, that one of the recommendations made 
by the Fiscal Commission was that, so far as possible, the Government of 
India should exempt from import duty the raw materials required by the 
industries of India. Sir, we were unable at once to adopt this recommenda- 
tion. Hitherto our tarih has always been a revenue tariff, and we have con- 
sistently declined to take into consideration the uses to wliich articles imported 
into India may be put. But the adoption by the Legislature of a Resolution 
last year in favour of a policy of discriminating protection has altered the 
whole position, and, as we have had numerous representations from manu- 
facturers of chemicals throughout India with regard to the import duty on 
sulphur, we decided to refer the question whether or not the duty should be 
removed to the Tarih Board, I think I am correct in saying that all Slembers 
of the House have received a copy of the Tarih Board’s Report. The Tariff 
Board think that the reasons for taking the duty oh are strong, Sir Thomas 
Holland once said that the best way of measuring a country’s industrial pro- 
gress was to see ho-\v much sulphuric acid was used in the country. We are 
handicapped in this -matter by the fact that there are no de])osits of sulphur 
in India; consequently we have to import all the sulphur that is required. 
I do not say that the removal of the duty will enable large-scale chemical 
industries to be started in this country because we shall alv^ays be handi- 
capped by the fact that we shall have to import our raw sulphur. But I do 
say that if we remove the duty, we shall assist many deserving industries in 
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cJieapeniiig tlie prices of their raw materials. I refer particularly to chemical; 
industries, the industry for the making of disinfectants, the making of insecti- 
cides, and industries connected with by-products of coke in the nianufactiire' 
of iron and steel. I think, therefore, that it is quite clear that the removal 
of this duty will be a useful measure. On the other hand, it is not going to- 
cost us very much. We calculate that the most it is going to cost us will be 
2 lakhs of rupees a year. The Government of India have accepted the pro- 
position that the benefits which industries in India wdll derive from the re- 
moval of this duty is well worth the price we shall have to pay. I hope,, 
therefore, the House will accept this Resolution. 

Mr. President : The question is : 

“ That this AssemWy recommends to the Governor General in Council to accept the re- 
commendation of the Tariff Board that the import duty on sulphur be removed.” 

Mr, Rama Aiyangar has given notice of an amendment. 

The Honourable Sir Oharles Innes : I rise to a point of order. I 
have not received notice of this amendment. 1 have just seen it on my table. 

Mr. President ; Has this amendment been circulated ? 

Sir Henry MancrieS Smith (Secretary, Legislative Department) : I 
understand that this amendment was received yesterday in the Chamber, 
and I am also informed that a copy was sent to the Honourable Member. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes : Then I think the Honourable 
Member may very well make his speech. 

Mr. K. Rama Aiyangar (Madma and Ramnad cum Tinnevelly : Non- 
Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, I propose to move : 

“ That at the end of the Resolution the words ‘ except on flower of suljjhur and roll sulphur’ 
he added.” 



I find from the report that there is no reference to it except in the last 
sentence which I place before the House : 

“ Flowers of sulphur are used chiefly for medicinal preparations and for insecticides, and 
it is on account of the latter use that the Indian Tea Association ask that this form should 
also he free from duty. They say that they pay a sum in excess of Rs. 25,000 a year as duty.” 

I have gone carefully into the full evidence before the Tariff Board and 
have also seen the report. ‘ The whole thing deals with the question of a 
variety of sulphur which is used mostly for the preparation of sulphuric acid 
and for medicinal purposes, but this particular variety of sulphur is used by 
tea planters mostly, and we know as a fact that, when we consent to give 
protection, it must be ou definite principles which have been recommended by 
the Fiscal Commission. None of those apply to this case. I do not think 
tea planters want this protection. On the other hand, they are making huge 
surplus profits and the other day there was an Association proclaiming 
that they are at the height of prosperity and there is really more than Rs. 25,000 
which could be realised in duty on this. It is not a question of the tea 
planters’ industry not being able to keep its place in the world markets. On 
the other hand, Indian tea seems to command considerable sales and prices 
in the world’s markets, and under these circumstances I do not see why this 
Rs. 25,000 should be lost to the public. The only question that might be- 
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raised is tkat, while we are exempting other varieties of sulphur, why not do 
so here. It cannot be said that because it is only a small amount, there need 
not be any distinction between variety and variety. But Rs. 25,000 is not a 
small amount. I do not think that this should be the attitude of this House. 
I really do not understand that attitude. I do not think the tax-payer in 
India can afford to lose the sum. 

Pandit Sliamkl Nehra (Meerut Division : Non-Muhammadan Rural) : 
Sir, I quite agree wuth my Honourable friend, Mr. Rama Aiyangar, and think 
it is fair to tax “ flower of sulphur ” and the other variety of sulphur men- 
tioned by him. This variety of sulphur is used by tea planters who, in my 
opinion, do not deserve any consideration, even if they are in danger which 
they are not. As it is, they are making tremendous promts. If any one de- 
serves consideration at all it Is the large army employed by these tea planters. 
I would have no objection if this amendment were rejected, provided the extra 
profits made by tea planters are compulsorily given to their employees. That, 
of course, will not be possible, and, therefore in my opinion, this amendment 
should be accepted and no extra profits should be given to tea planters. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes : Sir, I do not think an amend- 
ment of this kind should be sprung on the Member in charge. The only reason 
advanced in favour of the amendment is that this variety of sulphur is used 
by the tea industry. That is an incorrect way of putting the case. Floivers 
of sulphur are mainly required for the preparation of insecticides. It may 
be that tea industry is the principal user of insecticides, but at the same time 
such insecticides are used throughout India. Then again it is said that the 
tea industry is well able to bear the burden of this duty upon flower of sulphur. 
The tea industry, like many others in India, has its ups and downs. Two years 
ago, at the end of 1920 we were confronted with the following situation. The 
tea industry was losing on every pound of tea sold and exports from this coun- 
try are something like three hundred million pounds a year. In addition, 
the tea industry pays an export duty of 3 pies a pound on all its exports. 

Three years ago the tea industry was in the position of losing on every 
pound it sold and also added to its losses by paying us a duty of three pies 
in the pound. It pays us every year in the shape of an export duty something 
like 50 lakhs of rupees a year, and it seems to me, Sir, that this House would 
be taking up an ungenerous and undignified position if it refused the recom- 
mendation of the Tariff Board in favom’ of remitting the tax on flowers of sul- 
phur merely because those flowers of sulphur go to the making of insecticides 
and because one of the most important industries of India uses those insecti- 
cides. Sir, I appeal to the House not to accept the motion which I regard 
as a very ungenerous one and one which cannot be defended on any principles 
of protection. 

Pandit Siiamlal Neliru ; May I ask the Honourable Sir Charles Innes 
if it is not a fact that the present Government in England have increased 
the duty on tea by three pence a pound ? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes : And has thereby reduced the pre- 
ference which Indian tea gets in the United Kingdom. 

Mr. President : 

The question is ; 
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“ That the words proposed by Mr. Rama Aiyangar be added to the Re.solutioii.” 

Mr. President : I will now put the original Resolution to the vote. The 

■question is : 

“ This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council to accept the recommenda- 
•±ioh of the Tariff Board that the import duty on snlphur be removed.” 

The motion was adopted. 


27th May 1924. 

THE STEEL INDUSTRY (PROTECTION) BILL. 



The Honourable Sir Charles Innes (Commerce Member) : Sir, I beg 
to introduce the Bill to provide for the fostering and development of the 
steel industry in British India. 

Before I proceed to the next motion which stands in my name on the 
paper, I would ask your permission to make some preliminary observations. 
In the first place, I wish to say just a word or two about the Tariff Board. 
Honourable Members are no doubt aware that quite recently publicity has 
been given to certain criticisms of the Tariff Board. It has been suggested 
that their procedure was needlessly elaborate and therefore unduly dilatoryj 
that they travelled too much, that they might well have sit down in one place 
and left the people to come before them and make their representations. We 
have already published our views on criticisms of that kind, and I do not 
want to traverse again the whole ground. But I do wish to emphasise certain 
points. The Tariff Board is charged with the most responsible functions, 
it is the duty of the Board to advise the Government of India not merely 
whether a particular industry requires protection but w^hether on the whole 
the balance of advantages lies in giving it protection. It is their business 
to weigh all the interests not merely of the particular industry claiming pro- 
tection but also of all other industries which may be affected. And above all 
it is their duty to consider the effect of any proposals which they may make 
upon the general consumer and the genera! tax-payer. Publicity is their 
main safeguard and it is also our main safeguard, and I say that it is the duty 
of the Tariff Board so to order their procedure as to facilitate in every possible 
way representations to it. It is for them to decide how best to discharge 
these responsible functions. I say again that the Government of India are 
not prepared to fetter their discretion by any instructions on this matter. In 
particular, we are not prepared to issue to them instructions w'liich might be 
interpreted as requiring them to sacrifice care and thoroughness to expedi- 
tion. As regards the particular Report which is the subject of our consi- 
deration to-day, it is a report of probably the most difficult and most compli- 
cated investigation the Tariff Board will ever have to make. Personally, I 
do not think that eight months were at all too long for an investigation, which 
deals with so many industries, some of which industries affect practically the 
whole of the population of India and for the preparation of a report which 
covers so wide a range. Indeed, I may say that I am personally aware that 
the members of the Tariff Board could not have submitted their report within 
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that period of time if they had not worked extremely hard. I will say more.. 
Opinions may legitimately differ as to the soundness or otherwise of the Tariff 
Board’s conclusions. But I make bold to say that no one who has read that 
report can fail to acknowledge the great ability, the care, the impartiality 
which the Tariff Board brought to bear upon a very intricate task. I want 
to malce another preliminary observation of a rather more delicate kind. One 
of the difficulties which confronted the Tariff Board and which confronts us 
is the fact that the steel industry in India is represented at present by a single 
firm, the Tata Iron and Steel Company. It was that Company which applied 
for protection and quite rightly it placed its books unreservedly at the dis- 
posal of the Tariff Board. The result is that the Tariff Board’s Eeport is very 
largely taken up with the affairs of that one Company. All the mistakes, 
misfortunes and the difficulties of this Comjiany have been brought into the 
pitiless glare of publicity. It was right, of course, that it should be so. As I 
have just said, publicity is our main safeguard. The Company applied for 
protection, and it was for the Company to prove its case. But the Bill that I 
am submitting for the consideration of the House is bound to arouse contro- 
versy. And what I fear is that that controversy may tend to centre round 
the affairs of this one Company. Partisan feelings may be aroused and the 
issue may be complicated or- even obscured. I think, therefore, that at the 
very outset I ought to try to express very briefly the views of the Govern- 
ment on this question in its broadest aspect. On the one hand, Jamshedpur 
must capture the imagination of every one. I can vouch for it that it catches 
the imagination of anyone who goes there and sees the place. Where 17 
years ago there was desolate, silent, jungle, there are to-day the noise and 
life of a busy manufacturing town. That town has grown up round the works 
of the greatest single manufacturing concern in India. Those works owe 
their existence to the genius and the foresight and imagination of a great 
Indian, They are big with promise for the industrial development of India,, 
and they are just reaching a stage which is always difficult and always critical 
for a manufacturing concern — I mean the stage when the labour is still being 
trained and when the maximum output has not yet been attained. More- 
over, unfortunately for the Company, that stage has been reached just at a. 
time when world conditions are most difficult and when competition is fierce 
in the steel markets of the world. Every one will sympathise with difficulties 
of that kind, and it is only natural that there should be a general desire in India, 
that the Company should win through its difficulties to an assured prosperity. 
On the other hand, we must get the matter into its proper perspective. Pro- 
tection imposes a burden on the country. It may be to the ultimate advantage 
of the country that that burden should be borne. And if we go in for protec- 
tion at all, nafcurally the protection must be adequate to the end in view. 
But equally it must not be higher than is necessary for that end. How, the.' 
end ill \fiew here is the establishment of a steel industry in India and, more- 
over, of a healthy steel industry. We want, of course, to preserve the existing 
Company, but "the Company itself must co-operate. That was the reason 
why the Tariff Board were not able in all matters entirely to accept the figures 
of the Tata Iron and Steel Company. For instance, for their purposes they had 
to make calculations of fixed capital expenditure, and in making these calcula- 
tions they did not accept the fixed capital expenditure of the Tata Iron and 
Steel Company. They found that it had been inflated by various causes and,. 
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among otter tilings, they cut it down by 4 crores of rupese for the purpose of 
their own estimates and calculations. Their object \va.s to ensure that the 
tax-payer in India should not be required to paj^ for the misfortunes or the 
mistakes of a single Company, and the result is that, though their proposals 
are drastic as I shall presently show’-, they do not, if I may use the expression,, 
place the Conii)any on velvet. On the contrary, they impose upon the Com- 
pany the obligation of exercising rigid economy in order that as soon as may be 
they may reduce their works cost as low as possible. Now, the Government 
entirely agree in the vieir which the Tarifi Board have taken in this matter. 
If the Legislature is prepared to assist the steel industry at an expense to the 
tax-payer wdiich is estimated at a crore and a half of rupees per annum, then 
it is up to the industry to play its part and to co-operate in order to make it 
worth while for the tax-payer to undertake that burden. It is up to the in» 
dustry to do all it can to make the policy successful. That is to say, it is up 
to it to exercise economy in every possible "way, to work for efficiency and to 
do all it can to place itself upon a proper basis. 

I come now, Sir, to my task this morning. The difficulty, of course, 
is to kno'iv how' to tackle it. But knowing this House as I do and judging 
also, I may add, by the number of amendments I have received, I think 1 
may assume that every Member of the House has studied the Tariff Board 
Keport and is familiar with the provisions of the Bill that I am placing before 
the House. On this assumption I propose to confine myself mainly to what 
I consider to be the crucial points of the case. I do not propose to argue, for 
instance, the question whether the steel industry in India has a comparative 
or natural advantage. I think we need have no difficulty in accepting the 
findings of the Tariff Board in that matter. The natural advantages lie, for 
example, in inexhaustible deposits of rich iron ore situated close to the coal 
fields. Nor do I propose to address myself to the cj^uestion whether the steel 
industry can be expected eventually to face world competition without assist- 
ance. Here again I have no difficulty myself in accepting the opinion of 
the Tariff Board ; but I should like to say a word of warning to the House- 
Experience in other protectionist countries shows that it is easier to put on 
these protective duties than to take them off. One of the disadvantages of 
protective duties is that they tend to create vested interests, and those vested 
interests very naturally oppose tooth and nail any reduction of the protective 
duties, even though the apparent need for them may have disappeared^ 
I do not propose to spend time on questions like these. I will come first to 
what I regard as the first crucial point of the case, namely, the question 
whether the steel industry of India needs protection. As regards the past, 
I think that question is a comparatively simx>le one. We can all accept the 
finding of the Tariff Board that with piices at their present level and wdth 
works costs as high as they are now, steel casinot be made at Jamshedx3ur 
except at a loss. The future trend of costs and prices is a much, more diffi- 
cult matter to assess. I have already mentioned some of the factors that 
govern the problen.i, I ].iave mentioned the labour ^joint, and the point 
about maximum output. Much again will depend upon the success of the nevr 
dii]3lex process at Jamshedpur, and the Tata Iron and Steel Co. has still to 
solve the problem of combining quality with quantity. Ail this may be 
summed up in the remark that the Tata Iron and Steel Co. is passing through 
a difficult transitional stage. The future course of prices is even more difficult- 
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•j i 1 think we can only take a broad view on this part of the question. The broad 

i ! 1 -oiitstaiLdiiig fact is this ; if we leave the United States of America out of consi- 

j ‘ ; deration, we know" that the productive capacity of steel plants in Great Britain 

-1 ' and on the Continent has been greatly increased by the w-ar. We know also 

that markets have been diminished as the result of the w’ar. We know also 
’ tliixt at tlie present time much steel plant is lying idle, and we may assume that, 

: if there is any marked rise in prices, that idle jdant will come into operation. 

On ail these grounds then wn maj?- assume that for the next year or twn the world 
prices of steel are likely to remain at a low’" level. This, then ,is the position. 
On tlie one hand you have these poAverful, mature, efficient steel firms in 
England , Scotland and on the Continent fighting for very existence in a con- 
tracted nnrrket. and. cutting their prices in the struggle. On the other hand 
yon have the Tata Iron and Steel Co. passing through, as I have said, the most 
d.i.fiicnlt stage of its existence. It has not yet attained its full stature or its 
full strength. If we look at the matter in this way, it must be evident to all 
of us that the steel industry in India, if it is to survive, must have temporary 
assistance during the present transitional period, and that if it does not, it 
will be squeezed out. Nor can it be said that the need for protection arises 
out of inefficient technical management. Mstakes have been made, and the 
'TarifT Board have pointed out directions in which economy can be secured, 
notably in fuel consumption. But they expressly dissociate themselves from 
the view that costs have been raised to an unjustifiable level by failure on the 
part of the technical management at Jamshedpur, and their definite conclu- 
sion is that during this transitional period it is not likely that the Steel Company, 
unless something is done, will be able to manufacture steel except at a loss. 
That is the Board’s conclusion and the Government of India are prepared 
to accept it. But it is not enough to arrive at the conclusion that the steel 
industry requires protection, and that it fulfils other conditions laid dowm by 
the Fiscal Commission. The two most difficult questions still remain. The 
first is what is the amount of protection required ; and the second is whether 
■on the whole the balance of advantage lies in according to the industry tha,t 
protection. Now the question of the amount of protection raises a number of 
other .subsidiary questions, all important, all difficult, all controversial. There 
is the question of the extent of the protection ; the question of the form of 
protection ; and the question of the period of protection. Now I take the 
■question of the extent first for, if we are to make a start along the primrose 
path of protection, it is well that we should realise at the outset how far this 
first journey is likely to take ns. The TariS Board eliminate from the scope 
of their proposals such kinds of steel which are not made in India now and wdiioli 
are not likely to be made in the near future, but even so they spread their net 
very wide. They deal first rvith raw steel, that is, the classes of steel made at 
Jamshedpur. The principal classes are such, common kinds of steel as rails, 
structural shapes, angles, tees, channels, common bar, common rod, etc. On 
all these kinds of steel which are the common kinds the Tariff Board propose 
to impose heavy duties. But they could not stop here. Steel is the raw 
material of man}?’ other industries, and the Tariff Board had to consider the 
effect ol their proposals on those other industries, in particular upon important 
engineering industries. They recommend on fabricated steel that the duty 
should he raised from 10 to 25 per cent. It should be noted that in this proposal 
they do not merely compensate engineering industries for the imposition of 
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duties on raw steel; they go further and give the engineering industries a 
ineasiire of substantive protection. It stands to reason, of course, ii' yo\i are 
going to protect your steel industry, you must go further and si.-cure to it its 
mn rhets. They do not stoxr even here. Subsidiary industries, such as vcagons, 
tiiiplate, agricultural imidements, and the like, also had to be consideir-cl. 
Soouc)’ or later and sooner rather than later, the question of macliinery will 
ha\'e to be taken upi, and it will be e^ddent that, when the stone of ])rotection 
is 1 lirown into the x)ond, more ripjdes will be set uj) than it is x)OssibUi now to 
foresee. But it was inevitable that, when the Tariff Board were dealing wutli 
the steel industry, the scoire of their projrosals should be wdde. I jrass on to the 
next question, namely, the amount of protection required. Here we come at 
once to difficulty. The Tariff Board had to make definite recommendations 
■as to the amount of irroteetion. The general princijrle, of course, wuas clear ; 
it was that the x>rotection afforded should be the minimum reciuired to tide 
the industry over tliis transitional period. But, as I say, the Tariff; Board 
had to make concrete proposals as to the amount of x^rotection necessary. 
■For this x^nrpose they required a criterion, and they took as their criterion the 
gax^ betw^een the fair selling price in India and the average import price. 
This wns their criterion. Now’ I do not criticise the method adopted by the 
‘Tariff Board. It is quite obvious that they had to have some criterion, and 
it seems to me that the criterion they settled on was eminently a reasonable 
■one. But their method is open to obvious difficulties. In the first place it,_ 
involved, the Tariff' Board in intricate calculations as to costs of x^rodrlction 
and in forecasts necessarily' speculative about the trend of future x>rices. It 
leads also to other difficulties, to which I shall have occasion t-o refer later. 
.1 shall just make a passing reference to one. The Tariff Board selected as their 
fair selling price Rs. 150 a ton, and it has been suggested it was their 
intention to guarantee to the industry an average of Es. 180 per ton for steel 
■ during the period, but this is xiutting it too high. For instance, if you add 
•.the bounty proposed by the Tariff Board to the contract prices for Tata’s 
'.rails, you find the sum total does not make Es. 180 x^er ton, nor did the Tarifi 
Board intend that it should. But I do not wush to enlarge on difficulties of 
this kind. They wmre inherent in the task before the Tariff Board. Nor do 
I wish to quarrel with the Tariff Board’s results. What I do wish to i.tn|)ress 
upon the House is the fact that the Tariff. Board’s prox^osals are drastic. I 
wull not go into all the details because they are set out in the Bill itself, but 
.let me give one of two examples. Take common steel bar for instance, a thing 
W'hich is in common use in India. *155,000 tons is the estimated annual con- 
.-siimption of common bar steel in India, and of this amount the Tata Steel 
'Company expect to snpxffy 30,000 tons this year. On this a duty of Es. 40 
pper ton is proposed. That, if yon convert it to ad voloo'em on the basis of the 
present tariff valuations, rexuesents an ad valarem duty of nearly 30 per cent., 
that is, treble the existing duty. On structural steel again the duty proposed 
is Es. 30 per ton. That represents an ad valorem duty of 20 X)er cent., or double 
tlie existing duty. On fabricated steel again the duty goes from. 10 to 25 
per ton, an increase of 150 per cent. If you convert all these specific duties 
-,to ad valorem on the basis of the x)resent tariff valuations, you wall find that, 
•wfith one unimportant excex^tion, they represent mZ valorem duties of from 15 
to 28 per cent, and I w^ell remember wfifch what misgivings and wdth wffiat 
.doubts and hesitation we w^-eiit up to 10 per cent, in 1922. In no case is the 
:■ b'';' lb ■•■■":,. ;;l:,"'b':.-. '/■;■; :b.:-v -^b., 'b b- w 
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increase of duty less than 50 per cent. In some cases it is 100 per cent. In 
other cases it is 150 per cent. In one case it is nearly 200 per cent. Now 
I am well aware that countries which have gone in for protection have had to 
impose high protective duties. I do not wish to weary the House by giving 
detailed comparisons, but I will give two instances drawn from Australia. 

I have just mentioned that the duty xu'oposed in India on common steel 
bars is Es. 40 a ton. The corresponding duty in Australia rises from Bs. 33 
to Bs. 60 a ton, according as the bar steel comes under the British Preferential 
tariff or the Intermediate tariff or the General tariff. The rate is the same in 
Australia for structural steel. In India the rate x^roposed is E,s. 30 a ton. . 
Now it will be said that, judged by the Australian standard, the duties X)roposed 
are nothing out of the way. That is cxuite true. But I would ask the House 
to remember the dih'erence between Australia and India. In Australia there 
are four million inhabitants. In India there are 315 million inhabitants. 
In Australia the standard of living, the standard of wealth, the standard of 
taxation is high. I believe the national debt W'orks out at no less than £160 per 
head of population in Australia. I will not venture any estimates as to incomes 
in India, but I will say this, that having regard to the relative poverty of India, 
we must admit that the duties proposed by the Tariff Board are in themselves 
?ery heavy duties. I doubt indeed whether the Tariff Board could j)roperly 
have gone higher. 

I come now to the question of the form of the proposals. There are two^ 
points which require notice here. The first is that, on raw steel at any rate 
the Tariff Board have elected for specific in preference to ad valorem duties.. 

1 notice that tliis has aroused the ire of Mr. Belni , but I thinlc the Tariff Board, 
have given good reasons for this preference. Protective duties on an ad 
mlorem basis have one serious disadvantage. MTien prices are high and the 
need for protection is least the duties are high. Conversely, when prices are 
low and the need for protection is most, the duties are low. But the other- 
point is more important in view of the exjmession of opinion by the Piscai. 
Commission, that in respect of basic industries, the most suitable form of 
protection may often be found to be bounties instead of high, duties. That 
expression of oxnnion moreover has received supx)ort from the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce, and also, as I learn from representations which I 
received only last night, from the Bengal Chamber of Commerce. The Tari-ff 
Board examined this question of bounties and came to the conclusion, which, 
conclusion I may say was at that time shared by the Bengal Chamber of Com- 
merce, that for practical reasons the idea of bounties must be ruled out. Well, 

I think there can be no doubt about that. Let me put it in this wa 3 ^ Let us 
assume for jnirpose of argument that the gap that we have got to cover by 
protection or l)y bounties is Bs. 35 a ton. Now the Tata production is esti- 
mated at 250,000 tons of steel this year, 325,000 tons of steel next x^ear, and 
400,000 tons of steel hereafter. If we gave a bounty of Bs. 35 a ton 
on sleei, it would mean that the bounties would amount to Rs. 87 lakhs the 
first year, Bs. 117 lakhs the second year, and Es, 140 lakhs the third year. 
It is ela fined for this ]jlan, in the first ^jiace, that we should know exactly 
what wc were doing. In the second place, that we should be limiting the 
burdens on the consumer to the very minimum, and, in the third jdace, tliat 
at the end of three years, when the hoimties had done their work, they coulfi . 
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l)e taken off. I tliiiik tkat some of tliese arguments miglit possibly be cliall- 
enged. For instance, tbe argument tbat we sboiild be limiting tlie burdens 
to exactly tliese figures miglit be valid if Sir Basil Blackett could put his hand 
into liis capacious pocket and pull out Rs. 87 lakhs this year. Es. 117 lakhs 
next year, and Es.l40 lakhs the following year without anyaclclitioiial taxation. 
But that would be impossible. The ideal tax is the tax which biings to tljc 
Coffers of the Treasur}- precisely the same amount of buirhm as it jh'Lces on 
tlie roni'Umer. ^\'e do not alwax’^s get this ideal tax, and I rather dciu])i wheilier 
tlie ajiuount of Lrxatioii that would he necessary to find the amount, of riiese 
ijounl if-s would ihaco ]a‘ccisely that amount of burden on tlio consumer, jiow- 
ever 1 pas,-, that -[joint. The plan may have attractions, but I do not Icnoiv 
where my il onourablc Colleague on my right wnuld find the money, it 'would 
meaji taxabhm all round and another Finance Bill. Moreover, the sfatemejit 
that at -thefnidof tliree years the bounties could be taken off seems tome to 
beti-ay a fuiidunieulal misconception of the whole object o.? Bus scheme of 
protection. As I have said, w^e wish of course to preserve the existing indus- 
try, but our real object is the establishment of a steel industry. If w'e are 
•going to have protection, wt wnnt internal competition behind our tariff 
wall. We wunt other firms to come in. Now it takes five years for a firm 
embarking on the manufacture of steel to produce steel, and it is perfectly 
obvious that, if w^e contented ourselves with a system of bounties limited to 
tliree years, that system wmnld offer no attractions to new^ capital to come into 
the industry. I must confess that I myself was very much attracted to the 
idea that we might be able to combine the system of slightly higher duties, 
jilus bounties. The Tariff Board also considered this proposal and also dis- 
missed it as impracticable, but I have had the matter calculated out in iny 
own office. I wall not weary the House with the details of my calculations, 
blit I will just give the House a summary of them. I assume roughly that 
we should raise the duties only to 15 pier cent., and that we should make up 
the balance of pirotectioii required by means of bounties, the additional customs 
duty derived from our enhancement to 15 per cent, being allocated to the 
bounties. Well, the result of our calculations in my office have only been to 
confirm the opinion arrived at by the Tariff Board. We fomid that the burden 
on the consumer would be very considerable indeed. We found in addition 
that, instead of gaining customs revenue, we should lose it, and that wre should 
require for these bounties to find additional taxation amounting to about 
Hs. 40 lakhs in the first year and rising to about Rs. 60 lakhs in the third year. 
So we had to give up that plan also, and wn have been driven to the conclusion 
that, if we are going to protect the steel industry at all, w’-e must do it mainly 
by high protective duties. 
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What I have said about the desirability or rather the necessity of attract- 
ing new capital into the industry bears upon my next point, namely, the 
period of the protection. Here the Tariff Board w^as in a dilemma as indeed 
wn are. On the one hand, as I have said, they had to ■prop)osc actual con- 
crete duties and those duties wore intended to bridge the gap between the selling 
price and tlie im-jiort price. But as the -works practice improves at Jam.sh.ed- 
■pur, the fair selling price in India should be cajxible of reduction. On the 
other hand, in the present instability of wnrld conditions it is dangerous to 
prophesy about the future course of import price. Consequently, the Tariff 
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Board liave reconimendecl that the actual amount of jn’otection they j^ropose.. 
that is to say, the actual duties should he guaranteed only for a period of three 
years and that at the end of that period the whole question should be rein- 
vestigated. The Government of India think that there is very good reason 
for taking that view. It is obviously undesirable and indeed wrong either 
to perpetuate or to yu'olong the protective duties at a pitch which experience 
may show ’^’ery shortly to be unnecessaril}'- high and we are quite satisfied 
that in three years’ time the whole question, that is, of the amoniit of protec- 
tion, will have to be imvestigated again by the Tariff Board. On the other 
hand, I have jnst pointed out that it takes five years for a man embarking for 
the first time on the manufacture of steel to produce steel, and, therefore, if 
the duties are guaranteed only for three years, they do not offer much attmc- 
tioii for new firms to come in. It is very necessary in the interests of the con- 
sumer that these new firms should come in and this was the dilemma in which 
the Tariff Board were in. We have got out of it. I hope we have — by explain- 
ing quite clearly in the Preamble of the Bill that the policy of the Government 
of India is to protect this steel industry. It may be that for special reasons,, 
the particular duties which we propose in the application of that policy can 
be guaranteed only for three years, but nevertheless the policy remains. That 
is our idea and that is why we have drafted the Preamble of the Bill in that 
way. 

Before I leave this part of the subject, I must refer also to what is one 
of the most controversial features of the Tariff Board’s scheme. I refer to 
clause 2 (1) of the Bill which confers upon the Executive Government certain 
and rather wide and special powers. For the sake of convenience I shall refer- 
to this power as the power to impose ofi'setting duties. It has its origin in that 
general instahihty of world conditions to which I have had occasion so often, 
to refer. Prices have fluctuated very greatly since the war and they may 
fluctuate again. Again, as I have said, the Tariff Board have elected mainly 
for specific duties and the rupee may appreciate or continental exchanges may 
depreciate. Whatever the reason, there may be at any time a sudden drop- 
in import juice and that drop, if prolonged for any lengthy period, will upset 
one of the bases on which th^ Tariff Board worked and may render the scheme 
of protection proposed ineffective. It is perfectly true that this clause confers, 
very wide and extraordinary powers upon the Executive Government, but 
that was the intention of the Tariff Board themselves. They expressly say 
that, if these powei-s are to be conferred on the Executive Govermnent at all 
they should be complete and not hedged about with restrictions. There are 
precedents for this proposal. The latest Tarifl; Act of the United States of 
America confers almost the same powers upon the President of the United 
States, and in Australia almost the same pow’-ers are vested in the Tarifl; Board. 
I tliinlc we cannot lielj) recognising the force of the arguments used by the 
Tariff Board, and wc must realise that this power which they propose is an 
integral part of tlieii- whole scheme. That scheme has been elaborated 
after several months of inquiry and preparation. We liave decided to place 
that scheme as a wliole before the House and as a part of the whole we have 
also decided to place before the House for its consideration this power to 
impose offsetting duties. At the same time, I ain free to say that there is no 
part of the Tariff Board’s Eeport or their proposals which, has caused us more 
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anxiety or more x^erplexity. We have tried — I regret to say — in vain to find 
a satisfactory alternative to this proposal. We failed. We see very clearly all 
the ohjections which may legitimately be taken to the proposal. The ad- 
ministrative objections, the administrative difficulties, in working it, will in 
themselves be serious. Bnt there are other objections of a very fundanumtal 
ii:H„uj‘e. Ill the first place, the mere existence of snch a power in tlie C\'nTi'a] 
Goveinnient will be a bad thing for trade and keej) it in a state of miceilainty 
and in a state of alarm. One thing that trade wants is security and as nnich 
frerdein as ])(issible from interference by Government. The other objection 
we see i.-, tiia t we fear that we shall be .subjected to a constant jirocess fil .squi'cztx 
Every time import ]irices fall apxdication will be made to us for the use of this 
jiou c'l to ])iit on ofisetting duties, and I think it is important to mention in this, 
connection that the Tarifi Board themselves contemplated that tins power 
should only be exercised when the depression of prices seemed likely to persi.st 
for any conisiderahle period of time. If the House is prepared to agree to vest, 
this power in the Executive Government they may take it from me that we 
shall exercise it with discretion : we shall exercise it onl}^ when we are satisfied 
that the need is real and urgent, and ordinarily we shall exercise it only after' 
reference to the Tariff Board. 

I do not think that I need delay the House very long over the question 
of what I may call the subsidiary projjosals of the Tariff Board— proposals 
about bounties and j^roposals for the protection of the subsidiary industries. 
I should like to make one or two remarks about the x^roposed bounties on 
wagons. The House will see that we have drafted the clause dealing with 
bounties on wagons in somewhat elastic terms. The Kailway Board is now 
engaged in working out the scheme on the lines of the Tariff Board’s Keport.. 
In passing I should like to x>oint out that the use of the word bounty ” here 
is not altogether the right word. What the Tariff Board in effect prox)ose is; 
that simultaneous tenders should he called for and that there should be 
a margin, of price in favour of the Indian tenderer. That is to say, supi^osing 
in the past year the lo\vest tender is Ks. 3,500 and the Indian lowest tender is 
anywhere up to Es. 4,350, then the contract should go to the Indian tenderer. 
It vill not necessarily mean that as bounty we shall x^ay the exact amount 
recommended by the Tariff Board. We shall, pay the price offered if it is within 
the margin. I think that this will work probably to the advantage of the 
Indian firms. I think I am correct in saying that wagon-maldng firms would 
much prefer large orders with a small measure of assistance rather than small 
orders with a large measure of assistance. They can get this xrrovided they 
cut their prices low enough when they submit their tenders. For the 7 lakhs. 
XDrovided for bounties will he distributed over a larger amount of wagons,. 
The burden of X->rotection. is xmt by the Tariff' Board at 1|- crores of ruxiees- 
^ ^ poi’ anmmi. Rather more than one-third of 

tliis it is estimated will fall on the general consumer,, 
rather less than onc-tbird on the principal industries and about one-third 
np(ni railways, public bodies and the Government. Of course it is convenient, 
to put it in this way ])ut ultimately I sux^x^ose the whole burden will fall in some 
way on the general consumer. We have been able to submit this estimate to 
independent check in one very important resjiect. The House will remember 
that the Tariff Board estimate that the burden on railways will come to about 
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29 laMis of rupees. Of tlds ratlier more than 15 lakhs will come on tlie capital 
side and rather more than 13 lakhs on the revenue side. Mr. Parsons has 
checked this estimate. He worked independently of the Tariff Board and on 
an entirely diherent method, and the results, I am glad to say, come out 
very much the same as those of the Tarih Board. He calculates that the 
burden o]i railways on the revenue side will amount to 13 lakhs of rupees 
per annum and he estimates that on the capital side the effect of the ];n'o]iosftls 
will be to add one crore to the expenditure in the five-year programme. T'jia.t 
is to say, his results are very much the same as those of the Tail (f Board and 
I think, therefore, that we may assume with some confidence liuit ihc Ta.rifl; 
Board’s estimate of 1| crores per annum is somewdrere near flic marie. The 
burden is lightened by eliminating those classes of steel wdiicliare jio1 made 
in India and the burden will be widely diftiised. I do not think that, tlie agri- 
culturist will be directly affected to any great extent. I think that lie lias 
more to fear from those remote and more obscure coiisecjuences which are 
apt to follow upon the adoption of the policy of protection, but tliouglr the 
burden will be widely diffused it will be a great mistake either to underesti- 
mate it or to ]jretend that it w^as not there. The cost of every building and 
every factory in India will go up. The principal industries, jute, cotton, tea 
and coal, will all be more or less affected. The cost of water supply schemes, 

, h drainage schemes, electric lighting schemes, irrigation schemes and in fact 

■' j I > the cost of all development and public utility schemes will be increased. That 

p ^ of course is the price that we have got to pay for protection. But it would of 

! ! i ' course be futile for us to go in for this policy of protection unless we were satis- 

fied that the measure of protection we are according was adequate, and I think 
that this probably touches the point about which there will probably be most 
controversy. I can imagine the line which criticism will take. Some people 
will point to the fact that the Tariff Board admittedly converted import prices 
to rupees at Is. 4d. and they will say that exchange is now^ Is. id. Others 
, again wdll fasten on the statement in paragraph 96 of the Tarifi; Board’s Ileport 

that the industry must he secured a fair selling price of Rs. 180 and they will 
accuse the Tariff Board of having failed to give effect to its owm, principles. 
Others again wdll make statements to the effect that the price of common 
kinds of steel particularly, has sagged very considerably since the Tariff 
! ': Board’s Report was received. I should like to point out one or two facts in 

regard to these statements. Let me take the question of exchange first. The 
Tariff Board’s Report reached the Government of India on the 11th February 
1924. The average rate of exchange in January 1924, w^as H'. 5d.' ■§%. The 
average rate of exchange in February w^as Is. id. . The average in the first 
three weeks of Mayas far as my recollection goes w’^as Is. id. and, as 1 say, 
it sta.uds to-day at Is. id. f. That will show’- that exchange dropped quite 
a lot since January and is slightly lower than W'hat it wuis in February. Then 
again I have some figures here about prices, particularly prices of Belgium 
fiteol, about wdiicli most anxiety is felt. These prices arc taken from the Iron 
and Coal Trades Review and I believe that w^as one of the review’s of wdiicli the 
Tariff Board made considerable use. Everybody know’s that in April the 
franc suddenly appreciated and as a result of that appreciation prices of 
Belgium steel went up very considerably. Let me give the figures. In 
February the average quotation for Belgium common steel bar was £6-7-2, 
in April £8-9-4, for joists £6-5-3 in February and in April £8-4-0. Plates 
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were quoted again in February at £6-19-7 and in April at £10-3-9. I do not 
wisli to make too miicli of these figures. I believe that in May they began 
to fall again, but they are figures quoted in a technical trade journal of high 
repute and they do show how difficult it is to arrive at any certain conclusions 
about the course of prices at the present moment. At any rate it is a fact 
that Belgium prices in April had gone up in some cases nearly 60 per cent, 
higher than they were in February when the Tariff Board submitted iheir 
Eeport. As I say, I do not want to make too much of that point ])ecfn',se in 
the beginning of May prices of Belgium steel have begun to dro]> iigain. I 
have already dealt with the claim that we must secure to the tax-payer the 
price of E,s. 180 a ton. We could not do it unless we rectified at the ex]H-tise 
of the tax- pa yer any mistaken contracts which the TataAron and Steel Company 
made. That is not our intention nor did the Tarifi Board recommcui.d that 
w'e should do it. On the Government side we take our stand on certain broad 
facts. Only in February last the Tarifi Board submitted certain concrete 
suggestions for the protection of the steel industry. They themselves laid 
down the principle that, if protection was given at all, it must be adequate 
for the purpose in view. Their scheme is a balanced, comprehensive scheme, 
framed after elaborate inquiry extending over a period of 8 months and when 
they submitted that scheme to the Government of India in February they 
must have been satisfied that that scheme would suffice for the purpose in 
view, that it would suffice to tide the existing industry over the transition 
period of three years. We have treated the scheme on the Government 
side, as one organic whole and we ask the House to accept it as a whole. I 
have shown that since February, if conditions have changed at all, they have 
‘Changed rather in favour of the industry than against it and we are satisfied that 
the provisions of the Bill I am putting before the House will suffice, so far 
as protective duties can suffice, for the purpose which the Tariff Board had 
in view. I do not claim nor do the Tariff Board claim that these proposals 
will enable the Tata Iron and Steel Company at once to pay large dividends. 
■On the contrary, as I have said, the proposals, though we believe them to be 
sufficient, will impose upon the Company the duty of co-operating with us 
by efficiency and economy in every possible way. That is an advantage claimed 
for the proposals by the Tariff Board themselves, namely, that they apply 
the spur and give a stimulus to the Company to efficient and economical manage- 
ment. We shall keep the offsetting powers in reserve. We shall keep a care- 
ful watch upon import prices and I have no doubt that the industry will do the 
•same. If the need for them does arise, we shall make use of the powers. But 
as I have said, we shall ordinarily consult the Tariff Board on that particular 
point before we do. But Govermnent are not willing to go beyond the subs- 
■fcaiitive proposals for protection made by the Tariff Boai'd after long and 
careful inquiry, and I hope that the House will take the same view. After 
all we are not merely considering the question of the steel industry here • 
we have also to take into account the interests of the consumers. The}^ are 
numbered by millions, and I think that in this House we should incur very 
heavy responsibility if we went beyond the jjroposals which the Tariff Board 
have reported to be sufficient for the purpose. 

The final question remains, whether the thing is worth doing. That 
is for the decision of this House. It was I who was the spokesman of Govern- 
ment on the fiscal policy debate in February 1923, and for m}?- speech on that 
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occasion I liave been called in India a degenerate Indian Civilian and a callous 
opportunist. I have also been held up in the House of Commons to scorn. 
But, Sir, I remain entirely unrepentant and unashamed. I am quite jU'epared 
to bear my share of the responsibility for that Kesolution. The whole Govern- 
ment share it and so does the Indian Legislature, and I still hold that in all the 
circumstances of the case that Kesolution was right. As the result of that 
Kesolution we have appointed this Tariff Board. It has made a very careful 
and elaborate inquiry into the steel industry in India. It has found that that 
steel industry satisfies the conditions laid down by the Fiscal Commission. 
It has found that it is in need of protection and I think we will all agree in 
this House that it vuU be a national calamity if that industry collapses. In 
all their inquiries the Tariff Board have held the balance in the most ca, re- 
fill manner between the interests of the industry on the one hand and the 
interests of the consumer on the other. It is too much to expect that every 
body will accept or agree with their conclusions. Some people stand to lose 
money and lose profits if those conclusions are accepted, and many Indians, 
who all their lives have clamoured for protection, now that they seem likely 
to get it, find that that protection does not suit their own immediate interests,. 
But our position is quite simple. We have this careful, balanced, compre- 
hensive scheme from the Tariff Board. As we see it, the scheme is conceived 
in an impartial manner. It gives the minimum of protection wFich is required 
by the industry. We have embodied these proposals of the Tariff Board in 
this Bill, and I ask the House favourably to consider that Bill. 

I move, Sir, that the Bill be taken into consideration. (Applause.) - 

IVK. W. S. J. Willson (Associated Chambers of Commerce : Nominat- 
ed Non-Official) : In opening my remarks I would just like to remind the 
House of a statement which I made at tlie last March session, that I have 
a considerable interest in Tata’s, I desire my position to be perfectly plain 
on that yioint but I ask the House to believe that in the remarks that follow 
I am gui.ded by no personal considerations. I have my duty to iny consti- 
tuents who are 15 Chambers of Commerce in India, north, south, east and 
west, including Burma. This Bill of course, as Sir Charles limes told us, 
refers practically, in its present stage, entirely to Tata’s. They are not of 
course the first firm to start the manufacture of steel in India, but they are 
the fii-st firm to start it on a really large scale. The Bengal Iron Co. started 
making steel and iron and were obliged to close steel down because they found 
they could not make the manufacture of steel jiay. I feel sure that there 
is no one in this House who would like to see the great concern of Tata’s Iron 
and Steel Works following in that wake. I know it might be said that the 
com])any might be reconstructed and carry on, but if it be said so, I should 
not be convinced of the advisability of it, because on the present outlook, 
tlie moiupy could probably not he found in India. It is liiglily improbable 
that any Indian concern could take it over and it is not, in niy view, to be 
thought of that v/e should, allow this great national concern to be taken over 
by some foreign company. I think we may leave Germany out of the ques- 
tion at the time, but I am not so sure about America. Well, Sir, because 
I am willing, I am anxious, I am desirous, of offering assistance to this national 
concern, that does not mean that I can or do accept the Bill as proposed by 
the Honourable Sir Charles Innes. He has after very great consideration, 
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decided in favour of a protective tariji. Now, Sir, here I would like to pay 
my very liigli tribute to the industry, the care and the wonderful work in that 
Tariff Report which is put before us, but, Sir, it is its very persjiicuity, its 
]).lai:ane,ss, its simplicity, that contains in my opinion its greatest danger, iiani.ch’'.. 
tJio danger that it should be picked up and accepted as it is cn hloc. 1 give 
Government every credit also for the desire to produce a Bill wjjicli they 
believe ti) be very largely in accordance with the vdshes of this house. But 
1 am lujiind here to repeat the complaint we had to make in Delhi alnmt tliis 
Bill being rushed upon this House with undue haste. The Tariti Boniirs 
Ideport was only puiblished in the last few days of April, and here we ni-fg. 
liaAing onh’ received a copy of the Report a month ago, since wiien there has 
been insufficient time to properly circulate it round the country and to obtain, 
in full res])onsible opinion as to the merits of the Report and of the Bill. Sir 
Charles Innes himself said that he had only last night received the letter from 
the Bengal Chamber of Commerce on that subject. Before I proceed further,. 
Sir, I w'ould like to say that I am representing the 15 Chainbers of Commerce,, 
but I am not speaking on behalf of Bombay who liave tu'o Members of theii- 
own here. 

It may be said that part of the object of this baste was that Tata’s requir- 
ed immediate assistance, and I haA^e no doubt they do. In my view the imme- 
diate assistance Avoiild he given a great deal more promptly by the settle- 
ment of the matter on a bounty basis than is likely to be given on any tariti 
system. The means by Avhioh assistance can be given to Tata’s appear to 
me to be three. Firstly, by tarifis, secondly, by bounties, and thirdly, by 
loan at a no;n.i,inal rate of interest. I will take and dispose of the third one 
first, because a, loan would have to be paid back and would be therefore purely 
tiding over,” and in any case I am convinced that whether this House jjasses- 
this Bill ill its present form or not, a subsequent substantial loan will have 
to be found and lent to Tata’s. I know- that one of the sweetest thoughts 
for the protective taakS sjustem is, that the tariff collects the money itself 
and that in giving bounties only on rails and fish-plates, as the Bill proposes 
to do, there wall be no difficulty in finding the money if you put the tariff, 
up to a sufficient extent. But Sir Charles Innes himself said that, when you ■ 
throw the protection stone into the pond, there is no saying where the ripples 
will cease. He also said that this Tariff Report on steel is probably the most 
difficult subject with which the Tariff Board wall ever have to deal. In my 
vieiv this present decision which w-e are now called upon to take is one of’ 
the most im]:)ortaiit, one of the most far-reaching in its effects on India as^ 
a vrhole, that the reformed constitution has ever yet been called u])on to deal 
with. The propo.sal to impose these duties begins of course by causing rank 
injustice to places like Burma, about rvhich you rvill hear later on : and not 
only to Burma but to all extremitie,s. Exactly the same aj'gument will apply 
to Karacbi. Now, if you take the statement of tlie Tari.ff Board that steel 
is arriving in India to-day at Rs. 140 per ton, and you propose by the tariff 
to put on Rs. 40 duty you arrive at the j)iice of Rs. 180, which the Tariff 
Board tells us is the approximate cost price, including profi.t, of Tata’s steel.. 
That is to say, they wish to sell at Rs. 180. So this Bill proposes to put on 
a duty of Rs. 40 at we Avill say all the ports. Let us take Bombay first. There- 
fore the price of steel at Bombay is raised to Rs, 180, but what wmiild be the- 
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price of Tata’s steel at Bombay? If Tata’s want Es. 180 at Jainslieclpur, 
tlie freiglit from Jamslieclpur to Bombay I understand being Es. 35 a ton, 
* therefore the price of Tata’s steel in Bombay, if they are to get their proper 

‘ ' price, would be Es. 215. So that I fail to see what use a tariff of Es. 40 would 

i be to them in Bombay. Now, let me take Karachi. The freight to Karachi 

is I believe Es. 71, Therefore if Tata’s are to get Es. 180 net, they must 
1 sell at Es. 251 at Karachi, wdiereas the tariff is going to raise the price tliere 

for the moinent to only Es. 180. Now, that same argument to g]:eater or 
>1 lesser degree will appffy whether you take Karachi, Bombay or Tuticorin 

■ I or any other extremity, and all that this proposal to put on a Es. 40 duty 

s will effect for Tata’s is that within their own geogra.phical sphere, with the 

1 -centre at Jamshedpur the protection will be of great value to them, but it 

will be of no value at all at the extremities, places like Karachi, Tuticorin 
!; and Burma. On the other hand the inhabitants, the dealers, the traders 

of Karachi, Tuticorin and Burma will all be sul^jected to the higher prices 
which they will have to pay. They will have to pay an added tariff and will 
I , j still be unable to secure Tata’s steel. Another j)oint that is frequently over- 

looked is, that if you put on a tariff duty of Es. 40, that becomes more like 
Es. 60 by the time it reaches the consumer. Because the trader who buys 
''' ' at Es. 140 charges a profit on Es. 140 ; but if he buys at Es. 180 he will assess 

, it, i his profits on Es. 180 ; and so the snowball goes on until the original imposi- 

1 ' tion of Es. 40 a ton becomes about Rs. 60 by the time you buy your rice bowl 

I ; - or whatever it is out of the shops. I have said you cannot protect the Karachi 

i i trade for Tata’s-; you cannot ju-otect the Tuticorin trade ; you cannot pro- 

i i , , tect the Burma trade. If you insist on having protective duties you must 

l i { graduate them. If the duty which you require to achieve your object is 

Es. 40 in Bombay, on the figures I have given you it would have to be Es. 71 
, ' ’ in Karachi. There is no proposal to have graduated duties. The House 

will therefore see, and that is my point, that these protective duties cannot 
achieve the object which it is sought to achieve by them. The only object 
they will achieve will be to penalize the whole steel trade. The steel trade 
is a basic one. By putting up the price of your steel, you will be putting 
up the cost of living everywhere ; you will be putting up the cost of trans- 
port ; you will be putting up the cost of roads and bridges ; and, as Sir Charles 
Innes pointed out, you will be putting up the cost of domestic improvements 
in municipal and utilitarian concerns. The country would for this purpose 
have to be taxed Es, 1,50,00,000. Yet there are those who will argue, that 
because it is indirect taxation it is less severe than if a similar amount— 
though I am going to show you it would be much less— 'were paid out of the 
coffers of the State direct to a lame concern in the form of bounties. I have 
said that Tata’s .should be supported from the nationak point of view, and 
the way I would propose and which I ask you to consider, is to support them 
simply and solely on the basis of bounties. Take Tata’s estimated produc- 
tion for the first 3 ^ear as 2,00,000 tons — and you have the import price stated 
by the Tariff Report at Es. 140 per ton. The existing duty oh that is 10 
per cent., which, raises the dealer’s cost to Es. 154 per ton. Please mark 
that figure. The Tariff Board’s proposals on the tariff system are based upon 
the idea of raising the price of steel to Es. 180. The difference therefore is 
Es. 26 a ton-— 154 from 180 leaving 26. Now the Bill proposes to tax the whole 
fcoimtry on the whole of the imports of steel which I have shown must still 
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inevitably come to certain ports and anyliow those qiiaiitities wliicli Tata’s 
cannot produce must come in, and the whole cost of that must fall upon the 
consumer. Under my system, if you agree to pay Tata’s putting them in 
the same position exactly, Rs. 26 jDcr ton bonus on tlieir estimatinl output 
in the first year of 200,000 tons, you Vvill cost the country 52 iaklis as ag^!ii)sr 
the Government figure of about 150 lakhs. Sir Charles Innes ga\'e us this 
morning some figures based on Rs. 35 per ton. I do not know wlnMo he got 
his Rs. 35 per ton from, hut I have shown yon how I got liiy Rs. 26. ijt the 
second year if yon take the estimated output at 300,000 tons, at Rs. 2r. yuu 
get 78 lakhs and in the third year, if yon take 400.000 to]is at Rs. 26 you get 
104 lakhs. The total of these three figures is 234 lakhs. Tlud: is what in 
my opinion you ought to be able to get off for and at the sajue time give Tata's 
as much, help as this Bill proposes to give them with less taxation upon the 
public. Now, I know that the best argument, the one that is most likely to. 
be raised, against the bounty system is the difficulty of finding the money. 
Now, just please remember for one moment that the Tarifi Board wrote this 
Report at a time of great financial stringency. We were all at that time under 
the imi)ression that we wmuld have an unbalanced Budget. But at the con- 
clusion of the year we found that there was a surplus last year of over 3 crores. 
We cut it down. It is quite probable, I venture to say, that the present year 
may also show some surplus ; at all events it would be up to Sir Basil Blackett 
to find the money. There may be a surplus. I hope there will be. But,, 
in tlie second place, if there is not, then there is someone else to whom I woidd, 
appeal to help find this money. I would appeal to the Commander-in-Chief. 
(iiear, hear.) I would say to him : “ You are an importer of steel. You 
use .a lot of steel for your army and you would have to pay the increased duties 
yourself of Rs. 40 on some of that steel.” {Mr. M. A. Jinncih : “ That is 
exempt.”) They manufacture much of their own steel. But, in any case,, 
they are enormous users of steel, tremendously dex)endent ux)on it, and I 
would like to ask the Commander-in-Chief : “ Yffiere would the army have 
been in Mesopotamia in the great war had it not been for the Tata rails ?” 
In this view, therefore, the Tata concern is of the utmost importance to the 
nation. It has pla3''ed a big jjart in the jjast in war and it .maj’' do so again,. 
It is for national reasons that w-e propose to sujpj^ort it, and it is right and pro- 
X)er, in my opinion, that the cost of it, the].-efore, should fall upon the national 
pocket. I have endeavoured to show that if it goes through the national 
pocket, it will cost a lot less. I have called your attention to tlic fact that 
the consequences of protection are absolutel}'' like a snowball. Once jum 
put a duty on steel, you raise the cost of everything. You will begin to get 
applications for protection from everybody else "who has an injustice done 
to him, wlio uses steel. I will point out one defect arising under the Bill. 
The duty is ])ut afc Rs, 40 per ton. Sujpposing you require steel vhich you 
cannot or do not wish to get from Tata’s or want at one of tlie ports ; sirppos- 
ing you have to -place a contract at Rs. 140 for 12 months, the amount coming 
forward (like Mr. Patel’s Bombay pipes) by degrees ; now', suj)X)osing you 
have xfiaced your 12 months’ contract at Es, 140, and the x>rice of steel fails 
to 120, and sux)posing Government, under the powers in clause 2 (which we 
must give them, I think) then put on an extra Rs. 20 duty, it means that the 
13ipes which Mr. Patel ordered thinking they were going to cost ]jim Rs. 180 
would cost him Rs. 200 ; and every industrial concern will be in the same boat. 
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My principal reason. Sir, in rising to address this House at tiiis stage is 
that I wanted to follow iny Honourable friend, Mr. Willson who said that 


The consequence will be exactly what commercial opinion detests, namely, 
uncertainty, unreliability. If }U>ii tax steel, always remember yon are taxing 
raw material. Every factory that you put up will cost you more. Suppos- 
ing I have a factory and it was put with steel at Rs. 140, and you wish to 
come and compete with me, you have got to build with Ks. 180 steel and you 
are down from the start. You are 25 per cent, worse oh than. I am from 
the beginning {Mr. K. Ahmed: ” But the money remains in the country!”) 
That is no use to you if you fail to make your industrial concern pay. 


That is a point which should not be overlooked. The bounty system will 
tell you exactly what the bounty costs jmu every year. You would be alrle 
to watch it. It can be readily adjusted. If under the tariif system it is 
necessary to make an adjustment of the tariff, there is an immediate upset 
of trade. Under the bounty system there is no upset. You lix the price 
of steel, not at a high level but a low one. Yon fix it practically at Bs. 154 
and you pay Rs. 26. Should it go up to Rs. 36, the position is exactly the 
same as with tarifis. On the other hand, the bounty system lias a much 
stronger stimulus on the productive departments of the Tata . works than 
the tarifi system would possibly have. Imagine yourself for a moment as a 
worker in the Tata works. Knowing that your department is earning a bonus, 
is it not a joy to see production going up ? And if it goes up and produces 
more, you may safely, in my opinion leave Tata’s to market it in the best 
places as it suits their pocket, convenience and development of Hieir trade. 

Finally, I leave every consumer free to buy his steel in the cheapest market. 
I interfere in no way with enterprise. I upset no capital costs. I cause no 
. commotion. The simple thing resolves itself merely into a question of whether 
we can pay the money or not. And I submit most strongly that it is the most 
undesirable thing that this House could do to impose any tarifi; on steel, when 
you can get at the same results by boiintjq and that is the principle which 
I ask this House to adopt. 

Sir Purshotamdas Tliakurdas (Indian Merchants’ Chamber : Indian 
'Commerce) : Before I begin my remarks I wmiild like to offer my congratula- 
tions to the Honourable Member in charge on the lucid statement that he 
made in introducing the motion that is before the House. As representing 
the Indian Merchants’ Chamber of Bombay, it has been my lot to differ from 
the Honourable Member several times. But I can with confidence say that 
the manner in which he has placed the case before the House to-day is absolute- 
ly impartial and colourless. (Laughter.) I will at a later stage have again 
in the course of my remarks to-day to differ from the Honourable Member 
regarding some of the remarks of the Indian commercial community in con- 
nection with the pace at which the Tariff Board has been working. But 
1 think it is only right that I should, Sir, at the very start say what I have 
said before in the {)ress that the Tariff Board Report is a most valuable report 
and it is a report which shows that great care and immense pains have been 
takoii over a problem which by itseff was most difficult and which, as a begin- 
ning of protection to India, is bound to call forth a good deal of criticism and 
all sorts of remarks. 
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lie s|)oke on behalf of 15 different Chambers of Commerce all ove: India.. (A 
Voice: “13 Chambers.”) I do not overlook the fact that my Honourable 
friend represents the Associated Chambers of Commerce in India. I, as rep- 
re, sen ling Indian trade and commerce, cannot claim that I represent 15 or even 
mon; tliaii one Chamber of Commerce. 'But I can claim this that the one 
■Cliarnbe]- of Commerce which I have the honour to represent in this House 
]]as till now l.ieen recognised for most jiarts of India as representing the views 
and oj)inions of the Indian commercial community practically all over India. 
I therefore thought that it was only right that I should rise at this stage to 
put liefore the House the views held by the Indian commercial community 
in ] ndia as distinct from the \dews held by the European commercial community 
in India. {Mr. W. S. J. Willson ; “ I did not say Europeans.”) I say Euro- 
pean. I would hke Mr, Willson to tell us the total number of Indians on 
the 13 Chambers of Commerce W'hich he has the honour to represent in this 
House. I do not think that Mr. l¥illson can challenge the statement that 
the number of Europeans on all the 13 Chambers of Commerce is more than 
75 per cent, of their membership. So much, Sir, for the beginning with which 
I wanted to preface my remarks. 

I think. Sir, that the introduction of this measure in this House marks 
a new departure in the policy of the British Government in India ever since 
the time of British rule in India. One can go into the history of fiscal policy 
of British Government in India ever since the start. But this is hardly the 
time because it was only the last Assembly which accepted the policy and 
it is only a few years ago that the Government of India, at the instance of the 
last Assembly, accepted the policy of protection. Under that policy India 
wanted full protection but it is only discriminating protection that has been 
granted. It is therefore. Sir, only in the fitness of things to observe that the 
introduction of this Bill marks a new era and, even though the measure of 
protection offered may not be as full as some may like it to be, I think it is 
only right that it should be marked and that full appreciation for the intro* 
•duotion of this measure may be given to the cpiarters where it comes from. 
I fear even the very small beginning that we are offered on this question of 
the fiscal freedom of India would not have been possible if the Government 
■of India had not accepted the Tariff Board Eeport. And I offer to the Hon- 
ourable Sir Charles Innes, as representing the Government of India in this 
matter, the best thanks of the Indian commercial community for having 
made a start in this direction. I am aware that there will be many in this 
House who may think that the start is a belated one, that the start is a very 
■weak one and is not sufficient to do India that good which we are all anxious 
to see. But the very fact that a start has been made is a thing which is to 
be noted with considerable satisfaction. 


My Honourable friend, Mr. Willson complained that the time at the dis- 
posal of the public for the consideration of the Tariff Board Eeport has been 
much too short. He says that -we had this .Report only for one month and, 
although he recognises that there has been great depression of trade and con- 
•sequently great depression in the steel industry in India in common with all 
■other industries in India, I am rather surprised that the representative of 
13 responsible Chambers of Commerce should, get up in this House and com- 
plain that the measure is being introduced too early instead of being intro- 
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duced too late. In fact, man}’" of us believe, and the Indian commercial com- 
iiumity feel it almost imequivocalh’', that, if the measure were introduced 
later than it has been, it is quite possible that the very worst effects of free 
trade policy that has been followed till now might have prevailed. I really 
noted with great regret Mr. 'Willson still com.plaining at this late hour that 
tlie Chambers of Commerce which he has the honour to represent here have 
uoi liad enough time to go into the Tariff Board Beport and to ciiticise it. 
My Honourable friend said and quoted in support of that the fact that the 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce only submitted their 'sdews to the Governnient 
o? India last night. Sir, this is nothing very extraordinary. It is only in 
keeping with what the Bengal Chamber of Commerce did to the Tariff Board. 
The Tariff Board remained in Calcutta for several weeks a,nd the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce never found enough time to put their views before 
the Tariff Board. Eventually they had to issue a statement explaining the 
reason why they did not find sufficient leisure at their disposal to submit 
their views to the Tarifi Board. Later on, when the Tariff Board visited 
Calcutta for the second time, the Bengal Chamber of Commerce found that 
it vs^as able to submit its views to the TariS Board. Similarly, it is why the 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce could not submit their view^s on the Tariff 
Board’s Eeport earlier than last evening to the Government of India. I do 
not think the blame can he laid at the door of the Government of India. I 
think the Bengal Chamber can safely be said to be following the same proce- 
dure w'hich they did in connection with the evidence that they had to submit 
before the Tariff Board. The jjrevious history and a good deal of research 
wmrk that has been done before now^ in connection with the fiscal policy of 
the British Government in India from the very start w^ould reveal some facts 
which, though very pertinent to the subject matter of to-day, are not neces- 
sary in view of the stage at which we are. But in connection with the oppo- 
sition of the British Chambers of Commerce in India on this occasion I can- 
not resist the temptation of quoting the manner in which history repeats 
itself. In 1859, wdien the Government of India introduced what is now known, 
as Act YII of 1859, the introduction of that Bill called forth the usual protest 
from the local vested interests such as the European Chambers of Commerce. 
Miemorials were addressed to the Secretary of State by these Chambers of. 
Commerce of which the one from the Bombay Chamber of Commerce was a 
typical one. I am very glad that it is not the Bombay Chamber this time. 
It is the Associated Chambers of Commerce minus the Bombay Chamber.. 
This memorial showed the same solicitude for the importer and the Indian 
consumer as we see to-day and further mentioned their points as follows. 
In 1859, Sir, the Bombay Chamber brought out these points in their 
representation to the Secretary of State : 

‘■(B That the new scale of duties would practicallv fall upon tlio iniporters and the con- 
suinoi's. (J/r, Willson expresses the same solicitude for the consumer and for the importer.) 

{'d) That it was impolitic to place further burdens upon British trade with India. (][>. 
ItuvK vat heard that plea made yetiy 

(3) That it would check the British, trade so vaiuahle to England and her shipping intcresit:. 
(/ hare not heard anything about this sd far.) ■ 

(4) That it would stimulate the comt»etition already eommeuced in the cotton industry, 
^ (5) And that the iowei’ cluty on the import of cotton yarn 'would promote the Indian cotton 

imluRtry with a corresponding detriment to the British industry.” (I hare still yot to h< ar some- 
one urge this with regard to the steel industry.) 
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Tlins alleging the impolicy, the injustice, and the evils involved in the 
measure, the memorial concluded. 

“ In conclusion your memorialists would venture respectfulty to express a hope that the 
commercial policy of Her Majesty’s Government in India will not be inaugurated by a dejiarture 
from those principles of Free Trade which are now recognised in England as the basis of com- 
mercial prosperity. ” 

My friend, Mr. Willson, says he is in favour of protection to the steel in- 
dustry because between 1859 and 1924 the best part of half a century has 
gone by, but he urges this House to modify the Tariff Board’s Report. Mr. 
Willson says he fully sjunpathises with the anxiety of India for protection. 

I also understood Mr. Willson to say that he had a considerable stake in the 
Tata Iron and Steel Company, but he seriously urges that, when the Govern- 
ment of India after very fuli inquiry and deliberation have put forward this 
Bill, and at a time when the Labour Govermnent is in office, he would like 
this House, Sir, to modify the Tariff Board’s Report to the extent that pro- 
tection should be given by bounties and not by protective duties. Of course 
the Tariff Board has nothing to say on the point, except that there is no money 
for bounties. My Honourable friend says : 

“ But you had a .surplus last year and the Tariff Board when they drafted that part of 
the rei)ort did not know that there was a surplus.” 

He goes further and says : 

“ If the Honourable Einance Member cannot find the money, be would go to tbe Com* 
mander-in-Chief . ’ ’ 

That is at least one point on which the Indian commercial community and 
the European commercial community are agreed, namely, that military expen- 
diture in India should be reduced. Irrespective of protection, irrespective 
of duties, whether import or bounty, the military expenditure will have to 
go down before long. I hope Mr. Willson will keep company with us when 
we plead for that in this House. I wish my Honourable friend had told us 
regarding other countries which have profited by protection, not by protec- 
tive import duties, but protection by bounties. I was listening very care- 
fully to see whether anyone would tell us how Germany, Japan, and other 
■countries had built up their protective walls, not by high tariffs, but by boupties. 
Whenever there is a surplus it has all along been said that we wanted reduc- 
tion in existing taxation. The only safe and correct thing that has been 
carried out in other countries is the building of high protective walls so that 
you can keep imports out and build your own industries within them. 

My Honourable friend said that the cost of factories would increase. It 
should increase in any case unless you can go on taxing the people for bounties. 
Do I understand my Honourable friend to mean that the question of effec- 
tive protection in India should be put off until you can proffide for that pro- 
tection only by bounties ? Is that the opinion of the Associated Chambers 
of Commerce and, if that is the opinion, may I ask my Honourable friend 
to make a rough guess of the number- of years when we will be able to afford 
protection to, say, two industries ? 

Sir, I would like to say a few words^ regarding the remarks of my Hon- 
ourable friend, Sic Charles Innes. He tried to. defend, where he had, I thi-nk. 
nothing to defend and no occasion to defend, the Tariff Board, regarding 
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certain remarks of my Chamber in a letter to the Government of India, in 
connection with what my Chamber called the comparatively slow pace at 
which the examination of various industries for purposes of protection was 
being carried on. I am sure the Honourable Member cannot be forgetting 
that as soon as they found that the Govermnent of India had either misunder- 
stood or misconstrued, quite innocently of course, the Chamber's letter to 
them, the Indian Merchants’ Chamber wrote and made it quite clear that 
they were second to none in their admiration of the Tariff Board’s work, but. 
that that did not prevent them from submitting to the Govermnent of India 
that \mless some other method was introduced it would be many years before 
other industries which require and are looking out for protection will get 
their turn for examination by the Tariff Board. One of the things the Chaniber 
suggested was that instead of the Tariff Board going all over India, they may 
sit at one of the twn places which are the headquarters of the Government of 
India and ask people who are interested in industries to go up to those head- 
quarters of the Tariff Board and submit their views to the Tariff Board. Of 
course if the Tariff Board thought it would be necessary for them to go round- 
to certain places, say, when they are examining coal industries, which I under- 
stand is referred to them, if they thought that a visit to the coalfields was 
necessary, there is nothing to prevent the Tariff Board from doing so, and 
I am afraid my Honourable friend has not correctly understood the Cham- 
ber’s attitude when he said that the Govermnent of India did not wish to- 
interfere with the Tariff' Board’s liberty to work independently. That is the. 
one thing which my Chamber has always stood for ; and I want to make- 
this clear if the letter of the Chamber is not quite clear. There is nothing 
in the Chamber’s suggestion derogatory to the Tariff Board, All that the 
Chamber want is that the various industries which require examination by 
the Tariff Board should have their turn for such examination by the Tariff: 
Board as early as possible and without any avoidable delay. 


I wish now, Sir, to put before the House the two main features of the Bill 
that is before the House. There is nothing in the Preamble which conveys 
the clear declaration of the Government of India that it is their decision to 
give protection to the steel industry of India until the time when that industry 
is on its own legs and will need no protection. The period of three years 
mentioned in one of the clauses of the Bill has been liable to great misunder- 
standing and misapprehension on this score. I understand, and I am sure 
that the Tariff Board so recommended, the period to be for three years because 
they had reason to believe that at the end of three years, v/hen the Jamshed- 
pur works begin to turn out their full capacitjq their costs ought to go down 
and the other various uncertain factors which we see to-day in the commercial 
and industrial world may more or less return to the normal. With this view 
I understand the Tariff Board recommended that at the end of three years 
it would be necessary for the Government of India to have another inquiry 
into the question of the steel industry, and that inquiry may necessitate a 
substantial change in the basic prices which have been fixed by the Tariff 
Board. This is my reading of the recommendation of the three-year period. 
But that does not mean that at the end of three years, after this Bill is passed 
by the Assembly, the policy of protection comes to an end and no more pro- 
tection will either be required or be available. And I would ask the Hon™ 
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Durable Member in cliarge whether it is not absolutely necessary to make this 
perfectly clear in the Preamble of the Bill, so that the period of three years 
may be looked upon as a period at the end of which there would only be an 
examination of details, what are comparatively details, though they may be 
important details, still they would be details of the main question, namely, 
of protection to the steel industry. For, Sir, I very strongly believe, and 
I wish to put it very unmistakably to the House to-day, that if the Govern- 
ment of India have not made up their mind definitely to give protection to 
the steel industry until that industry in India is built up, I think we had best 
not waste our time nor waste the money of the country in giving any pro- 
tection at this stage for it would be a waste of time and it would be some- 
thing worse than a waste as far as the consumer is concerned. Supposing 
you put on at present a crore and a half of burden on the consumer for three 
years, it would come to Rs. 4|- crores at the end of three years. If the Govern- 
ment of India are likely in the least then to say, “ No more protection,” what 
happens to the sacrifice made by the consuming public of India ? All their 
4-| crores is wasted. If, on the other hand, the idea of the Government of 
India is that if on inquiry by the Tarifi Board then it is definitely ascertained 
that after a certain period, six months or a year, through some extraordinary 
developments in the steel industry, no protection is necessary, that would 
be a temporary feature. But the question of protection is one which should 
be taken up only after the Government of India and the Legislature definitely 
make up their mind that they will continue the policy of protection right 
through until the country begins to manufacture practically cent, per cent, 
of all her requirements. It need not be quite 100 per cent. If it is 80 per 
cent., perhaps the balance of 20 per cent, could take care of itself. But if 
there is the slightest hesitation in the minds of this Assembly or in the mind 
of the Government of India that, at the end of three years, they may back 
out of this policy, I think it would be only fair to the country and to the con- 
sumer that this policy be not started at aU. I therefore venture to ask the 
Honourable Member whether he would not make this definitely clear in the 
body of the Bill instead of leaving it to a few remarks which may be made 
from the Government benches opposite. If , it is necessary and if it is the 
aim of the Government that with this policy, and behind the wall of pro- 
tection that my Honourable friend opposite is laying the foundation of to-day, 
further steel factories should grow up in India within the next five or ten 
years, it is all the more necessary that the public, and especially the public 
which are inclined commercially and industrially, should learn definitely and 
in a manner that can be said to be unequivocal as far as the Government and 
the view of the Assembly are concerned, that the steel industry in India will 
continue to receive protection up to a certain point, which point also the 
Government of India may defijoitely state to-day if they so choose to. 


r“’ 





Regarding the adequacy of protection, the Tariff Board themselves have 
said enough, and I do not think I need dwell on it at any length, but I would 
like to say this, that whilst it is very necessary that the protection that may 
be ofioreci should not be extravagant — indeed, Sir, India at present and for 
the next few years looks like being least capable of affording anything in the 
direction of extravagant protection to any industry — it is very necessary 
that the Tarifi Board and the Government of India should take every care 
■ , , ■ S' 2 
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I that tlie protection offered is at least sucIl as will enable that industry to with- 

stand the onslanght of industries from outside against what is known as dump- 
ing or efforts to kill nascent industries in India. Therefore, the protection 
should give as much support at least to a nascent industry as will enable that 
industiT to keep going until the industry comes to a period where it is able 
to hold its own owing to production on a large scale, or other facilities being 
available to it. These are the two main features with which I think it is 
necessary to deal at this stage of the discussion in the House, I have very 
great pleasure in supporting the motion. 

Mr. K. G. Heogy (Dacca Division : Non-Muhammadan Rural) : I beg 
to move : 

“ Tiiat the Bill be referred to a Select Oommittee.” 

It' I had any doubt as to the advisability of moving this amendment of 
mine, that doubt has been dispelled, if I may say so, after hearing the rul- 
ings tliat you liave been pleased to give this morning with regard to the various 
amendments that are down on the agenda paper. We find that, though we 
can reduce the duties proposed, our authority is confined only to that, and 
we cannot in any manner improve the Bill from our point of view, and the 
Bill has got to be passed very much in the same state as we find it. Now, 
Sir, I am very thankful to the Honourable Sir Charles Innes for having given 
us the assurance that, if this Bill goes to a Select Committee, he will not 
stand on formalities, but will allow discussion on these various amendments 
that have been ruled out of order by you, across the table. I hope that lie 
may relent a little in regard to one or two of the amendments that we may 
then be able to discuss, and get necessary sanction from the Governor General 
so as to enable us to adopt those amendment ; on the floor of this House and 
get them incorporated into this legislative enactment. Apart from this class 
of amendments, there are other amendments which will be moved in any 
case according to your ruling, Sir. I am responsible for one of those and I 
do not know really what tlie financial effect of it will be, and it is not quite 
po.ssible for us to have a discussion across the floor of this House in the same 
manner as we can discuss such technical matters in a Select Committee. I 
thought that my Honourable friend Sir Purshotamdas Tliakurdas was at one 
time opposed to a Select Committee, but from the speech which he has just 
now made I find that, in so far as he wants the period of the life of this Bill 
to be extended, he cannot but agree to this motion because that is a question 
which cannot under your ruling be adopted on the floor of this House and 
can only be discussed in the Select Committee and in an informal manner. 
Now, Sir, he has referred to this point at some length and has pointed out 
that by confining the operation of the Bill to a period of three years, the 
Government have departed from the spirit of the recommendations of the 
Tariff Board, Well, it is no doubt true that the Tariff Board recommended 
these particular rates for a period of three years, but they in Chapter 3 of 
their Report made it quite clear that there should be a clear declaration that 
the Government should stand firm by their policy of protection so far as the 
steel industry is concerned, which alone would be sufiiciefit to attract more 
capital into this industry. And, so far as I can see, the Preamble of the Bill 
has departed from this recoramendation of the Tariff Board. There is another 
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point wliicli I want to raise in this connection. Honourable Members are 
all aware that the report of the Mercantile Marine Committee has been in the 
hands of Government for about three months. Well, I do not want to pry 
into the secrets of the Department over which my Honourable friend, Sir 
Charles Innes, presides. In fact, I stand in holy horror of the Official Secrets 
Act ■which, was passed in spite of my opposition. It may be that the Mercan- 
tile Marine Committee has said something about the protection and develop- 
ment of the shipbuilding industry. I do not know. I find Sir Basil Blackett 
thinks that there is no such recommendation. Well, I -want to he assured on 
that head, because I find that whereas the Indian public opinion is definitely 
in favour of some protection being granted to the nascent shipbuilding industry 
in India, this Bill proposes to place foreign importers at a distinct advantage 
over the Indian manufacturers, as it is proposed to exclude imported steam- 
ers, launches, barges, flats, boats and other vessels from -the enhanced 
duty on fabricated steel. The jjAce of every item of steel that the Indian, 
manufacturer will have to use for the purpose of his manufacture of these 
things will certainly go up and to that extent the Indian manufacturer will 
be placed at a disadvantage. It is no doubt true that the Tariff Board has 
more or less casually gone into that question. But if I am correct in thinking 
that the Indian Mercantile Marine Committee had something to say about 
it, then in all fairness to this Assembly the Government ought to tell us what 
those recommendations are. If, however. Government find any difficulty in 
publishing the repoj^t at this stage, I would suggest that that portion of the 
report which may relate to this question may be circulated to Members of the 
Select Committee confidentially. When I make this suggestion I do not 
speak without precedent, for in the autumn of 1920, when the Auxiliary 
Force Bill and the Territorial Force Bill were under consideration in the old 
Imperial Legislative Council, the Esher Committee Report had actually been 
received by the Government of India but had not yet seen the light of day, 
and, whe.n the non-official Members wanted to know what the Esher Committee 
had to say about this matter, the Government circulated that particular 
portion of the Esher Committee’s Report that related to this question con- 
fidentially to the Members of the Select Committee who made ample use of 
that in their report. This is one of the main reasons that has prompted me 
to send notice of this amendment. 

Now, Sir, I think considerable attention has centered round clause 2 
of the Bill which deals with ofisetting duties, and I do not suppose anything 
has yet been said from the non-official side with regard to the desirability of 
leaving the whole question to the discretion of the executive Government. 
Well, Sir, we have been told that since the Report of the Tariff Board has 
been received prices have gone down considerably, of continental steel parti- 
cularly {Voice : “ Gone up and it is thought probable that prompt action 
may have to be taken under clause 2. I had a glance through the latest .num- 
l^ers of some of the technical journals, which I am sure Sir Charles Innes also 
must have perused, and I find that everywhere in Europe and America tre- 
mendous efforts are being made to secure orders at any price. It is stated 
that there is a good deal of nervousness in Belgium and prices are expected 
to decline steadily all round. I am quoting from the latest issue of the 
* ' Ironmonger ’ ’ to hand in India. The United States of America report a quiet 
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market witli a heavy stock of steel on hand and concessions are stated to he 
available on attractive tonnages. America herself has been hit hard by Euro- 
pean competition. The States are increasing their imports from the conti- 
nent and steel rails from Europe are being landed in the United States at 3 
dollars per ton below American rail quotations after paying import duties ; 
and the Federal Legislature of the United States of America was to have rein- 
troduced only three days ago, that is to say, on the 24th May last, the Pre- 
ferential Railway Rates Bill which was introduced in 1920 in favour of exports 
shipped from America in her own vessels but afterwards suspended. Reports 
from Great Britain also indicate disturbed conditions and a collapse is appre- 
hended on all sides. Great as the danger of price cutting is, the danger is 
greatest from couiitries with depreciated currency. I quite appreciate the 
difficulties of providing any hard and fast additional duty in the case of the 
countries having a depreciated currency. But I propose to raise this ques- 
tion in the Select Committee, and I would ask the consideration of Govern- 
ment to a suggestion as to whether additional offsetting duties could not be 
provided in the Bill itself, provided the Governor General agreed of course, 
just for the purpose of meeting the countries having a depreciated currency. 

Now, Sir, there were some minor points which I wanted to touch upon, 
but as it is getting late and several other Honourable Members are anxious to 
speak, I think it would be better just to mention them because I am confi- 
dent that this motion of mine will be acceptable to this House and I wdll have 
an ample opportunity of discussing them in the Select Committee. Those 
relate to the question of giving protection to steel castings on which question 
I think the Honourable Sir Charles Innes has already received a representa- 
tion, because I myself was supplied with a copy of the letter that was address- 
ed to him. Then there is the question about galvanised sheets about which 
I have myself tabled an amendment. But these are comparatively minor 
questions and I do not w^ant to take up the time of the House by entering into 
a discussion thereon just at the present moment. I move that the Bill be 
referred to a Select Committee. 

Mr. President : The question is : 

“That the JMll be referred to a Select Committee.” 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya : I rise to oppose this motion at this 
stage. I think that the principle of the Bill has not been sufficiently discussed 
and it is too early to propose that the Bill be referred to a Select Committee, 
When the principle of the Bill has been fully discussed and when it is clear 
that the sense of the House, as a whole, is in favour of the principle o])on 
which it is based, it will be time for my Honourable friend Mr. Neogy to press 
his proposal that it should be referred to a Select Committee. I may briefly 
draw attention to the great importance of the subject and Ido think that the 
House will agree with me that we should not try to rush the Bill through the 
Legislative Assembly. In the first instance I congratulate the Government 
oil the deci.sion that they have arrived at to introduce protection after all in 
this country. I lieartily congratulate them on it. We Indians prayed for 
it for nearly the last 40 or 50 years and it was a cry in the wilderness and there- 
fore our satisfaction is genuine and the expression of our gratitude is deep to 
the Government of India for having decided to extend protection to an im- 
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portant industry in this country. It was said by the Honourable Mr. Willson 
that the Bill was being rushed. I fear I cannot agree with him. Mr. Willson 
forgets that the suggestion that steel should be protected in India is, as the 
Honourable vSir Purshotamdas Thakurdas pointed out, a very old one. It 
has not come a day too soon. I would like to show my friend how late in the 
day the Bill has come. I would only tell him of what was written by Mr. Ball, 
Deputy Superintendent of the Geological Survey, in his work on Economic 
Geology which was published some time before 1890. He there said : 


“ If tlifi Government had started the manufacture of iron on an extended scale at the time 
of the first ojioning of railways, great benefits would have accrued to the State. If the State 
wa'i justiliod in undertaking the constructioix of its own railways there was nothing inconsistent 
in pi-iiicij)ie in its iindeitaking the manufacture of its own iron any more than in its maiinfacture 
of salt or opium. Tlu; effect of its establishing factories for iron manufacture throughout India 
W(jul(l have (in Mr, Ball’s opinion, says Mr. Justice Ranacle) enabled the State to keep vast sums 
•of money in cireulation and would have given employment to large numbers of people who now 
re.scut to agriculture as their only re.source. The golden opportunity was allowed to pass and 
we find ourselves in the anomalous situation that after luO years of British rule the iron resources 
•of India remain uudevelopecl and the country j)ays about ten crores of rup^ees yearly for its iron 
supfily while tlie old race of iron smelters find their occupation gone.” 


Since then the question has been before the Government but a decision was 
arrived at only very recently and the Government have been very careful 
if I may say so. Some people will say that they have been overcautious. 
Some will say that they have been very slow but certainly they have been 
very careful in arriving at a conclusion on this question. The need for such 
a conclusion was pointed out by the Government of India in 1915 when Lord 
Hardinge’s Government said in their despatch of the ’26th November 1915 : 


“ It is becoming increasingly clear that a definite and self-conscious policy of improving 
the industrial capabilities of India will have to be pursued after the war unle3.s she is to become 
more and more a dumping ground for the manufactures of foreign nations who will be competing 
the more keenly for markets, the more it becomes apinirent that the political future of the larger 
nations depends on their economic position.” 


It was in pursuance and support of that policy that a Eesolution was passed 
by the Assembly and a Tariff Board was appointed. We complained that 
the Beport of the Tarifi; Board had not been put before the Assembly in the 
Delhi session and I do not think there is any justification for the view suggested 
by my Honourable friend that the report has been placed too late before the 
country and Members of this Assembly. I think, Sir, that the matter has 
not been taken up one day too soon. 


But apart from that we have now to consider how important a measure 
this Bill is and we have to discuss it in all its aspects before we give our assent 
to the proposal that the Bill be referred to a Select Committee. 


Now what is the principle of the Bill ? The principle of the Bill is to 
protect the steel industry by a tariff and not by a bounty. My friend 
Mr. Willson put forward an extremely well argued point before the Assembly 
and pointed out that we should resort to hoimties to give assistance and should 
not resort to tariff's. My friend Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas has already 
answered that point. I agree with Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas that no 
country has built up its industries so far as I am aware merely by the help of 
bounties. Bounties have been given to encourage certain industries like the 
shipbuilding industry. If shipbuilders produce certain types of ships they 
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will receive so mnch as a bounty. This is done to piisli that shipbuilding 
industry or any other industry like that, but in no country, so far as I am aware^ 
has an indigenous industry been protected from the competition of foreigners 
merely by means of bounties. I therefore think that, as the Honourable 
Mr. Willson is genuinely anxious that this great indigenous industry should be 
protected, he will revise his view and be able to think with us that protec- 
tion by means of a tariff is the only right course which can be pursued in this 
situation. But a friend asked : “ Why protection at all As the Honour- 
able Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas was speaking, there were voices from 
behind, “ Why protection at all ?” and I think there are several Members who 
would like to hear a little more about the ueed for protection. Personally,, 
I do not share any misgivings about that. I feel, and I think my friends when 
they have studied the qiiestion will feel, that no modern country has built 
up its trade without the help of protection. England is no exception to the 
rule. England has resorted to protection when she needed it and has dis- 
carded it when she was strong enough to discard it and w-hen it was to her 
advantage to discard it. But I will give the example of America. The United 
States of America did not manufacture even pig-iron in 1860. About that 
time they began to manufacture steel and you know the progress they have 
made from King Log to King Steel, and so on. That was done by means of 
protection. Germany built up her industries by means of protection. It 
is not possible to build up a great industry like the steel industry wuthout the 
help of protection. I therefore feel certain that wLen my friends who are in, 
doubt will study the question they will be convinced that this protection has'. 
to be offered to national industries and should he offered only to national 
industries in order that those industries should stand on their own legs against 
competition from older establishments which have greater resources, greater 
technical skill and experience and greater commercial ability in finding markets, 
for their products. But just for that reason I wish to draw attention to two 
other matters which arise in the Bill. What is it that you want to do ? I 
fear, without meaning the smallest disrespect, that the Government of India 
have not made up their mind absolutely clearly on the policy w’’hich they are. 
going to pursue. I fear that they are still fighting shy of firmly and clearly 
saying that they think it their duty to afford protection to such Indian indus- 
tries as are genuinely Indian. If I am wrong I should be very thankful to 
be corrected ; I shall be happy if I am mistaken. I shall be thankful to know 
that the Government of India have made up their mind that they will promote 
Indian indigenous industries by means of such protection as may be neces- 
sary and of which we have the present Bill as an instance before us. I want 
to make it quite clear what the object of us, Indians, was when we asked 
for protection. That was very clearly stated by Sir William Clark who was 
the Member for Commerce in this Government at one time. Members of this 
Ilouwse will remember that on the 21st March 1916 my friend the Honourable 
Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola moved a Eesolution in the Imperial Legislative Council 
urging the appointment of a Committee to consider and report what measures 
should he adopted for the growth and development of industries in India, 
Speaking on that Eesolution, Sir William Clark said : 

“ The building up of industries ■where the capital, control and managemeirt should be ius 
the hands of Indians is the special object 'we all have in view.” 
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“ I beg to record my strong oj)inioii that in the matter of Indian industries we are bound' 
to considci- Indian interests flrstty, secondly and thirdly. I mean by firstly, that the local rarr 
products should be utilized ; by secondly, that industries should be introduced ; and by thirdly.. 
that the profits of such industries should remain in the country.” 

Now, that is the ground, the genuine ground, for affording protection and' 
support to an Indian industry. I hope and I have no doubt that the Gov- 
eminent have no other object than this. I hope the Government do not desire- 
that foreign companies, wherever their habitat may be, should come and; 
establish themselves in India and take advantage of the Bill which we are 
now passing in order to earn larger profits than they are likely to earn without. 


He emphasised that it was of immense importance alike to India herself and to* 
the Empire as a whole that Indians should take a larger share in the industrial 
development of their country. He deprecated the taking of any steps if it 
might (I am quoting his own words) : 


“ merely mean that the manufacturer Avho now competes w-ith you frtim a distance would 
transfer his activitie.s to India and compete with you within your own boundaries.” 


He clearly guarded against that possibility, namely, that no system should 
be adopted by means of which the manufacturer who was competing with us 
from a distance would transfer his activities to India and compete with us. 
within our own boundaries. Now, Sir, I want that the Govermnent should 
make it absolutely clear that this is the object which they have in view. It 
is only such an object for which protective duties can be justified. Protective 
duties can be justified only in the view that the benefit which will arise irom 
that protection will not be limited to the members of a particular firm, will 
not be limited to the shareholders in that particular firm, but will be shared 
by the country generally. It is only on that basis that you can reasonably 
ask me to pay five rupees more for an article than I would otherwise pay. It 
is only on that principle that you can ask the country as a whole, whether it 
be in the shape of bounties or whether it be in the shape of paying higher prices, 
to join with the Government in affording protection to a nascent industry 
against foreign competition. The moment you depart from that principle- 
you lose all justification for imposing a protective duty. Let us take, for 
instance, what would happen, if, suppose to-morrow a big European company 
were formed and established itself near the Tata Iron and Steel Works with a 
huge capital, with all the advantages of expert advice and assistance and the 
assistance of the experience not merely of decades but of centuries. It utilizes 
all the raw materials which are available in the country ; it exploits the labour 
available in the country and it earns huge profits, larger than it would earn; 
by having its worlcs in Birmingham or Sheffield, or in Sweden or Belgium 
for that matter. What justification can there be for asking the people of 
India to bear the burden which larger jjrices would involve ? I do not know 
of any canon of economics under which a policy like that could be justified 
for a moment. It is therefore only in order to support an indigenous industry,, 
an industry, in the words of Sir William Clark, where the capital, control, 
and management should be in the hands of Indians, that you can justify pro- 
tective duties. Let me quote another authoritj^, Sir Eredcrick Nicholson, 
who has done a great deal to promote industrial development in the Madras 
Presidency. In his note which he submitted to the Industrial Commission 
he said as follows : 
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■suc'li protection. My friend Mr. Willson says they will. I entirely agree 
witli him and that is what I wish to guard against. It would be a calamity, 
it would be a crime against the public interests, to pass a Bill without suJli- 
cicnt qualifications or safeguards if the Bill is likely to lead to the result which 
I apprehend and which I am thankful to have a business man of the calibre 
of Mr. Willson say, will happen. 

Now, in order to guard against it, I Avish to draw attention to the neces- 
sity of making certain matters clear in the Bill. The Bill starts with saying 
that it is a Bill to provide for the fostering and development of the steel in- 
dustry in British India, Now, Sir, that is a wrong heading. Later on you 
find the Preamble proper explains : 


■ Whenias it is ex})odit'nt, 
ies in Britisli rndia, to pn 


ig tlie import duties leviable on certain iroi: 
-cd to inaiiiifaeturers in British India of < 


i pursuance of tlie policy of di.scriinhuiting ]irotection of ii 
■ide for the fostering and devfdopmeiit of tlie steel industi 


nd steel arlicle.s and by enabling bounties 
■tain such artiele.s ; It is lierebv enacted 



That this Act shall be called the Steel Industry (Protection) Act, 1924.” 

It seems that the mind of my friend the Honourable Member in charge 
of the Bill Avas someAALat uncertain — I do not mean any disrespect ; perhaps 
he AAbis iabourmg in a difficult situation, but he appears not to have felt quite 
certain Arhether he should call it clearly a protection Bill or put the AA-'ords he 
has put. I AAmuld request him, not in any spirit of opposition, nor by Avay 
■of carping criticism — to cut out the words “ for the fostering and development 
of the steel industry in British India.” That is the first change Ayhich I AA’ould 
■suggest, because that Avould make it clear that the object is to a-fford protec- 
tion. 

NoAAq Sir, there are two aspects under AA^hich the people of any country 
can be asked to bear a burden. One is that you can ask the public to bear 
the burden of taxation or to bear the burden of higher prices for certain com- 
modities in order that they should protect an existing national industry. That 
is one thing. If the public feel as the public are represented to feel in the 
LegislatiA'^e Assembly and in the press — if they feel that a particular industry 
is of sufficient national importance to deserve the sympathy and protection of 
the public, they Avill bear that burden willingly in order that industry should 
be protected. It is an existing industry. It has cost labour ; it has cost 
money ; it has cost a great deal of pains. Take, for instance, the Tata Iron 
and Steel Works. They have cost, I understand, about 24 crores of rupees, 
many years of labour, many years of prospecting during the time of the late 
Jamshedjee Tata ; many years of consultation AAuth the experts and 
Members of the Government of India, and the help of foreign experts haAm 
all gone to the building up of those AAmrks. That is an existing industry. 
Its importance has been demonstrated, as was mentioned by the Honourable 
Mr, Willson, in the late war. Without the rails AA'hich the Tata Steel Works 
supplied, the success of the British arms in Mesopotamia w^ould not have been 
so certain as it was. Gratitude demg,nds that Ave should remember that. Wc 
should also remember that the people of the country, the humble as Avell as 
the Ingh, have invested a great deal of their hard-earned money in the Tata 
Steel Works, that the shares are held mostly by Indians. I am told that of. 
10 crores and odd of subscribed capital about 9 crores is held by Indians. I 
am not sorry that a crore is held by Europeans. I shall be glad if a certain 
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portion of money subscribed is held by our European firms who have estab- 
lished themselves for good in this country and wish to remain with us as friends 
and fellow countrymen. But the main point is that the bulk of the capital 
in Tata’s has been subscribed by Indians. It has demonstrated its utility, 
and now that so much money and labour has been spent upon a company 
like the Tata Works, the people can well be asked to bear the burden of fresh 
taxation or to bear the burden of higher prices in order that those works should 
be protected against the attacks of foreign manufacturers, who, recognizing 
the position, are willing to dump their goods at less than cost price in order 
to hit the Indian manufacturer. There is a clear case for protection. There 
is a clear case for shouldering the burden in order to help the industry. 

The second aspect is the passing of a Protective Tariff Bill to encourage 
men who have no industries established here yet to come in and establish 
industries. 

The Bill, as it is drafted, wall accomplish both these objects. It wull 
afford protection to the Tata Company. It goes beyond that. It invites 
foreigners, as I understand the Bill — and I shall be very thankful to be told 
that I am wuong — ^it invites foreigners, whoever they may be, to come to 
this country and build up steel factories and to start wmrks on a larger scale 
than the Tatas and to enjoy all the profits that they can. 1 ask my Honour- 
able friend the Member in charge of the Bill and anyone else who is in support 
of the Bill as it stands to tell me if there is any precedent in any country or 
any canon known to economists under which a proposal to tax the public 
generally in order that foreigners should come and establish certain factories 
in the country in which the people are taxed has ever been put forward. I 
submit it cannot be. I submit it is opposed to reason. Common sense revolts 
against it. It wmuld be the very reverse of the correct process. This Bill 
offers an invitation to foreigners to come and settle down here. I am not 
surprised to hear that one big company wuth a capital of 20 crores has already 
been, I am told, formed. I am not told that it has started work, but I am 
told that the United Steel Corporation of Asia with a capital of 20 crores has 
already come into existence, and I am told that the shareholders of that com- 
pany are not Indians, that they are mostly non-Indians. Now, Sir, just 
see the danger to which we are exposed by the provisions of the Bill as it stands. 
My friend Mr. Willson helps me by saying “ Bounties.” He seems to think 
that bounties is the method by which we should proceed. I fear that bounties 
alone have never protected any large national industries. They have stimulat- 
ed the industries w^here the number of industries has been the object. Now, 
this is one of the instances, and there are other instances. I hope this Bill 
is the forerunner of other Bills which will give protection to national industries ; 
or at any rate protection will be extended by this Assembly b)'' means of other 
legislation to other industries. I am told that at present a Sw^edish combine 
has been formed with the object of establishing huge works for matches in this 
country. I am told that they are coming in to take charge of the entire field 
of India, so far as the match supply is concerned, and I do not know, Sir — 
I hear, I should like to know. I have given notice of a question to know — 
whether the Govermnent of this country is aware that a Swedish combine has 
been formed in order to promote the manufacture of matches on a large scale 
■in India and whether they have obtained through intermediaries in India any 
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concessions from the Provincial Governments. There are several match 
factories in existence. There is one at Ahmedabad. There is another at the 
Simderbans. There is a third factory at Shahdara near Lahore. I am told 
there is one at Lncloiow also. These factories are in existence. One can 
easily understand that, if the terms of the Bill under which protection is te 
be extended to any particular industry in India are not very carefully framed, 
the foreign merchant might come and kill any industry of India. There are 
similar cases. The foreign merchant naturally wants business. I do not 
blame him. The war has hit many of them hard, and those who have not 
been hit hard want more business and they cannot keep on unemployment. 
I am told that many manufacturing firms are running their works at a loss. 
I am told that they are willing to undersell the Indian producers. I thinlc, 
therefore, that very great care has to be taken in any legislation which is tO' 
be passed by this Assembly that, instead of doing good to our people, we 
do not expose them to unnecessary hardship. I understand that the need 
for this caution is very great. I am reminded of another instance which shows 
it. The Government of India in 1921, I think, issued a notification saying 
that they wanted 400 locomotives in this country, that they wanted 160 loco- 
motives in one year, 200 in a particular year and 400 locomotives in the year 
after that, and I am told that when this company was formed there was the- 
assurance held out by the Government of India that they would so purchase^ 
locomotives (Dr. R. S. Gour : " For a period of 12 years ”) for a period of 12 
years. I am told that when this company was formed manufacturers from 
outside, who had been supplying locomotives of a certain type at £13,600. 
apiece, reduced their price to £5,000 apiece, that is to say, but £8,600 each. 
And I am told then that the Government of India did not give the assurance 
to the company that they would buy from them but qualified the assurance 
or withheld it ox did something which has left those wLo formed the company 
in the lurch. I shall he very thankful to know from the Honourable Member, 
in charge of Commerce that my information is not accurate. I shall be very 
thankful to know that the facts are the reverse of what I have said. I shall 
be very thankful to know that this company which w'as encouraged to come into 
existence will receive all the support that the honour of the Govermnent of 
India entitles it to receive, because the Government of India pledged their 
word to them that they should form themselves into a company. Now, Sir,, 
all this leads me to think that we must be on our guard against a larger measure 
of protection being extended by the Bill than can be justified in the interests 
of the public. I fear that the clause as it stands goes be 3 mnd it. It says it 
is not to protect the existing industry. The Honourable the Member in, 
charge of Commerce has said that the Tata’s Steel Industry is the only industry 
which will be practically afiected by this measure. Why not, then, confine 
it to them and say that this Bill is intended to protect the Tata’s Iron and 
Steel Works and nothing more ? It is a big enough industry to require special 
legislation. There has been legislation for much smaller things and bodies. 
Is it impossible or um'easonable, then, to ask that the protection which is. 
olfered here should be confined by name specifically to the Tata Iron and Steel 
Works ? If it is not what I want is that there should be no word in the. 
Preamble which would lead people to think that the object is to provide for 
the fostering and. development ■ of the steel industry by raising the import 
duties leviable on certain iron and vsteel articles and by enabling bounties to- 
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be granted to manufacturers in Britisb India of certain such articles They 
may be fewed.sh, they may be Welsh, they may be Americans, they may S 
Australians, they may be Irish, they may be Scotch. The Bill merely states 
manufacturers m British India. There is no law under which you cou d refuse 

Tt leSt ^ in Jajan. In Japan 

at least some time ago, wJien a company was to be registered, the Govem- 

the shares were, in the first instance at least, con- 
fine 1 only to the Japanese. _ I do not think that there is any law in India which 
can limit the investment ot money in that manner. Yon merelv s^iv that 
any manufactmers m India wiU be entitled to such a benefit. ThereforeZn 
am holding out a clear invitation to manufacturers outside to come and estab- 
hsh then films in India I hope, bir, that this matter will receive the atten- 
tion of the Slember m charge and that he will find out some phraseobgy wMch 
vull make the meaning of the Government, and in which I hope the As^sembiy 
and the Go^jnment are of one mind, clear that what the Govermnent seek 
protection and a reasonable means of development to an exist- 
ing great national industry and not to individual foreign firms to establish 
themselves m this country who should be saved from the trouble of ship W 
machinery and products from long distances and offering their products? herl 
to the people who want them. This is the first thing. 

connection is the limita- 
tion of the duration of the Bill to a period of three years, I regret I differ 
from rriy Honourable friend Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas and Mr. Fecay 
T +T rightly, m desiring that this limitation should be removed. 

I think the Government are perfectly right in fixing this limitation to a period 
of three years because that is a time during which we can see how the Bill 
has operated. The Bill inflicts a heavy sacrifice upon the people. In three 
rhr operated and what changes 

imrsnd'qfl fw necessity should still exist of protecting the Tata 

Iron and Steel Y orks, 1 expect, Sir, that this House will be fully willing to 
extend that protection to them. But if we omit this limitation and lea4 it 
open to people to think that this is to be a permanent Bill for all companies 
•which may be formed in India during this period, then I fear we shall be in- 
vaded by coinpames and we shall be more helpless in their hands than we are 
f n I hope that, if the Bill goes to the Select Com- 
mittee, tins matter will be very carefully considered. 

A*'? “ reference is tHs. Tbere are 

several Honourable Members who, though generally desirous of giving ueces- 

touCaf “ t° t? f"*® Steel Works, are not quite sftisfied about 

the mana,gemeut of labour withm those works. As I found from the naner 

Tbav! H ^ ® "'Tf! Members have misgivings on that Lfre 

the ^ something will be done by 

tbst^U rl Ji from the Tata bon and Steel Works 

that all reasonable complaints of labour wUl be reasonably considered and that 
necessary redress wdl be offered. That is essential. Wien any oompry 
the national Assembly to ask for protection, it is certainly right 
teat the Assembly, representing^ the people and not merely the capitalists, 

bVlisteu jr T reasonable complaint of labouij 

Will be listened to and, where necessary, remedied. I hope this is not too 
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much to ask. I do not say that I endorse the complaints that have been made.. 
1 do not say that the complaints are groundless. I only draw attention to 
the necessity of the Government obtaining the assurance from the Directors, 
which I think they should have no difficulty in getting, that every reasonable 
complaint will be listened to, and that they recognise that labour contributes 
ill no small measure to the success of the works in which they are interested 
and ill which we are interested. I have nothing more to say. I hope that 
these points will be borne in mind. I have no doubt that the matter will be 
fully discussed by the Select Committee. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member) ; Sir, it is 
remarkable experience to one ivho went through last session to find even 10 
Members of the House agreeing with him. On the present occasion there 
seem to be only about four and a half who are ojiposed. I was particularly 
surprised when the Honourable Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya got up and 
made me for a moment believe that he was going to agree wdtli tlie Government. 
I rather believe that he is going to vote with them ; but he succeeded in being 
consistent ivith himself by finding more that was not in the Bill with which he 
could disagree than by making any attempt to agree with the Bill itself. I shall 
be surprised even now if he votes for it, because I have a memory of an occa- 
sion a little more than two months ago when he said that, so long as this Govern- 
ment was not absolutely responsible to the people of India, it was the duty of 
this House to vote against all measures of taxation. This is a measure of 
taxation. Mr. Jinnah asked a question just now as to what was the meaning 
of discriminating protection. I think the answer is that it is the same thing 
as discriminating free trade. What we have got at the present moment 
I would describe as either indiscriminate free trade or indiscriminate protec- 
tion, and we wish to introduce a little bit of discrimination into our methods 
of customs taxation. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah ; Was it ever wanting ? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : I will come first to the question 
of a bounty. Mr. Willson made a very attractive case for a bounty. He 
seemed to forget that we do already protect steel to the e.xtent of at least 
10 per cent. {Blr. W. S. J. Willson : “ No, I do not forget that.”) If he 
was to bo consistent in his view, I think he would have, at any rate, to abo- 
lish all customs duties on imported steel, and we should probably have to 
go further and abolish other customs duties on the ground that they take 
more out of the consumer than comes into the exchequer. His case really 
rest.s on the possibility of introducing a system of taxation wffiich is entirely 
direct. If you had a complete system of taxation that was nothing but 
direct taxation, then you would perhaps succeed in never taldng out of the 
tax-payer an amm or a rupee more than comes into the exchequer, but 
human nature is weak and 1 know of no country that has succeeded in rais- 
ing all its revenue by direct taxation. The alternative therefore to the 
present proposal, which is to increase to a certain extent t])e existiiig duties 
on steel and to use a certain amount out of the exchequer for the payment of 
bounties, would be to increase some other form of taxation — inffirect taxa- 
tion presumably— and I do not know whether you would be very much 
further forward ; but in face of the attitude of this House towards increased 
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taxation, no Finance Member is likely to view with great favour a proposal 
which begins by suggesting bounties to a very considerable extent oii steel j. 
and behind which there looms a demand for bounties on a great many oilier 
goods. If we are to accept the doctrine that discriminating pruifction in 
any form is desirable in India, I do not think it will be easy to impint’e oii 
the method chosen by the Tariff Board. I was glad to find the Honoiiralde 
Pandit Madaii Mohan Malaviya asking some of the questions which underlie- 
the principles of this Bill. Why are we inti educing this Bill? -We are- 
not introducing it in the interests of the Finance Member or the tax-payer 
in the first instance. I am sorry to say that, although the Tarifi Board figures 
themselves involve a certain annual charge on the exchequer, I fear that partly 
owing to the fact that the Bill is introduced now instead of two months ago,, 
and partly perhaps because I am more pessimistic by nature than the Tariff.: 
Board, the actual cost to the exchequer for the next three years will be rather- 
larger than the figures given by the Tariff Board. That is not so much 
because their estimate of the cost to the Government needs altera- 
tion., but I am inclined to tbink that their estimate of the additional 
customs duties that will be collected is slightly higher than is likely 
to prove the case. We are not introducing the Bill therefore in the 
interests of the Finance Member. Nor are we introducing it 'merely 
for the benefit of the Tata Iron and Steel Company. I do not know 
whether many Honourable Members in this House would support the: 
Honourable Pandit when he suggests that this Bill should be made: 
what the Romans called a privilegium, a law in favour of a particu- 
lar company. However much sympathy we may have with the national, 
achievements of the people who have built up the Tata Iron and Steel Com- 
pany, I do not think that it could be exj)ected that any Government could: 
introduce and pass legislation purely to enable that Company to pay dividends: 
to its shareholders. I hasten to say that I have not for a moment any idea 
of suggesting that the Company is in need of any such special legislation. Tlie: 
Company would not he where it is if it had not possessed great men. It has; 
achieved a very big work in India ; it has built up out of a desert a town of 
90,000 and the biggest industrial concern in India, and it surely cannot be pre- 
tended that a company of that sort is in absolute need of spoon-feeding from 
the Government. That it has had its difficulties the Tariff Board Report- 
brings out clearly, but I would like to ask those who talk about it, that in their 
desire to convince the Government, who are already convinced, of the need 
of protection for the steel industry, they should not exaggerate the difficulties 
of the Tata Company. Why then are we introducing this legislation ? It 
is not even because it is in the interests of the labour employed at Jamshedpur, 
though I think they stand to gain by an improvement in the condition of their 
employers. I was interested to note by the bye tliat the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company employs labourers at Jamshedpur, but the new company of Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya’s imagination, which was to come from abroad to- 
found an industry in India, was going to exploit labour. 1 should like to knovr 
what the di:ffierence is. The workmen at Jamshedpur undoubtedly stand to 
gain, but it is not for their benefit that we are introducing this Bill, W^e are 
not introducing it, I should like to say on behalf of the Government, simply 
because we have given way to a nationalist demand in which we do not be- 
lieve. That has been suggested from some quarters. If the Government. 
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of India were lionestly convinced that the nationalist demand was contrary 
to the true interests of India, I for one do not think that it would be the duty 
of the Government of India to introduce such a Bill. The Govermuent 
of India are introducing it because they are convinced that, on the whole, 
it is desirable in the general interests of India to build up not merely a sLeel 
industry, which is already founded, but from that to go on to build up an 
industrial system in India with other industries increasingly numerous and 
increasingly strong to get away from what might be called the somewhat 
lopsided development of the India of to-day. In the India of to-day i ilo 
not sa.y there is too much agricultm'e ; that would be impossible ; but there 
is too little industry in pi'oportion to the agriculture. There, are other direc- 
tions in which India is lopsided. There are too many B. iV.’s and failed B. A.’s 
who cannot find an opportunity of suitable work except in politics sometimes. 
Somebody said to me tlic other day that the great diherence between the United 
States of America and India at the present moment was tha,t in America the 
educated people are too busy and have too many other attractions to voi-ry 
with politics, whereas in India the educated people have so few other attrac- 
tions that they worry too much with politics. (A Voice : — “ It is not their 
fault.”) The question of somebody’s responsibility does not arise. I am stat- 
ing a fact. I was interested to see that Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya only 
-Started from 1890. We should have liked to have heard from him Chandra- 
gupta’s views about protection. The lopsidedness of Indian development — 
the difficulty of that lopsidedness, we hope, — will be improved by this new de- 
parture or rather by this putting into effect of the decision taken some time 
ago that there should be a new departure in the direction of discriminating 
protection in India. Wc want to encourage the development of industrie,s. 
We want to encourage the development of other steel industries to compete 
with Tatas within India. 1 am sure that there are many in this House who 
would agree that to introduce a Bill of this sort solely for the benefit of one 
company and to pass legislation with a view to prevent other companies with- 
in the protected boundary from competing with that company would be entirely 
wrong. I do not mean to say that there are no evils connected with the im- 
portation of foreign capital, but it is a subject on which one has to speak 
with some caution. You cannot condemn root and branch the importation of 
foreign capital. I would draw the attention of the Honourable Pandit first 
of all to his own remark that the steel industry in the United States grew up as 
the result of the importation of British workmen, and secondly, I should like to 
draw his attention to the fact that for a long time more than half the capi- 
tal which created the raihva37's of the United States was British and that up 
till the war a very large portion of it remained British. The dangers con- 
nected with the importation of foreign capital are undoubted if they arc not 
carefully watched, but nothing could be worse for India in my opinion than to 
condemn in all its forms the use of foreign capital. 

That brings me to another connected question. We are introducing 
this Bill for the discriminating j)rotection of steel as part of a general policy, 
— I would hasten to add in answer to those who have asked the question — 
as part of the general policy of developing such industries as are genuinely 
Indian and need protection. I do not understand what the objections are 
to the Preamble of the Bill. The Preamble of the Bill takes up the words 
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“ discriminating proctetion ” from the Resolution that was passed a year 
ago, and its intention is that it should put into the forefront of the Bill the 
desire of the Government to carry through to its logical conclusion the deci- 
sion to introduce discriminating protection. It is true that the Bill itself is 
limited to three years for obvious reasons — reasons connected with the present 
disturbed and uncertain state of the world as a whole and with the uncertain- 
ty as to what will be the minimum cost of production of steel in well-managed 
Indian workshops. Three years hence it will undoubtedly be necessary to 
have another inquiry and there is no fear, as the Bill is drafted, of the Govern- 
ment merel}’ letting the Bill drop and doing nothing, because I would point 
out that the Finance Member would thereby lose a very large amount of reve- 
nue unless the Bill was replaced by another Bill . But when we are i ntrodiicin g 
protection we must not lose sight of its dangers. They are well known and 
they are real. It is perhaps undesirable to dwell on them. One does not 
want to suggest that things are happening •which are not happening, but any- 
body who has had any experience of wdiat the hotels in Washington were 
like at the time when a Tariif Bill was under discussion wall know the sort of 
dangers that are involved. India is and must remain a predominantly agii- 
cultural country. It is desirable that there should be an industrial develop- 
ment to balance it on the other side, but it must always remain predominantly 
agricnltiirai. If so, any j)rotection to any industry must be the minimum 
that is absolutely necessary and not more. Otherwise it means that you 
are taking money out of the pockets of a vast number of agricultural 
labourers for the benefit of a few. Protection must justify itself in the long 
run by increasing the national dividend, by giving a better opportunity for 
a good life to a larger number of peopde. If it does not justify itself in that 
way, it stands condemned. Undoubtedly it begins by putting a charge on a 
large number of people which they would be happier without. Unless it leads 
on to an increase in the national dividend, that charge is not justified ; and the 
only way that you can be sure that it will lead on to such an increase in -the 
national dividend is if yon confine your protection to such industries as really 
• are capable of being firmly established in India and eventually standing on 
their own foundations without extraneous assistance, able to compete in all 
circumstances without sprecial assistance from Government. 

There is another point which I would like to touch upon before I sit down. 
The industrial developnnent of India depends on a parallel development in other 
fields, and in particular on the financial side. The Honourable Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya waxed eloquent about the dangers of the impjortation of 
foreign capital, but how are you going to develop industry in India 
without capital ? If you want to avoid the dangers of foreign capital, 
I suggest that the way is to do everything in your po’^ver to increase the crea- 
tion of new capital in India. New capital can only be the result of present 
savings : it is the accumulated result of past savings. So that side by side 
with the introduction of protection it is the duty of all those who are interested 
in India’s industrial p»rogress to watch over the creation of new capital in India 
by development of all the means in their power which have that purpose 
in view, such as agricultural co-operation, co-operative banks, and bank- 
ing generally. The banking facilities of India to-day are not adequate for 
industrial development on the scale involved in a concern like the Tata Iron 
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and Steel Company. They must )3e increased. 1 would also like to touch on 
one other weakness as it seems to me of the Indian financial system at present. 
[ have l)een very inucli struck, last year in particular when the Alliance Bank 
question came up, with the enormous dangers which, Indian methods of finance 
involve when anything like a panic is anticipated. A run on the banks is a 
natural result of a period of banking trouble. That is a difficulty that has 
to be faced but can be dealt with. But in India alm<»st every industrial coii- 
cei'ii is c jiifiucting a sort of b inking biii.'^noss. It has got soinetijues the whole, 
sometimes a considerable liari, of its v, miking capital sim-ph’ in the form of 
deposits from private individuals. In many cases industrial concerns have 
g)nc further and have a considerable proporlion of the capital which they 
have locked up in bricks, mortar and ]>lant simply lent to them on deposit. 
They are liable to have it wi thdra, wn any moment there is trouble. That 
is bad both foi' Indian industries and for Indian banking. An industrial con- 
cern is canudng on a banking business whicli the ])ank ought to Ije doing 
and is carrying it on without special experience or indeed the possibility of 
those safeguards which are necessary to be imposed when yon are laying out 
money that is borrowed on short term. Obviously capital required for bricks 
and mortar ought to he raised in some permanent form, and working capital 
ouglit not to be liable to be withdrawn at any moment. An increase is 
required in the amount of industrial preference and debenture issues, in this 
country and a market is required for those industrial issues. It is said there 
is no market, but I am not sure that that is not partly because good indus- 
trial debentures and good industrial preference shares are not created as large- 
ly as they ought to be owing to the prevalence of this system of lending money 
on deposit, i do not think these matters are entirely irrelevant to a general 
consideration of the point which we have under consideration. We are taking 
a very serious step. We are taking a stop to put into force a decision that 
Indian industries sliould be given that protection which is necessary to enable 
them to stand on their own feet. That involves an efiort to create in India 
an industrial system which does not at present exist or whicli is only in embryo. 
We cannot usefully regard protection as an end in itself . Protection is one 
of the many means for creating that manj’^-sidod India which we have in view, 
and therefore in commending this Bill to the Assembly I would like to add 
to it this request that all those who are interested in the furtherance of Indian 
industry should turn their minds at the same time to the other directions in 
which progress is required, progress in banking, progress in education, speci- 
ally technical education, and the other directions which are necessary to create 
the men who are to take part in creating the industiy which this Bill is destined 
to e.stahlish firmly on its feet. As regards the motion to refer this Bill to a 
Select Committee the Government were and are still of opinion tliat it might 
more nsefniiy be discussed in the House, but if the wish of the House is that 
ihey should delegate the main part of the discussion to a Select Committee, 
the Government do not wish to oppose the motion. 

Mr. Chamaii Lai : The Honourable Mr. Jimiah, speaking on the motion 
and referring probably to my amendment to the Bill before the House, 
namely, nationalisation, considered that that scheme would be in consonance 
with the principles of Karl Marx or those enunciated by the Bolsheviks in 
Russia ; but unfortunately he did not give me a reply to my interruption. If 
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T-nP^rnl r ^ r c^^nsidered equivalent to Bolshevism, then the Govern- 

ment _ ot India must indeed be a Bolshevik Government. Sir, I am really 
siiipmed at the nauseating atmosphere of self-congratulation in which vre have 
been living throughout the whole day to-day. It seems to me that the n-entle- 
men who represent the capitalists of India are thumping each other on tb e baeJv 

f,' X congratulating themseP'es on tiie 

tact (hat this baby would probably have many successors and they arc pleascij' 
with the idea tnat now the Govermnent of India are hugging the Indcnmnloit 
.1. art, y and some of the Swarajists are hugging each other and coiigratulatinp- 
ei.cii otJier ior having come upon a common platform, the platform of exijloit- 
Siff y ^ P€M5ple of India. I will first take up the Report of the Indian 
i- rn w ^ ^ ^^y ^y W of introduction that the whole 

country owes a great debt of gratitude to the fom of Tata’s for having estab- 
ishex the steel mdnstry in India. They have done pioneer work in this country 
andthe}' deseiwethe congratulations of every man mtere.sted in the welfare of 
his couiitry ; but that is not what I should say of the Report itself. The 
teport itself can best be described as a Hush hush” report or better still 
a leport whmh is directly m the interests of the capitalists a.s against the people 
01 India You have merely to refer to page 35 to realise the real meaning of 

mend that after the introduction of protective duties, in the case of a drop in 
.he price of steel the benefit to the tax-payer of a reduction in the duties is to 
a^it the decision of the Legislature. But the Executive, because the Bxe- 
cutive moves swiftly and the Legislature does not, is empowered to increase 
the duties wheneyer prices are at a level which demands more protection for the 

capitalists or the 

steel ovvners then it must be done by Executive order immediatelv and no delay 
should be indulged m, but if, on the other hand, any reduction is to be given 
to the tax-payer or to the consumer, then we must wait until such time as the ' 
Lepslature IS enabled to move in the matter. That is the spirit in which 
Pas given its findings. You find further that the gentlemen 
o gave this report are not sure even as to the working cost of the materials 
cor.il r,nT^’ *scussmg. They say on page 20 that they find that costs 

^Pat the present type of machinery 
^nich the Tata Company Pave got at Jamshedpur is certainly expensive and 
they do not seem to me to be very certain whether costs could be reduced or 
f T circumstances. They go further and make a very serious charge 
against Tata s. I do not kinow if that charge is justified or not. But if it 
lii!. explanation is certainly necessary. The charge is that 

Pis-ni T^ ^ Tata’s when they were discussing the total amount of 

capital mvolved in this industry and that they had to fall back upon indeiien- 
dent sources or inf orniation with regard to that particular matter. That is the 
s|nnt m whicu the Committee has reported. They have dismissed the questJon 
oi. tne principle of protection as having nothing whatever to do with their 
mqmiy. qhey mention that merely in passing. But that is a subject which 
Mtally conceras the people of India— whether you should or should not have 
prmte lOR- The Honourable l^Ir. Jinnah said that for years 'wc have been 
fighting to brmg m a system of protection. Does he mean that the people of 
India have been fightmg or have the representatives of the capitalists and the 
. anutacturers of India been fighting.? And when they ask for protection and 
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you give it to them, you do not protect the workers, you do not protect the 
tax-payer, you do not protect the consumer : you are merely protecting those 
people who draw fat dividends year in and year out. What is the principle, 
of protection. ? Is it something which is going to raise the cost of the neces- 
saries of life ? That is what Mr. Willson has pointed out, and I am glad to. 
find myself in agreement with him for once, though I know perfectly well 
that he did add many a fatuous remark to that statement. Under protection 
you will surely find that each industry in India will have to pay more, you 
will find that when you go to set up a house you will have to pay more for it,, 
when you build a road you wiU have to pay more for it, when you build a bridge 
you will have to pay more for it. And who are the people who are going to 
pay ? Not the capitalists, not the manufacturers, but the common people 
of India. It is not they who have been demanding protection — not the common 
people of India but the capitalists and the manufacturers. Sir, you find in 
the report that Tata’s possess great advantages. And what are the advantages 
which they possess ? The Tariff Report has enumerated them. You find 
according to the report itself that iron ore can be obtained at the cheapest 
rates in the world in India ; you find that coal is being obtained by Tata’s, 
and by all the steel manufacturers at the cheapest rates in the world ; you. 
find that as regards transport whereas an American Company in Pensylvania. 
has to bring its iron ore a thousand miles, Tata’s can get their iron ore within 
a distance of a hundred miles. You find further, Sir, that the pig-iron they are- 
producing can compete most favourably with the pig-iron produced by any 
other country in the world. In fact, they are exporting pig-iron according 
to the latest report even to Great Britain. You further find that all the other 
raw materials can be obtained at a cheaper rate, and, what is worse still that, 
wages are cheaper in India than in any other part of the world. Yet with all 
these tremendous advantages with all the cheap raw material and labour 
they can .and do get, they are demanding protection because they find they 
cannot compete with foreign industry. Why is it that they cannot compete 
with it? (J Because Indian Labour is inefficient”). What is the 

reason the Tariff Report gives ? They say it is not because labour is inefficient. 
The Honourable gentleman who interrupts me has not read the Report. 
He will find, if he reads the Report that they say that the working charges are 
heavier, that the cost in the higher processes is much more than it ought, 
to be. That is the sole reason. But it is not the fault of the tax-payer : it 
is not the fault of the consumer that the charges of the higher processes are 
heavier than elsewhere. It is the fault of the management ; it is the fault 
of the technical advisers and not of the poor people of India. And it is because 
of the faults committed by the technical advisers of these companies that the 
tax-payer is called upon now to pay and to make good the losses that they have 
suffered. And what losses ? Are they really losses ? Does any Honourable 
Member here know exactly wliat the position is according to the latest number 
of “ Capital ” that I possess ? The paid-up capital is 2f crores: reserve nearly 
crores ; I believe debentures are nearly crores also ; the block account is 
19 crores. The total profits from 1916 to 1922 on a particular class of shares 
were 96|-per cent. The total profits on another class of shares between 1916 
and 1921 were 1,200 per cent. That is to say, the shareholders who put their 
money into Tata’s have had their money back one hundred per cent, in one- 
case and twelve hundred per cent, in another case. Such are the losses.”' 
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Sir, our proposition is a very simple one. What we are demanding is that, if 
you are taxing the tax-payer and asking him to come out with his money, 
if you are going to burden the consiuner, you must give them soiiietliing 
that is equivalent to their sacrifice. You are demanding a sacrifice troui 
those people, what are you giving them in return ? You are merely talk- 
ing glibly and patting each other on the back that you will now have an oppor- 
tunity for earning or rather continuing to earn fat dividends year in and year 
out. But Sir, the tax-payer and the consumer would like to know what 
compensation you are going to give to them. We stand here not for the classes 
but for the masses. What is it you are going to give to the masses, the consu- 
mers and the tax-payers 1 Our suggestion is a simple one. If you nationalise 
an industry the profits from it must come back to the consumer. That 
is not a Bolshevik doctrine. It is the fir.st time in my life that I have heard 
that such a proposition is a Bolshevik doctrine. Whatever Bolshevism may 
mean it certainly does not mean that. Sir, I am convinced that the speech 
that Sir Basil Blackett has delivered is a very fine speech, and excellent 
speech, a speech that anybody should be proud of, a frank speech. But Sir, 
he failed to come to the right conclusion. The right conclusion is not protec- 
tion. But if you must have xwotection, let it be protection with nationalization. 
He talked about labour, I know something about labour. It was I who was 
responsible for the settlement of the last strike at Jamshedpur. I say it with 
great regret, there may have been mistakes on both sides, but that strike 
settlement was not carried out. Are we to protect those workers or not, 
or are we merely the gramophones of the capitalists, the hirelings of the capital- 
ists, voicing their wishes, voicing their needs, voicing their desires ? I do 
not know whether the estunates of the Tariff Board are correct of the actual 
burden upon the consumer and the tax-payer but the burden both direct and 
indirect is enormous. By imposing a protective duty on steel you are giving 
practically a present to every capitalists in India who owns a factory. Every 
capitalist who comes after him ^yill have to pay so much more for setting 
up his factory. On the other ha..nd you are imposing an indirect burden on 
every human being in India. You can only judge of the burden by the esti- 
mates which economists have made of the average income of the poor in India 
of one anna per head per day. All that you can do is to imagine what would 
be the effect supposing you burden these people by no more than one anna 
by imposing a direct tax. You are robbing them of one solid day’s food and 
sustenance. I say nothing of the heavier burden indirectly impo,sed upon 
the masses. That burden is so widely diffused that it is impossible to calculate 
its actual incidence in figures but that its effects will be terrible no one can 
doubt. Is that a desirable thing to do you who call yourselves the represen- 
tatives of the people ? I say it is not. I say it is a dishonest thing if you are 
not prepared to stand by the average common man who elected 5 mu. Sir, 
it is a very strange thing indeed that under a free-trade Viceroy, that under 
a Government probably composed of many a free-trader we should he pre- 
sented with a policy of protection. I know that when we claim x^rotection 
for the average worker we do not get it. But when the average capitalist 
calls for protection reports are expedited, special sessions are held, Bills are 
introduced and passed, because the Government are mere instruments in the 
hands of the capitalists. When we did demand protection for the worker, 
for the labourer, and asked for a Workmen’s Compensation Act we got a 



watered down Act whose operation when it was passed was postponed for a 
year. No special session was held in order to pass the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act. There was no undue haste in coming to the rescue of the starved and 
driven workers of this country. But your haste is indecent when you are out 
to protect the capitab'st. Indeed you are protecting capital and the dividends 
of shareholders but not the lives of the people, and you will go down to his- 
tory as the protectors of the rich, and the oppressors of the poor. 

Hr. ¥. J. Patel : I rise merely to seek information on one or two points 
from the Honourable the Member for Commerce. I understand that the 
requirements as regards rails in India are mostly met from Britain. The 
bulk of tire import of rails is from Britain. If that is so it is significant why 
in the list of increased tariff rates it is not proposed to levy additional tariff 
on the import of rails. That is a question on which I seek information. My 
information is that the Tata Company is under a contract with some railway 
companies and also the Kailway Board for the supply of rails, and therefore 
I understand any levy of additional tariff on the import of rails from Britain 
is regarded as unnecessary. With regard to this I should like to know- from 
the Honourable the Commerce Member whether the grant of bounties alone 
without the imposition of an additional tariff on the import of rails will meet 
the requirements of the situation. It is proposed to give in the first year 
Rs. 32 per ton of rails manufactured at Jamshedpur by way of bounty. Now 
the average rate at which the Tata Company is bound to supply rails is, I 
understand, about Rs. 122 per ton. If that is so, then a bounty of Rs. 32 
would bring Rs. 154 per ton to Tata’s. How’- then is this protection to help 
this dying industry to survive when you say that the fair selling price is 
Rs. 180 ? On this jroint I should like to have information from the Com- 
merce Member. 

Another point which I should like to urge upon the attention of this As- 
iSembly is this. Supposing we go on for a couple of years giving bounty in 
respect of rails, then the unlimited supply of rails from Britain will continue 
in the absence of j)rotective duties. The dumping will be there and the object 
of protection "will be frustrated. Your contention is that it is unnecessary to 
put protective duties since Tata’s are under contract to sell at a particular 
rate and bounties will suffice to keep them going. In that case I am afraid 
the result will be that you will allow large quantities of rails to be dumped, 
into this country in a couple of year’s time. At the end of that period these; 
people will undersell Tata’s At the end of three years you will see huge; 
quantities of rails already dumped into this country with the result that the 
Tata Company would not be able to compete. That is one point. 

The second point to which I should like to invite the attention of Sir 
Charles Lines is this. Tlie import price of heavy structural material of British 
liiaiiufcicture is, I uuderstand, Rs. 145 accoj'ding to the Tariff report. As 
regards such material of Belgium and other countries the import price is 
Rs. 110. If that is so, how is the tariff of Rs. 30 per ton going to give 180 
to Tata's ? That is what 1 do not understand. As again.st Belgium Tata’s 
would not stand competition at all. The position is hopeless. Even with 
regard to the British structural material it may not be possible for Tata’s to 
compete because, taking Rs. 145 which is the present import price, and add- 
ing Rs. 30 as the proposed duty, the British manufacturers wdll be able to 
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sell at Rs. 175, while the fair selling price, according to the Report, is Rs. 180. 
But the Tariff Board says that this will be compensated for by the fact that 
in respect of rails Tata’s will get Rs. 187. I do not know where but it is 
stated at some place in the Report that Tata’s will be able to recover 187 in 
respect of rails, and this will be a sufficient recompense for the loss on strue- 
tiiral material. As I have pointed out to you, >Sir, so far as rails are con- 
cerned, it will not be possible to get more than 154, 122 'plus 32 bounty. And 
I cannot understand how the Report says that Tata’s will be able to get 187. 
It niiglit be said that Tata’s will have more rails, that they will manufacture 
more rails than they are under a contract to supply at fixed prices, and in 
that way they will be able to .sell the remaining rails at 187. But, if you 
look at the Report of the Tariff Board, you will find that Tata’s in the year 
1924-25 are estimated to manufacture only 87,000 tons of rails, and they are 
under a contract in this very year to deliver to some railway company 93,000 
tons of rails. That being so the bounties provided are inadequate. These 
are point.s which lead me to believe that the protection which this Bill pro- 
poses to give to the Jamshedpur Tata Company is absolutely inadequate, it 
is hopeless. The Tata Company will hardly he able to survive with such 
halting protection. Why then put this burden on the consumer ? I fully 
agree with my friend Pandit Madam Mohan Malaviya that the Grovernmefit 
of India are not yet whole-hearted in the policy of xwotection of Indian indus- 
tries. Having raised these two definite questions on which I seek information 
I now turn to other questions. 

When I was listening to my friend Mr. Joshi I was wrondering what could 
be done to settle these disputes and differences between Tata’s and their 
workers — whether it was not possible to introduce some clause into this Bill 
by which the rights of the workmen could be X)rotected : and if it was not 
possible to do so, wffiether it wms not right and qmoper to oppose this Bill 
altogether. If the protection of course is adequate, wffiich I believe it is not, 
I was thinking to myself what rex)ly my friend Mr. Joslii would give if he 
■were asked whether he would opjjose i^rotection altogether and allow the Tata 
industry to die, and along with that also all the workers to starve if it is not 
possible to introduce a clause for the lU'otection of the rights of workers. If 
he were faced with that alternative, if my friend Diwan Chaman Lai were 
faced -with that alternative, what would be their answer ? 

Mr, N, M. Josbi : May I interrupt the Honourable Member to say that 
it is not the only alternative. The Assembly may lay down the condition that 
Tata’s Steel Company should remove all grievances. 

Mr, V. PaM : Quite right, and I am entirely at one with my friend 
Mr. Joshi and also with my friend Diwan Chaman Lai that wo should find 
out some way to introduce a clause in this Bill requiring the Tata Co. to re- 
cognize the La])our Association and to agree to the appointment of a Coacilia- 
tion Boai’d elected by the employers and the workers in definite proportions. 
I should like that very much and I should go furtlier and say that I would 
introduce a further clause in the Bill saying that this Bill or Act shall come 
into force on and from the date on which the Tata Co. agrees by a Resolution 
at a shareholders’ meeting to be specially convened for the purpose that the 
Labour Association at Jamshedpur shall be recognised forthwith, and that a 
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Conciliation Board shall be appointed consisting of members to be elected by 
tlie workers and by the employers for the settlement of all disputes. I should 
like that to be done. But if for any reasons it is not done, if it is not possible 
to do so, if the C4overnment does not agree to that — and after all we know 
very well that unless the Government and the Legislature agree there is ab- 
solutely no hope for us what then ? The whole Bill is based on that assump- 
tion that the Government and the Legislature agree. If we do not agree on 
anything then the Bill goes, no protection is afforded to Tata’s. That being 
the position, the question arises to vrhich I want an answer from my friend 
Diwan Chaman Lai and from my friend Mr, Joshi, what are we to do ? Are 
we going to allow the Tata Co. to go to rack and ruin and are we going to allow 
all these workers to starve ? I would appeal to every Member of this Assembly 
to try his best in the first place to see that adequate provision and adequate 
safeguards are laid down in this Bill for the protection of workers. But if 
that is not done, if the Government do not agree, what are we going to do ? 
That is the question to ’which I want an answer. I think that if one-tenth 
of what my friend Mr. Joshi has said about the grievances of these workers 
is true, it ought to make the blood of every self-respecting man boil. But 
what is to be done ? Where is the remedy 1 It is the Government who are 
hard-hearted. They will not agree to insert any clause for the protection of 
workers. You must have noticed that some of us have tabled a number of 
amendments on this question. On the question of nationalization. ......... 

Mr. C-haman Lai : On a point of order may I remind the Honourabl® 
Mr. Patel that in my opinion if the Government can swallow a camel they 
can 

Mr. President ; That is not a point of order. 

Mr. ¥. J. Patel : On the question of nationalization I could not quite 
understand my friend Diwan Chaman Lai, I could not understand, though 
I am not deaf, perhaps it is because I am rather far away, whether he is for 
protection or not. I understood him to say that if this industry was nation- 
alized then he was for protection. That was w^hat I understood. That means 
Diwan Chaman Lai is not a free trader. (Mr. N. M Joshi : '' Nationaliza- 
tion is itself the jirotection.”) Unless you have these tariff walls after 
nationalization of these induskles you will not be able to run them, because 
you are merely stepping into the shoes of the Tata Company of to-day, and 
if to-day you cannot keep the Tata Company alive without protection you 
will not be able to keep the industry going after nationalization without such 
protection. So I take it that no one in this As.sembly is opposed to protection 
as such. What we w^ant is that, when in giving protection we thro'w an enor- 
mous burden on the consumer, it is only riglit that we, wdio represent the 
consumers and not the manufacturers only in this Assembly, sliould expect 
some return end that return can take one of two forms. One is nationaliza- 
tion, and my views on the question of nationalization are 'well known. My 
friend Dr. Gour says that Diwmn Chaman Lai is not serious in the proposal 
he makes. I do not know Avhat ground my friend Dr. Gour has got to make 
that statement. He raises the difficulty and asks where the money is to 
come from, I do not understand this plea at all. If Government want money, 
they do not want to consult Dr. Gour or any other Member of the Assembly. 
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The Secretary of State has got the power to raise any loan without consult- 
ing any single Indian, Government have got that power. But apart from 
that, I knoWj though, Tata’s would not be pleased about this suggestion of 
nationalization, I am absolutely certain that most of the shareholders would 'xl 

be only too glatl to have this industry nationalized. You are not required |'| 

to find money at present. Yon do not want to pay shareholders off at once, ‘ 

Those shareholders will be only too glad if Government will give them the 
value, to-day’s value in the form of Government paper. There is no diffi- 
culty about that. You need not raise a loan. So many shareholders will 
be too glad to have the industry nationalized on these terms I kno%v. Tatas’ 
stand to lose lakhs and lakhs of commission. 

Mr. N, M. Duniasia : What about foreign debenture holders ? 

Mr. ¥. J. Patel : I am absolutely certain. ... 

Mr. President : The Honourable Member had better address the Chair 
and take no notice of the interruptions. 

Mr, ¥. J. Patel : Thank you, Sir. I would strongly recommend to the 
Select Committee that this is a question which ought to be considered, ilny 
Government tliat claims to be in the slightest degree responsive to public 
opinion ought to consider this question. The Tariff Board and the Fiscal 
Commission have stated that this industry is of special military value. It 
is necessary for the defence of this country : we have been told by Mr. Willson 
how the Tata Company helped the late war. That proves that this industry 
is essential for the national defence of this country. If that is so, in my 
humble opinion — and I am glad I have friends here who share my view — I 
think this is the most opportune time for any national Government to take 
over this concern and run it as a national concern, and impose not these half- 
hearted duties but give real and substantial protection. Have a tariff wall. 

We do not want British rails to be dumped into India. What is the idea ? 

There is no meaning in it. Competition must not remain. The Tata Com- 
pany is going to produce, as you say, any amount of rails. Why allow British 
rails to come all the way at the cost of the Indian tax-payer ? Whatever 
profits you may after nationalization make will go to relieve the tax-payer. 

It is at the taxpayers’ cost that you allow foreign dumping here and do not 
allow our industries to prosper. So, in my opinion, this is the most opportune 
moment when Government should think seriously of nationalizing the Tata 
concern. If they are not prepared to do that, then there is the second alter- 
native which I have proposed by way of amendment. And what is that 
alternative ? You do not surely want that the company should go on after 
5 or 10 years making fabulous profits and giving fat dividends to its siiare- 
holders and tlie agents getting lakhs and lakhs of rupees by way of commis- 
sion, That is not your idea in giving protection. I hope not. If that is 
not so and if you are going to allow this at the cost of the consumer, may 
I venture to suggest that the Tata Company should be asked to agree that 
any profit over and above 5 per cent, on the capital should go to the State 
to relieve the tax-payer. What is the difficulty ? I cannot understand. It 
may be that the Tata Company for some years may not make money, but a 
time will come when they will. Once you raise a tariff wall, foreign capital 
will pour in, I know it is impossible to check the advent of foreign capital. 
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Once 70 U pass this Bill you will liavc companies started with crores oi foreign 
capital. You cannot prevent it. I know my friend Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya is opposed to it, and very rightly opposed to it, but it is impossible 
to prevent it, I entirely agree that this is a standing invitation, that this 
Bill is a standing invitation, to foreign capitalists to come and star!' com- 
panies witli a big capital here. I know it ; I know tlie consequences, but 
there it is. The remedy is not merely to talk about it. What can we do i 
I am a.bsohitoIy certain that so long as the Government is a foreign Govern- 
ment, it is iin])ossible to persuade this Govcriimcut to accept any amend- 
ment which would prevent foreign capitalists investing their capital here. If 
we had a national Government, then the view of my friend Pandit Madan 
Moll an Malaviya could be at once translated into action by a clause in the 
Bill itself that no foreign capitalist shall start any company here. That is 
the whole point. But we know our limitations ; we know that unh'ss we 
and you agree, it is hopeless. That is, Sir, my view about the second pro- 
pjosal that 1 have put forward, and I believe those who will have the honour 
or dishonour to serve on the Select Committee will take these proposals into 
consideration. If the Government really mean protection to the company, 
leaving aside the question of nationalization and of profit sharing, if the Gov- 
ernment really mean to give real protection to the Tata Company, let them 
come out with better proposals ; let them instruct all the departments under 
them as well as under the Provincial Governments, let them instruct all the 
Railway Companies, let them instruct all the local bodies, let them instruct 
the improvement Trusts, let them instruct the Port Trusts and let them 
instruct the Development Departments, to buy all the steel that is manufac- 
tured at Jamshedpur. Can you not introduce that provision in this Bill ?. 
I think you can ; there is no difficulty if Government agree. Otherwise, 
here is the Chairman sitting to rule you out. But if Government agree, he' 
can be outvoted. His ruling would then he no good, because once we 
agree, we can leave him aside and there will be no difficulty about it. Are 
you serious in this business ? If you are, let us sit in Select Committee, 
discuss these matters and let us agree to some reasonable amendments to the 
Tariff Bill. As it is, in my opinion, this Tariff Bill is a hopeless thing. It 
would not give protection to the Tata Company : it would not keep that 
industry alive. You wall wmste so many crores of rupees and you w’ili put 
the consumer to loss and ultimately the whole thing wall end in a fiasco. 

M. A. Jimiah : I move that the question be novr put. 

(Several Honourable Members moved that the question be put.) 

Mr. V. J. Patel : I have not finished, Sir. 

There is one more point to wdiich 1 invite the special attention of Sir Charles 
Innes, and it is this. Whatever may be the forin your Bill inay ultimately 
take, I wmnt you to examine the case of the Bombay Municipality. (Laughter.) 
I w’ill give my reasons. The reasons are thcvSe. We wmnted to lay a water 
line for 106 miles. In 1921 we asked for tenders. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes : Is this the stage, Sir, at which 
the details of the amendments by Honourable Members should be explaiiied 
and discussed ? I thought at this stage wc w^ere discussing the principles o.i 
the Bill . ' ' - 
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Ml'. President : Tliis amendment can be discussed in the Select Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. V. J. Patel: I tHnk we have been discussing all tliese amend' 
meiits all tliis time. However, I -will instruct some one on tlie Select Com- 
mittee to put my case. 

Maiilvi Abul Ka^eni : I move that the question be now put. 

Tile Honourable Sir Charles limes : Sir, I will reply very Init-iiy to 
this debate, for I must confess that in all the speeches that have hcen made 
I have not found very many serious criticisms of my Bill. As i-egaj-ds the 
Bill itself, perhapis attention has been mostly centred on the Ilveainble, 
Several Members suggested that the Preamble did not bring out clearly 
enough the element of continuity in the Bill and they pointed out t])r.t the 
Bill, as it is drafted now, would not give attraction to new ca]>i1al lo come 
into the industry, which is one of the whole objects of this scheiue of protec- 
tion. If the Preamble is not sufficiently clearly drafted, that is a very small 
matter which can be attended to in the Select Committee, As 1 explained 
quite clearly in my speech, our intention was in the Preamble to bring out 
clearly the fact that the Government of India have adoijfced with the apjo-oval 
of their Legislature a policy of protecting the steel industry. It is perfectly 
true that, for special reasons which I also explained in my opening s]3eeclx 
and which have been explained very fully in the Tariff Board Eeport, the 
actual duties that we |)ropose in the application of that policy can be guaran- 
teed only for three years. But it was our intention to make it quite clear in 
the Preamble of the Bill that our policy was a continuous one. As I said,, 
that is a point which can easily be dealt with in the Select Committee. 

I next come to Dr. Gour on locomotives. At this late hour of the evening 
I do not propose to follow the Honourable Member into his very interesting, 
and also, I may say, entirely inaccurate account of the locomotive question. 
I must confess I was rather astonished at the Honourable Member’s audacity 
because the true facts are stated in the report of the Tariff Board. The Tariff 
Board themselves do not recommend either bounties or assistance by protec- 
tive duties in favour of locomotives for reasons which they have fully ex- 
plained, and I am afraid that I cannot hold out to the Honourable Member 
any hopes that in the Select Committee I shall he able to agree to any sort of 
protection for locomotives, 

Mr. Chaman Lai, I must say, disappointed me. He made a sort of speech 
that we are accustomed to get from Mr. Chaman Lai. His was a most ex- 
cellent speech and the sort of speech that we hear so frequently in Hyde Park 
at Home. Mr. Chaman Lai made no bones about giving a very misleading 
account of certain statements in the Tariff Board Report. Just let me men- 
tion one. He iuade a statement that the reason why the. Tata Iron and Steel 
Company required protection at this time was entirely due to inefficient xvorks. 
management at Jamshedpur. Well, Sir, that may be Mr. Chaman I./ars own 
opinion. But his opinion is entirely at variance with what the Tariff Board 
themselves say in^more than one part of their Report, They expressly say 
that they have no reason to suppose that the works at Jamshedpur had been 
raised to an unjustfiable level by an inefficient technical management. On 
a matter of that kind, Sir, I prefer to follow the opinion of the Tariff Board. 
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rather than the opinion of Mr. Chanian Lai. When I heard Mr. Chainan Lai 
speak I thought he was going to speak in favour of free trade and to argue 
with the greatest force against protection. Instead of that he maintained 
that the need for protection in this case had arisen from the failure of the 
management at Jamshedpur and he went on to say that the only remedy 
was that the Government should take over the works. Well, Sir, I must say 
that I thank Mr. Chaman Lai, as also Mr. Joshi, as also Mr. Patel, for their 
unsolicited testimonial to the efficiency of Government. 

My Honourable friend Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra will have to run these 
wnrks. I saw him blushing when Mr. Chaman Lai made those remarks, but, 
Sir, in all humility I must disclaim any ability on the part of Government 
to run a steel works, Mr. Patel was indeed an optimist when he said that 
he hoped that in Select Committee he would get me to agree to a policy of 
nationalising industries. 

Ml’. Chaman Lai : I am very loath to interrupt the Honourable Member 
but may I just point out. 

Mr. President : Are you raising a point of order 1 

Mr. Chaman Lai : Yes, Sir. The point of order is that a certain state- 
ment has been made by the Honourable Member to the effect that my state- 
ment was inaccurate. 

Mi’. President : That is no point of order. 

Ml’. Chaman Lai : Then I want to speak on a matter of personal ex- 
planation. 

Mi'. President : It is neither a matter of personal explanation. 

The Hcnoarahls Sir Charles Innes : I pass on to my friend Mr. Joshi. 
Mr, Joshi made many complaints about the conditions of labour at Jamshed- 
pur. Among other things he made a charge against the company for their 
haffing refused to recognise the Labour Union at Jamshedpur and for even 
refusing to acknowledge their letters. A short time ago. Sir, I was much 
amused by seeing in a Calcutta paper a complaint against no less a person 
than the Secretary of the Trades Union Congress in India, our friend Mr. 
Chaman Lai. The complaint was that he had not even the courtesy to 
answer letters. (Laughter.) Before I follow BIr, Joshi into all the interest- 
ing suggestions which he made, I should like to refer to his suggestion that 
•we should make in the Bill about the recognition of Unions and the setting 
up of conciliation boards. I should like, Sir, myself to know more about 
this Union, to know exactly how many members it contains and what right 
it has to represent labour. 

Then I pass on to Mr. Eanga Iyer. Mr. Eanga Iyer made an extremely 
eloquent speech. The only trouble I had when I heard him was that I could 
not help wondering why he made that speech this evening. If he had made 
that speech on, say, a motion tor not accepting the policy of fiscal autonomy 
I could well understand it. His speech seemed to me to be entirely irrelevant 
to the present occasion. 

The Honourable Member indulged in a long history of wrongs that India 
hes suffered at the hands of free trade policy, and my Honourable friend on 
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the right suggests that it is a \PToiig history too. I could not help feeling, if" 
the Honourable Member will pardon my saying so, that his speech was the 
sort of speech he has made at political meetings at least three times a year 
for several years past. Mr. Patel asked me some commdnuiis. He wanted 
to know what the Tariff Board meant by proposing a bounty of Es. 32 per 
ton on rails. He pointed out that Es. 32 per ton, added on to Messrs. Tata’s 
contract price for rails, would bring the price up to Es. 180. He wanted to 
know what the good of that was. He asked me another conimdriim about 
structural steel. I do not know what his source of information ivS. He said 
that Belgium structural steel was now coming in at Es. 110 a ton, and lie 
asked how Messrs. Tata were going to live in the face of that competition.. 
He had a suspicion in his mind that Government ivas not wholehearted in 
bringing in this Bill ; that they really did not believe in protection at all. 
I do not know what we can do in a matter of this kind. We adopted last 
year a policy of discriminating protection. We appointed a Tariff Board,. 
Two of the Members were the Honourable Member’s own countrymen. That 
Board has submitted a unanimous report and in that report they made certain 
concrete suggestions to Govermnent. Government have accepted those sug- 
gestions absolutely as they stand. What is the only result so far as my 
Honourable friend Mr. Patel, is concerned ? The only result is that he takes 
a microscope and tries to find some reasons why he should suspect the motives 
of Government. He wants an answer to his question about rails, I gave 
it to him this morning. It is stated in black and white in the Tarifi; Board’s. 
Eeport. There it is stated that the Tariff Board will not acquiesce in the 
vicious principle that the tax-payer should be called upon to remedy the 
mistakes made by the Company ifiseif. As regards his question about struc- 
tural steel, the answer to that is that British engineering standard steel always 
commands a higher j)rice than steel that is sold without any guarantee of 
quality, Tata’s steel is usually made to a specification. It competes with 
Britis.li engineering standard steel rather than with Continental steel, and the 
Tarifi Board recommend a composite price. In arriving at that price they 
made full allowance for the fact that Continental steel was sold -without any 
guarantee, and that it does come in at a lower price than British engineering: 
standard steel. 



I do not propose to follow the Honourable Member into the extremely 
interesting speculations as to what is really the right course -we ought to take 
in this matter. He will forgive me for saying so, but his economics seem to 
be a bit shaky. Indeed, when I heard him develop his theme, I could see 
Dr. Hyder almost wilting under the infinence of the Honourable Member’s 
statements, I am afraid that the Honourable Member must be very much 
of an optimist if he thinks that I can agree or that the Government can agree 
to his particular nostrums to deal with the problem before us. 

I should like to say before I sit down that the Government have come 
before the Assembly with a clear, comprehensive scheme of protection. That, 
scheme, as I have said, was elaborated by an impartial Board which consisted 
of two Indians and one European. After several month’s inquiry it has pre- 
pared a scheme to deal with one particular problem, and that is the problem 
of the steel industry. We are perfectly satisfied that if that scheme is carried 
out, as submitted to the House, it will suffice to tide the existing steel industry 
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SOth May 1924. 

THE STEEL INDUSTRY (PROTECTION) BILL. 
Presentation op the Report op the Select Committee. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes (Commerce Member) : I beg to ■ 
the Report of the Select Committee on the Bill to provide for the fo 


over the difficult period that lies ahead of it. It will not enable that industry 
to pa}^ large dividends ; we do not claim that at all ; but we do claim that 
this scheme will enable the industry to tide over this period. Now, judging 
from the debate that we have had to-day, I do not think there is very much 
between that side of the House and this. I think that almost all of us in 
this House are agreed that we must make an effort to save the existing 
industry. What I fear is that everybody in the House who has got his own 
particular ideas or nostrums will try to graft them on to this Bill ; but I do 
hope that Honourable Members will refrain from that. I do hope that they 
will refrain from confusing or obscuring the issue before the House. After 
all, that issue is a very simple one. The issue is, does this House wish to 
preserve the existing steel industry in India ? I do hope that no attempts 
will he made to insert conditions in the Bill about nationalisation, about 
conditions of labour, about foreign capital, or anything like that. Do not 
let us bring into our discussion all these side issues, 

I quote here from the letter that I have just received from the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce. It says — and I particularly commend tbeir remarks 
to Sir Piu'shotamdas Thakurdas ; 

“ [t will be nothing shni't of a national calamity if disaster should now overtake so great 
an enterprise. .Many crores oi rupees have been sunk in it and it einploy.s a very large number 
of mo,). It caii.ioL be regai'ded as being otlicr than a national institution. It proved its value 
to India during the war. Its importance fi'orn the point of view of a national demand is ob- 
vious. It has a strong claim on the Stale for assistance.'’ 

There has been a difference of opinion in this House as to what form that 
assistance should take. Some may think we have gone too far. Others like 
Mr. Patel think that we have not gone far enough ; but I hope that the House 
will recognise that we have offered a reasonable scheme which will suffice for 
the purpose we have in view. I know that there are big differences of opinion 
on many subjects between that side of the House and this, but I do hope that 
on this question the Government of India and their legislators will present a 
united front to the world. 

Mr. President : The question is : 

“ That the Select Committee cojisist of the following ; 

The llonourablo Sir Cliarlc-4 Times, the l-fuimurablc Sir iJlackctt, Pandit Motilal 

Nohru, Mr. W. S. J. AVillson, Pandit Jfadan .Mohan Alalaviya, Mi-. V. J. Patel, ]\riC Bipiii 
Chandra Pal, Diwan Bahadur .M. Ramachandra Rao, .Mr. E. Ij. Fleminu', Mr. M. A. jinnab, 
Mr. Piyaro Lai, ilanlvi .Mahammad Takub, Dr, H. S. Gour, Air. A. RamiaswamV Ivcmmr* 
.Mr. K. G. Lohok.are. Al'r. .lamiiadas M. .Mobta, Air. Cinxman Lai, Air. N. AI, Jojihi, AhC k"'c* 
Neogy. Air. Dcvald Pra.^^ad Sinb.i. Dr. S. K. Datta. and that the Select Committee bo imlriict- 
ed to report on or beforo the 30tu Alay and that the number of Members whoso xn-csence fthaii 
be necfis.sary to coustitute. a meeting of the Committee' shall be nine. ” 

The motion wa,s adopted. 
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and development of the steel industry in British India. I should like to say 
a word about this B^eport. In the Select Committee it was decided to drop 
the enhancement of the duty on tin-plates. I msh to make it clear that the 
Covornment,, though they do not saj’' so in the Eeport, reserve the right of 
moving an amendment to restore the enhanced duty after the question is 
decided by the .House. I say we merely preserve the right and we will decide 
on The [loint iater. I regret that, as the Eeport v^as only signed about an lioiir 
agc;, it has not Ixsi-n possible for the Legislative Department to circulate it to 
Hononia ole IHetubi/rs. In that case it is impossible for me at once to propose 
that the House should proceed to consideration. I suggest that it might 
be for tlie convenience of the House if we xjiit dowui the motion for consi- 
derati(j!) (.)!! Houflay next. Though the Eeport is a long one, its length lies 
mainly in minutes of dissent which relate to subjects which, in my view, are 
hardly geijiiane to the X)^irpose of this Bill. The outstanding fact is that, 
after a ver}' careful consideration in the Select Committee, the Bill has emerged 
from the Select Committee practically in the same form in vdiich it went to 
the Select Committee. V/e have only clarified the X)reamble and certain 
other parts of the Bill. We have remitted the enhanced duty on tin-plates. 
I tliink these are the only important amendments in the Bill. That being so, 
I think, siibiect to what you may say and the House may say, it will be quite 
reasonable to proceed with tlie consideration of the Bill on Monday. But as 
I say, that is a matter on which the Government are quite willing to be guided 
by the sense of the House. 

Mr. Fresiclent : You formally move that the Eeport of the Select Com- 
mittee be taken into consideration '? 

The Honoui’able Sir Gharles limes : I am quite prepared to do so 
if it is your desire, 

Mr. President *. You had better do so and then the House can adjourn 
to such date as the House thinks convenient. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Imies : In that case I beg to move that 
the Eeport of the Select Committee on the Bill to jirovide for the fostering 
and development of the steel industry in British India be taken into consi- 
deration. 

Dr. H. S. Coiir : (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions : Non-Muhanima- 
dan) : I move that the discussion be adjourned till Monday next. 

Mr. Fresifient ; The Bill will be put dowm on Monday’s agenda and 
any Members who wish to give notices of amendments had better give notices 
to-day or to-morrow. 

Br. II. g. Gour ; Will the Chair suspend the rule about two day.s’ notice ? 

Mr. President: If Honourable Members will send in their amendinents 
by to-morrow, I will waive the two days’ notice. 

Mr. Earchandrai Visliindas ; They cannot do so until tlt.ey have copies 
of the amended Bill and the Eejiort of the Select Committee. ' 

The Honourable Sir Charles innes : I hox^e that the Legislative 
Department vrill be able to circulate the Eeport probably by 1 o’clock to-day 
•or certainly very early in the afternoon. May I just put in a plea as the 
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kember in charge of the Bill ? I hope Honourable Members who are going 
to put in amendments will let me have them as soon as possible because I 
have to prepare myself to meet them. 

y|j. 0 Duraiswami Aiyangar (Madras ceded districts and Chittoor : 
Non-Muhammadan Rural) : Apart from the amendments which have been 
embodied in the Select Committee’s Report there are amendments which now 
stand on the agenda. Is it necessary that we should send them^ back again 
by a further notice or do they stand good for the next discussion ? 

Mr President ; If the amendments which w^ere sent in before the Bill 
went to the Select Committee are in such form as can fit into the Bill as it has 
emerged from the Select Committee, I will admit them, if otherwise m order. 

Mr V. J. Patel : I think, Sir, my amendment is short and sweet, and 
it will fully meet the requirements of the case. The object with which we 
have been labouring for three-quarters of an hour will be fully attained if 
these few words arc inserted in clause 3 without disturbing the other clauses 
of the Bill. The amendment which I have the lionour to move runs as 
follows : — 




In clause 3, lino 19, after the word ‘ shall ’ insert the following : 


in cuiuse o, nuo io, o 

‘ (Dll beiim satisfied that at least two-thirds of the capital invested in the business concerned 
3 Indian 


Now, Sir, my main quarrel with the Tariff Board is that they have in investi- 
gating into this question not taken into consideration the report and recom- 
mendations of the Fiscal Commission. When we say ‘ protection of industry ’ 
we mean protection of Indian industry and not protection of industry in 
British India. If you will look at the Preamble of this Bill, you will find it 
stated, Sir : 


Whereas it is exjiodiiMit, iu]HUriuance of the policy of discriminating protection oi.indus- 
ti’ics in Bdtkh India wlh due regard to the well being of the community.” 


Now, what we really want is the protection of Indian industry and not pro- 
tectimi of mdiistry in British India. This Preamble is based on the recom- 
mendations of the Tarifi: Board and the Tariff Board have gone wrong inasmuch 
as they in making their investigations, have started on a wrong basis. If 
they had before them the idea, the sole idea, of giving protection to indigenous 
industries, Indian industries, then they would have recommended the provi- 
sion which I am now asking this Assembly to accept. The fears that we 
have, Sir— and Ido not wish to make a secret of them— are that as soon as 
this Bill is passed companies with huge foreign capital will be started in this 
country, and those fears, as I will presently show, are not without foundation. 
1 refer this House to page 16 of the Tariff Board’s Report. In the last part 
of the first paragraph, they say : 


“ We had it in evidence from Mr. Fairhurst that the Indian Iron and Steel Company would 
nut under present conditions^ consider the question of embarking on the manufacture of steel 
unless protection were given.” 


-what follows is very important and significant, and it is this- 

' ‘ and Mr Tarlton, wiving evidence on behalf of the United Steel Corporation of Asia, stated 
that without protection it would be impossible to raise the capital required for a fresh emterpnse^ 
Our deliberate opinion is that, without the help of protection, the steel industry is not likely to 
develop at all.’k 
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tSo, the Tariff Board did not consider this question from the point of view of 
euconragoiiient to the Indian steel industry, but from the point of \iew rj' 
encoin^tgmg the steel industry in India. I do not know who this P-entlernan 
r'l but evidently he represents the same United SteefCompanr 

.0 oe starueo ill India as soon as this Bill is passed into law, and I underd-vid 
lay rlonoiirdde mend Pandit Madan Mohan Mala^dya made a referenco to 
t .IKS pa iouiiti* company when he wag maldng his speech on the Bill a t its first 
reading oo, it is quite clear, Sir, from the Pteport of the Tariff Board theifi- 
scuves that tlioy were considering the question of giving protection to tiie 
Steel indusuy and they had m view this United Steel Corporation of Asia, 
wiiicji was aoout to be started and whose manager or officer clearly stated 
oeiore that Committee that, unless protection was accorded, the capital was 
2 ot likely to lie snbscribed. That being so, there is not the slightest doubt 
11 11^ mind, and 1 submit that there should not bo the .slightest doubt in the 
mind oJ. any Member of this Assembly, that, as soon as this Bill is passed into 
mw, _oreign capital will pour m, companies will be started and they will claim 
protection under the proMsions of this Bill. Then again, it is not that the 
Covernor Geiieral 111 Council can refuse to give a bounty to any such firm 
because, the Bill clearly says that the Governor General in Council shall cdve 
Doimties to companies, firms or persons manufacturing steel in India. Thi,s 
means that the Governor General in Council, even if they were so inclined 
have no option but to give bounties to these firms. It is, therefore, necessary’ 
bir, that proper safeguards should be provided in this Bill itself, so that the 
special benefit that is to be conferred on companies, firms or persons mami- 
faoturiiig steel should be restricted to such businesses as are carried on with 
Indian capital at least to the extent of two-thirds. There ai-e friends of mine 
who v?ould, as recommended by the Fiscal Commission, like that there should 
a so be a further provision that a certain proportion of the directorate must 
also be Indian. I should not have the slightest objection to the insertion of 
such a provision, but, as I say, it would disturb the fabric of the Bill and it 
will lie very difficult to carry out that object unless you are prepai^ecl to intro- 
duce altogether a new provision in the Bill for that purpose. But when I 
seek to provide that at least two-thirds of the capital should he Indian it 
necessaiily implies that such a company shall have a board with an Indian 
majority, because if two-thirds of the capital is Indian, it goes without sayina 
that the shareholders will ordinarily appoint a majority of Indians as ffieS 
directors Biit assmiiing for a moment that they do not (although I nerson- 
ally doubt It) do so, let them have a free choice. If they have coivfidlmce in 
iioii-liiclian directors by all means let them exercise their discretion. But 
the fact remains that once you make a provision that two- thirds of the caiiital 
snoulcl be Indian the profits accnmig out of the business will remain in India. 
Ihc.t IS the point ; and the whole object of the Fiscal Commission, the whole 
object, I venture to submit, perhaps of the Tariff Board, and it may be perhaps 
Oi the Government of India will be carried out. It is with that object that I 

Sir P S. Sivaswamy Aiyer . (Madras: Nominated Non-Official): Sir 
remarks by saying that I have very great sympathy with 
the objects of the gentlemen who have moved this amendment. But I am 
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afraid we have got into a regular tangle. I shall state the position shortly 
and point out w^hat the difficulties are and what the proper method of attain- 
ing the. object of these gentlemen is. No^v, the object which all these Honour- 
able i\T embers have at heart is the prevention of enterprises started and carried 
on entirely with foreign capital behind the protective taiifi wall, or behind the 
S 3 ^sbun of I'jomities that will be created by this Bill. So far as a tarih wall is 
coucenied, I do not see how, by means of these amendments which yon are 
3)3-f>])03ijig to clause 3 or clause 4, yon could prevent any foreign companies 
Iron getting the benefit of them. Section 2, which relates to tariffs, will apply 
to all imports, and anjr company which may be engaged in the manufacture 
of steel in this country, whether it is foreign or indigenous, will derive the 
beneiit of these tariffs. We are, however, now dealing only with danse 3, 
and I see that there is a similar amendment, of wliich notice has been given, 
vith rega]'<l to danse 4. Now, what is the amendment which we propose to 
clause 3 ? The amendment is that these words shall be inserted : 

“ On being satisfied that at least two-thirds of the capital invested in the business concerned 
is Indian,” 

In the first place I would ask you — are we all agreed or certain that the 
proportion of capital to be held by Indians should be two-tiiirds or three- 
fourths, or half or a quarter ? If you turn to the report of the Fiscal Com- 
mission, what you find is that they went into the subject exceedingly carefully 
and very elaborately, they did not commit themselves to any such definite 
proportion as yon now want the Assembly to commit itself to. What the 
minority of the Fiscal Commission say in their Eeport is that foreign companies 
to be started in India slioiild be started on the basis of a rupee capital, that 
they should have a certain proportion of Indian Directors, and that they should 
undertake the obligation of training Indian apprentices. Those were all the 
conditions that the ininorit}^ suggested. The majority considered these 
questions, but they thought that it was only in cases where the State offered 
some concession in the shape of a bounty that it might be desirable to provide 
some such restrictions. With regard to the case of a protective tariff, the 
majority did not consider it would be wise to lay dowm any such restrictions. 
I am not now expressing any opinion as to whether the view of the majority 
was right or the view of the minority was right. I am prepared to take it 
that the minority, which was composed of nearly all the Indian Members 
of the Fiscal Oominission, were right in their view. The minority of the 
Commissioners, which was composed of Indian gentlemen, all recommeuded 
only these three things, a rupee capital, a certain proportion of Indian Direc- 
tors, and an obligation to train Indian apprentices. 1 am willing to go with 
you further. I am willing to agree with yon that we may suggest that any 
company that may be started should place a certain proportion of its shares 
on tlie Indian market, so that they may lie available to Indians and could bo 
talcen up by thorn. Let me assume all that. But udiat is tlio proportion ? 
Are we quite settled that it should bo two-thirds, or tlirce-iourths ? Why 
should it not be 50 per cent ? Is there not, on the other hand, something 
more like perfection in the ratio of equality ? It may be 50 per cent., it may 
be something less or more. I do not wish to dogmatise on that 7 >oint. You 
wish to impose the condition that at least two-thirds of the capital invested 
in the business concerned is Indian. Well, at what point of time ? Suppose 
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tliat at tlie date of tlie formation of tlie company two-thirds is Indian, would 
it ijo to tliese benefits 1 Suppose afterwards those shares are trans- 

i’errocl., would it be entitled under ^your proviso to the benefit of this clause or 
iiol '{ These are questions wliich have to be considered. There are a number 
ol nther coLwlirions. The majority in their report referred to the possibility 
f/f c'irciiiiiV(-ivnon by tiujisfers and vaiious other matters. All these tilings 
JiaN'o carediily gone into and provided against. 

Tlicsf- i.ouendiueuts and tlie difficulties which they create illustrate the 
extiviue iiicoiivenieiice of luivliig to i'ltiodiice a “neiidiiients into a Bill whicli 
Wes oo c. diifi'errmt as.-uniotiou cjid ;■ Bill the framers of wliich did 

mu these j'O.ilicidur so. uject,-; ; h suitable for inclusion, il[uwc^■e'^, 

i sh.ail not argv.e now tliat 3-011 arc debarred from introducing any suitable 
amcndiiients. I’he question which we have to put to ourselves is — is tliis tlie 
best way of achieving our object ? The amendment does not touch even the 
fringe of tin.- subject and the numerous difficulties vthich twe have to surmount. 
You. liave to jnxn.'ide for a cej'tain proportion of Directors ; yon have to pro- 
vide for tlie obligation to tmin apprentices, and for many other things wliich 
the Gonimissioners recommend. You do nothing of t}i.e kind. On the other 
hand, the alternative amondmont proposed by Mr. Patel lias a greater appear- 
ance of suitab'jLvy, and it is this ; 

'• Pio\iUi-d that nothinsi in this section shall apjily to any eumpany, firm or otiicr jierson 
who naris Ihc huunoss of manufactiij-ing steel after the [<assing of tliis Act cxcojit to the e.'cient 
and in the iniinnei’ to he detci-inined by a Resolntion of the Loyislative As.senibly in that heiialf.” 

the first place, this ]jroviso will apply 

M'h C. fit Eanga Xyer (Rohilkiind and Kumaon Divisions : K'oii-Miiham- 
madan Urban) : On a jioiiit of order, Sir. Idas that aniendmciit been moved ? 

Mr, Tresi-iont : Order, order. Sir Sivaswamy is in order. He is deve- 
loping his arginnoiit by referring to the other amendment. 

Sir F. £h Sivaswamy Aiyer : It may be that it has not been moved 
Sir, but I am referring to it for the purpose of putting before you clearly 
what would be the most suitable method of achieving your object and whether 
this amendment which has now been moved is the best way. take the 

alternative proviso to clause 3 . It says : 

in this HccLion .shall apply, to any fuuipaiiy, firm i-r other persun who si.iuis tho 
buslne.?!S of mauafacturing steel after the passing ol this Act excepit to the extent and In the 
inannc}' In b'' dctcniuiif-d by a Resolution of tlic Lo/i-,iati\ e Assembly In that behalf." 

The language of this amendment is not quite happju Yon say, it shall not 
appply to any company, firm or person except, to the extent and in the manner 
to be determined. That rather refers to the degree to which they shall be 
entitled to protection, and not to the conditions under whicli the business 
should be started. Perhaps by some amendment of these words — as, for 
instance, by substituting for words except to the extent and under condi- 
tions to be deteT.mined by a Resolution of tlie Legislative Assembly ” — that 
diiiiculty may be obviated. Even then are we out of the ivoods ? I am 
afraid not. We say, “ Start the business of manufacturing steel.” But 
what is meant by starting the business of manufacturing steel? There are 
three or four companies wdiioli have -been formed for the manufacture of iron 
and steel, How, suppose a company has started the business of manufao* 
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Mr. E. D. Beil (Bombay : Nominated Official) : I respect tlie senti- 
ment wbicb underlies this amendment but I ratlier tbink that a number of 
Members who are supporting it have not really thought out its logical conclu- 
sions. It seems to me that they are engaged in the process of cutting off their 


tilling one of the component elements required for steel as a preparation to 
the manufacture of steel. Could it he said that that company had started 
the business of manufacturing steel ? I am not criticising the amendment 
in any hostile spirit ; I only wish to point out the numerous difficulties which 
surround this question. When we refer to a company starting the manufac- 
ture of steel, you cannot make or order from the start all the ingredients 
required for the manufacture of steel, nor can you start all the processes on 
the same daiu Suppose to-day you start the manufacture of pig-iron, to- 
morrow something else, and the day after to-morrow you begin to manufac- 
ture steel ; when do you say that the company starts the business of manu- 
facturing steel ? These are the difficulties in the interpretation of these 
words. But if you do want to introduce something in this Bill for the purpose 
of limiting the bounties to particular companies which may satisfy certain 
conditions, then you will have to frame some amendment on the lines I have 
suggested. But I confess I am not satisfied with the idea of introducing thi»s 
amendment nor do I think that it will achieve your object. A far more satis- 
factory method to my mind would he to have the whole question considered, 
to get some assurance from the G-overnment that they will take up this ques- 
tion at once and consider the whole question of foreign concerns, so that 
they may lay down the conditions under wliioh companies will be entitled 
to the privileges to be conferred bj^’ a Tariff Act or a Bounty Act, Now, 
supposing that you have carried these amendments to clause 3 or the proposed 
amendment to clause 4, how are you going to prevent a foreign company 
from reaping the benefit of the tariff wall ? You cannot. The only way in 
which you can do it is by imposing a restriction upon any foreign company 
started in India that it shall have a certain rupee capital, shall offer a certain 
number of shares to the public here and shall comply with certain conditions. 
Unless you make a condition binding upon every foreign company started 
in this country, you will not be able to deprive those foreign companies of the 
benefits of the tariff wall. You may deprive them of the benefits of the bounty 
by clause 3 or clause 4 or by a combined clause. I have referred to these 
difficulties for the pm’pose of showing that the most suitable way of achieving 
your object to my mind would be to have a comprehensive measure carefully 
thought out and drafted for that purpose. It seems the majority of the Select 
Committee were of opinion that this question should be taken up at an early 
date. If the Government would give us some assurance that they 'will take 
up the subject at once and bring up a Bill for consideration, I for one would 
be satisfied. I will merely put it to the House for its consideration whether 
after a consideration of all these difficulties it is satisfied that the solution 
ju.st now off’ered to it is the most suitable solution, whether it provides for all 
the difficulties which may arise, whether it coutains suitable guaranteo.s agaiiLst 
evasion, and whether it secures all the benefits wLich we wish to secure with 
regard to this measure of protection. I have indicated my views with the 
object of making the House see clearly where exactly it is and -vvliere exactly 
it is going. 
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noses to spite their faces. If the amendment is carried, the effect of the Bill 
will apparently be so altered as to require its complete recasting. There are 
some elementary principles of political economy and, if I refer to them very 
briefly, I apologise to the Hous§ for doing so. It seems to me that one of them 
has been lost sight of. It is a platitude of political economy that the establish- 
ment and development of industries depend on three factors, natural resources, 
labour and capital. We know perfectly well that if the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company did not have all the natural resources available, they would have 
been unable to start the company or if they had to import their labour from 
Australia or British Guiana, they would not have been able to begin opera- 
tions, but it is not always readily recognised that the development of industry 
in any country is just as much restricted by its capital resources as it is res- 
tricted by its natural and labour resources. It must be perfectly clear to the 
House that unless the Tata Iron and Steel Company had been able to raise 
capital at ail, they would not have been able to establish operations, but when 
that principle is more widely applied it does not always receive recognition. 
Hor is it only that the requisite amount of capital must be available for the 
establishment and development of industries ; it requires confidence to extract 
that capital for industrial use. It seems to me singular that the party which 
supports this amendment very strongly is the one which also insists most 
strongly that India is an exceedingly poor country. I am quite willing to 
admit that it is a poor country. It is a poor country relatively to America 
or Britain or France, and I admit that its capital resources are limited. But 
what capital resources are going to be available if the average income of the 
country is, as Mr. Chaman Lai says, one anna per head per day ? Capital, 
as the Honourable the Finance Member told us the other day, is simply accu- 
mulated savings. Well then, where is the capital coming from out of an in- 
come or one anna per day for a large steel and iron industry in this country ? 
1 do not press that point too far because I think the estimate of Mr. Chaman 
Lai of the country’s poverty is exaggerated, but, assuming that capital is 
available in tliis country, or will be available for the establishment of further 
steel concerns, where is the confidence which is going to make it available for 
actual use ? If you will turn to Mr. Chaman Lai’s minute of dissent, you 
will see that he says that even the Tata Iron and Steel Company shows a 
debenture list of nearly 4-|- crores mostly in the hands of foreign bond holders. 
I have no inside information but I am fairly certain that, if the Tata Iron and 
Steel Company could have raised the amount of these debentures in this 
country they would have done so but they had to go abroad simply because 
the people of this country had no confidence in them at the time they wanted 
money for their concern. 

Now, Sir, that relates to the Tata Iron and Steel Company. When are 
we going to have the confidence which will produce the capital for further 
steel and iron companies ? It is true that this Bill may alter the Indian 
attitude towards these enterprises, but one must estimate the position by 
practical results. I personally do not take a great interest in the share market, 
blit I have observed that at least one of the Tata Iron and Steel Company’s 
shares, since the publication of the Tariff Board’s Report and the introduction 
of this Bill, has declined very materially, and the confidence of the people 
of this country in the steel and iron industry may be gauged by the fact that 
tlii.s particular share will yield a return of 18 per cent, if the Tata Iron and 
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Steel Company is able to pay a dividend on its ordinary and deferred shares 10 
years hence ; and before the end of that period arrives the holders of the par- 
ticular share which I have mentioned will have already received back twice 
their capital investment, and then they will proceed to draw a return of 18 per 
cent. hTow, is there any likelihood in these circumstances of a purely or nearly 
purely Indian concern being able to raise the necessary capital in the near 
future for the extension of the steel industry in this country '? As I say, I 
have no objection myself to the use of foreign capital and I should be glad at 
the present moment to see, say, American capital employed in m.}'- native 
country to relieve the unemployment there with which British capitalists are 
apparently unable to cope. But I respect the sentiineiit underlying the 
amendiiicnt ; only I would point out that, if it is accepted, we get to the 
position which was advocated by Mr. Willson on the first day’s debate. Tlie 
Bill would be so restricted in its efiect, as I hope I have shown, that it would 
practically apply only to the Tata Iron and Steel Company and to no other 
concern so far as we can foresee at the present time ; and in these circum- 
stances the whole position is altered. The question of the advantage of 
bounties as against tarifi duties is re-opened ; and, in short, if the amend- 
ment is accepted, the scope of the Bill is so altered that I think the question 
of recasting it must necessarily arise. At the present moment I think the 
situation is something like this : British capital at all events would not be 
tempted to such an enterprise in India unless Indian capital shared the risks. 
The Members who have supported this amendment speak of the profits : they 
have made no reference to the risks. And I am not so sure but what at the 
present time also Indian capitalists, if they were thinking of such a venture, 
would be very glad of the confidence which would be inspired in the Indian 
public by an admixture of British capital. Sir Sivaswamy i^yar dealt with 
some practical difficulties of the amendment and I should like to point out 
that as it is worded it leaves scope for ample evasion. Nothing has been 
said as to the manner in which debentures, preference shares, ordinary shares 
and deferred shares are to be treated in working out the proportion between 
Indian and foreign capital. If you leave foreign capitalists to take up only 
the mortgages there will be an outcry, when the concern fails, that the Indian 
has had to bear the brunt. On the other hand, if the India]] is left with the 
mortgages there will be an outcry, if the enterprise is successful, that the 
foreign capitalist has gone off with the loot. Yon will have the difficulty 
of maintaining two share lists, possibly two price lists. Also there is no 
definition of Indian capital. Does Indian capital mean capital held by sta- 
tutory natives of India, or what does it mean ‘i Finally, let us consider the 
position of a purely Indian concern such as the Tata Iron and Stee] (.'o}ji]uiny 
virtually was Avhcn it began its operations. What has been its experience ? 
They Avantcd to raise more money ; tliey were not able to raise it in this coun- 
try. If in the case of a new company the experience of tiie Tutu Iron and 
Htecl Company is repeated, like that company the new con^pany may have 
to go to foreign capitalists for 4-^ crore debentures. 'What happens if these 
4 1 crore debentures exceeds the prescribed share of foreign capital { There- 
fore, Sir, on the ground that the amendment introduces a principle AAdiich, 
if accepted, Avill destroy the whole structure of the Bill, and sccondlj^. on the 
ground that the practical difficulties in working the amendment are insuper- 
able, I beg to opxmse it. 
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Tlie HoiioiiraMe Sk Blmpeadra Hath Mitr?, (Indiistrio.s MernLcr) : 
Sir, I am extremely grateful to the previous s]3ea]vcr, my Honourable friend 
Mr. Sirilia, for havaiig pointed out that it would be most inaopj-opiiaie 
to incorporate iu the Bill the amendanent which Mr. Patel has j)i’opo.secl. 

In fact, in view of the various conflicting opinions which have ])ecii ex]3i:Gsserl 
ill the House on the merits of the Bill and of this jiarticular ajiicndment, I iiui 
inclined to think that the Indian Tariff Board were ])erfec(ly Arise in advocah 
ing the course of action which they suggested and Avliicli lias been incor]>orated 
by Government in the Bill before the House. 

I may remind the House that that Board included, besides an eminent 
nieinber of the Indian Civil Service, two prominent Indians, one of Avhorn 
at least has the reputation of being an economist. The objects which the 
Indian Tariff Board had in view Avere two-fold. The iniinodiate object of 
the scheme of protection is the preservation of the industjy as it exists at 
present. I think it has been admitted by all paities in this liouse that that 
object is a most essential object. If AAm do not secure that object, Avliat will 
happen to Jamshedprur and the 50,000 labourers Avhom wc have got collected 
there ? The Board continue in their Keport : 

“ The remoter but equally important object of the scheme is to attract cajiital to tlie iir- 
dustry and promote the develojmient of India’s natural resources.” 

They say nothing there that this capital is to be foreign capital or Indian 
capital, and I believe they had good reasons for their conclusion. If we turn 
to the Indian Fiscal Commission’s Report and turn to the Minority Report 
which was signed by all the Indian Members, we come across this passage : 

•' We n'ill, therefore, state at once that we would rai.se no objection to foreijin capiial in 
India obtaining the benefit of the protectiAV' policy proA'ided suitable eondition.s are laid doArn 
to safeguard, the essential interests of India.” 

Mr. Patel’s amendment has for its basic object the ruling out of foreign 
capital. [Mf. V. J. Patel : No. 25 or 33 per cent, can he foreign.”) True, 
hut the conditions Avhich Mr. Patel wants to imj)ose may be difficult to realise. 
In fact, if we turn now to paragraph 292 of the Majority Report, we find this 
passage, the correctness of AA’hich it aauII be difficult to dispute : 

"The re^triciions proposed amount to an interference with private rights Avhich avc think 
it dosirable to avoid and even if this consideration were ignored avc do not believe that it aa ould 
be possible to frame any legislation on these lines? Avhich ccnild not easily be evade d by a foreigner 
acting through tire intermediary of an Indian nominee.” 

That is the main practical difficulty attending Mr. Patel’s amendment. 
At the same time Mr. Patel is fully aware, and in fact the position has been 
affimied by the Honourable Sir Charles Innes ahead}’, that it is the declared 
policy of CTOvernment that certain conditions wdi], be imposed as soon as prac- 
ticable on the employment of foreign capital on the development of indus- 
tries in India. These conditions are as a matter of fact repeated iu jjara- 
grapli 51 of the Minority Report of the Indian Fiscal Commission 

Mr. ¥. »J. Fate! : Have they been accepted by Government ? 

The Hoiicura'ble Sir BliEjoEftrs Nath. Mitra : Government have in this 
House definitely affirmed that it is their principle to act in accordance “with 
the 
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Mr, V. 1. Fate! : Tke Minority Report ? 

file Honoiiralile Sir Bhnpendra Nath Ultra ; Not the Minority 
Report, but with the three conditions mentioned in paragraph 61 thereof 
(rl Voice : “ Why not embody it in the Bill ? ”) The Honourable Sir Charles 
Innes has already said that the matter will receive full consideration from Go- 
vernment. I think that is all that it is practicable to do. If we try to in- 
troduce into the Bill various restrictions about the emplo 3 mient of foreign 
capital, we shall simply defeat the object with which this Bill has been intro- 
duced in this House. 

kir. N. M. Josh! : Sir, from the labour point of view I wish to say a very 
few words on this amendment. Sir, whether the capital is European or Ame- 
rican or Indian, labour has very little to distinguish. They get from the 
ca]>ital, whether Indian or foreign, work and for that work they get wages. 
The European capitalist does not give less wages and tlie Indian ca})italist 
does not give more wages to Indian labour. Therefore, from that poijit of 
■^lew labour has nothing to choose between an Indian cajutalist and a Euro- 
pean (jf.<pitalist. Sir, I am not a free trader like my friend Mr. Devaki Prasad 
Sinha. I am therefore anxious that industries should be deve]o])ed in India. 
If the industries can be developed with Indian capital, Sir, ha-ving some nation- 
alist feeling in me I should prefer Indian capitalist. 

Mr. Bavaki Prasad Sinha : I have also nationalist feelings. 

Hr. H. Joshi ; But, Sir, if I am given a choice between having no in- 
dustry and having industry with European capital, I shall without hesitation 
prefer to have some industry even with European capital. Therefore, Sir, I am 
not in favour of this amendment. Moreover, why should labour show great 
preference to Indian capital although, as I said, having some nationalist feel- 
ing in me, 1 may be anxious to do so 1 Do the Indian capitalists deserve 
special treatment at the hands of the Indian labourer ? If the Indian capita- 
hsts want Indian labour to join in their fight against foreign capitalists, the}" 
must treat Indian labour better than the foreign capitalists do. But as far as 
the capitalists are concerned — and among them I may e^-eu include semi- 
capitalists and the friends of the capitalists — Indians do not show any more 
favour to Indian labour than the Europeans may show. Only a few hours 
back we found in this House that an amendment for labour veas ruled out 
of order without a protest from those people who protested, and protested vrith 
success, in this House on behalf of another amendment for the pjrotectiou of 
Indian capital Sir, remembering this I do not know why Indian labour should 
show special favour to Indian capital. (A Voice ; “ Why are you vindic- 
tive ? ”) I am not vindictive. Not only that. I have not even forgotten 
the fact that there are some Members here who will treat Indian labour and 
Indian capital with the same favour. Let ine quote my friend ]\jr. Patel. 
Ho had an amendment in favour of Indian labour and he had an amendment 
in favour of Indian capital. But, Sir, unfortunately for me and unfortunately 
for Indian labour, there are very few people in this House like Mr. Patel, 

Ml’. V. if. Fate! : You had 11 in the Select Committee. ^ 

Mr. N. Me Joslii : We had 11 in the Select Committee. I am very glad 
of that. But labour did not get the same support in this Assembly. 
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Setli GoviM Bas : (Central Provinces : Landlioidcrs) : Don’t yon. think 
tliat labour also should have some nationalist feeling 1 

Mr. M. Joslii : They have got them in their hearts. But you mast 
enable them to exj)ress those feelings by treating them as equal jaartners in 
industry and not as wage slaves. Sir, from the consumer’s jioint of view if 
protective duties are an evil, perhaps a necessary evil, and if they impose a 
sacrifice on the Indian people, let that period of sacrifice bo as short as pos- 
sible, and if that period is to be as short as possible, it is not right tlmt we 
should prevent cai^ital coming into India and establishing iiiduslries here. 
It is quite clear that, if you do not allow foreign ca])ital to come into this 
country, that period of sacrifice wall be prolonged. Therefore Ave should not 
do anything by our vote here to-day to prolong that period of sacrifice on 
the part of the consumer. With these remarks, Sir, I oppose tlie amend- 
ment put forward by Mr. Patel. 

Bi'waii Ealif.cliii* M. S,amachaiidra Eao : (Godavari cum Kistna : Non- 
Muhammadan Eural) : Sir, I submit that this question of protection against 
foreign capital is one of the most important points in regard to this .Bill and 
there is absolutely no doubt that it is ovujig to its importance that so many 
Honourable gentlemen liaAm akeady addressed the liouse. Sir, the question 
has been considered in the Select Committee and I belieAm Honourable Members 
have noticed the exact terms of the recommendations made by that Com- 
mittee. They say : 

“ The majority, ho^vover, of the non-official members of our Commiftco incline to the ojhnion 
■that the possibility should be seriously considered at an early date of securing for Indian capital 
■a substantial share in industries benefiting by State assistance.” 

So that, the majority of the Select Committee have already expressed 
their opinion that serious attempts should be made to consider this question 
at an early date. Sir, the whole question of protection against the infiow of 
foreigm capital has been fully examined in the Fiscal Commission’s Report to 
which my Honourable friend Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra has akeady adverted. 
There were two fundamental views, one of the majority and the other of the 
minority who said that if protection is to be given, it should be conditioned 
simultaneously with steps against the infloAv of capital from other countries. 
That is the esential difierence between the view taken by the majority and the 
vieAV taken by the minority. Perhaps I might invite the attention of Honour- 
able Members to paragraph 53. They say : 

“ There is one aspect of the question to which attention must be drawn. If onr colleague’s 
recommendation is accepted, it will be open to every foreigner to establish manufacturing in- 
dustries in India by means of companies incorporated in their own countries and in their own 
currency. This danger did not exist under a policy of free trade, but it is bound to materialise 
wiren the benefit of protective duties becomes available. We may have under such circum- 
stance.s companies incorporated elsewhere, say in America in dollars, in France in franks, in 
.Italy in liras, ill tlcrmany in marks, in Japan in yens, and in (Jhina in dollars, etc. It will be 
also ]io.s.sible for these companies to obtain their whole capital in their own countries iuid thus 
.cari'v away the entire pirofit of manufacturing industrie.s established behind the tariff wall. 
The coasumer v'lll have j>aid a higher price, due to protective dutio.s, ami the entire manufac- 
turiag profit will have gone out of the country. Wo cannot obviously understand how under 
■sucli conditions ‘ the main and ultimate end, the enrichment of the country, will be at- 
tained.’ We would venture to assert that India cannot possibly be expected to adopt a policy 
Avhich is likely to lead to such a result.” 

Sir, in this paragrapk tke case for some steps in tke direction suggested 
kas been put so ably tkat it does not require any frutker comment- Tke 
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sole question that we have to consider now is whether anything could be done 
in connection with this Bill. If the Honourable Sir Charles Innes had simul- 
taneously examined this question when the proposals of the Tariff Board 
were put into this Bill and had. incorporated in this Bill provisio.ns which would 
have given ehect to the views of the minority, we should not have been faced 
with the difficulty in which we now find ourselves. Sir, that is the position 
that we are now in. At the same time, Sir, I feel considerable hesitation in 
accepting my friend Mr. Patel’s amendment. It is quite clear that, if that 
amendment is accepted, and if we here and now without any further examina- 
tion commit ourselves to the principle that no company, unless it had two- 
thirds Indian capital, should receive bounties, there would be considerable 
difficulty in the working of this Bill, I do not know whether my Honourable 
friends realise that if no companies are formed after this Bill comes into force, 
Tata’s would really be establishing a monopoly for themselves. Tliat is a 
position that we have to consider and therefore I take it, Sir, that the scheme 
of the Tariff Board’s Report is that there should be internal competition in 
the country and that prices should be so adjusted by that competition. If the 
object of my Honourable friends is to produce that competition, certainly 
I should have lent my support to that amenchnent. On the other hand, my 
friend wants to put into this Bill a clause which would disable companies 
coming into existence to avail themselves of the benefit of this Bill. That, 
Sir, is the most serious objection that I see to this amendment. Therefore,. 
I venture to think that the Honourable Sir Charles Innes should seriously con- 
sider the question as to how far he would go to meet the sentiments which have 
been expressed by this House to-day, with which I am in entire sympathy 
and entire agreement. There is absolutely no doubt whatever that immediate- 
iy and as early as possible alter this Bill becomes law, this question of protec- 
tion against foreign capital should be taken up. But if my friend wishes 
to put this into this Bill immediately, I apprehend, Sir, that it would really 
be playing into the hands of Tata’s by giving them a monopoly in regard 
to steel. That is the position that I want to draw your attention to with 
reference to this matter and I would ask Sir Charles Innes to inform us what 
the intentions of the Government are. The question was raised in the Select 
Committee by myself and various other Honourable Members and his answer 
was, it is open to any Honourable Member to bring forward a Bill to amend the 
.Indian Companies -Act. That is one suggestion that he had made. The second 
suggestion that he made was that we might discuss the whole of this question 
in a Resolution framed by any Honourable Member or even by the Government, 
whichever is suitable. These were the two suggestions that he has made. 
But I see several Honourable Members are not satisfied with that solution of 
the question, and I trust that if my Honourable friend Sir Charles Innes makes 
up his mind and gives an assurance which will be satisfactory to my Honour- 
able friends, so far as I am concerned, I might be willing to leave the ques- 
tion where it is. (An Honourable Member: “ Otherwise B’) Otherwise, 
Sir, the question has to be considered by the whole House and my Honourable 
friend knows very well that I am in sympathy with him, though I am not in 
sympathy with his amendment. Sir, we have also to remember that this is 
a legislative enactment that we are now considering. It is not a Resolution. 
Our language must be precise and we have to consider the bearing of an amend- 
ment such as this and its general effect on the purpose and objects of this Bill. 
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I seriously apprelieiid, Sir, considerable trouble if tbis amendment is pushed 
for acceptance. There are other amendments to which I might advert and 
if it comes to a question of choice, I shall indicate m}'- choice at the proper 
time. For the present, Sir, I feel unable to support mj Honourable iriend. 

Mr.. M. A, Jiiinali : I am not one of those who is carried awav by this one 
idea that I must have the whole Bill and nothing less and nothing more. But 
I want my Honourable friend to understand the position a little more carefully. 
If it were left to me to legislate, if I were in power to bring in a Bill here and 
carry it through, this House, I might do lots of things which might please my 
Honourable friend behind and many other Members here. But, Sir, I want 
this House carefully to grasp the issue that we have got before us and not to 
be led away by extraneous considerations which are likely to defeat the very 
obj ect that we have at heart. How let us consider the question in a very simple 
way. What is the object of this House ? First of all, is this industry going 
to 1)6 protected or not ? {Mr, V. J. Patel : “If it is Indian.”) The Honour- 
able Mr. Patel says “ If it is Indian.” At present the main portion of this 
industry is Indian. {Mr. Y. J. Patel : “Restricted.”) The Honourable 
Member says “restricted.” If it were in the hands of Mr. Patel he might 
turn this country into Utopia. But we must recognise — and I am no friend 
of G-overmnent, I am not pleading for Government at all — but we must re- 
cognise that there is a force against us there on the Treasury Bench. And, 
in order to get at something else, outside the immediate object of the Bill 
which is certainly desirable, let ns not defeat what is within our reach. It 
is necessary to regulate the flow of foreign capital. Are you going to-day 
to risk this Bill being wrecked in your attempt to secure that ? {Mr. Devoid 
Prasad Sinha ; “ Yes.”) I was coming to the Honourable Mr. Siiilia. He 
is out-and-out a wrecker. (Laughter.) {A Voice : “ There are so many 
of us.”) ySo far as he is concerned he honestly and frankly stated in. 
this House that he wants to destroy this Bill. He said, “If I cannot des- 
troy it I want to lessen the mischief and if I can wreck this Bill I should be 
glad.” I dismiss him entirely trom my consideration and I will no more 
appeal to him during the progress of this Bill. I appeal to the House and 
Mr. SinJiais entirely outside the scope of my appeal because he has confessed 
openly that he is a wrecker and I will not appeal to him throughout the various 
stages of this Bill. (ifr. Devoid Prasad Sinha : “ I am not ashamed of it.”) 
I did not say that you need he ashamed. Now let us get back to the subject 
under consideration. The only justification for onr giving protection to this 
industry is the preservation of this mdustry, a reasonable promise of its de- 
velopment and lastly — and this is the most important factor — the eiiconragc- 
inent of internal competition. Now, Sir, are we going to give a monopoly 
to Tata’s ? If so, our last principle which I just stated namely, encourage- 
ment of internal competition, is gone. (Mr. Jamnadas M. Mclila “ Is there no 
capital in India ?”) If you have got capital in India, if the capital in India 
is going to compete, if the capital is so strong, then you have no fear. Is 
this House to-day going to make up its mind that foreign capital is to be ex- 
cluded from this country? (iff. Jamnadas M. Mehta: “Not excluded but 
restricted.”) There I entirely agree. I agree absolutely,- wholeheartedly,, 
and fully that foreign capital should not have the full flow so as to take away 
the entire fruit of the labour, skill and the industry of this country. I entirely 
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support that view. Now, Sir, let us look at this amendment. What I feel 
is the question as to how to regulate the foreign capital primarily in the in- 
terests of India. If we need it, we must allow the flow, and we must regulate 
the flow according to our best interests, not because it is foreign capital but i* 

because it is in the best interests of India. That question, I venture to submit 
to the House, is a very big one. It is a scheme that requires careful 
consideration. I have to the best of my ability followed the observations of 
the Fiscal Commission and the various other observations which are made. 

But, Sir, I am not prepared at this short notice to commit myself to any pro- 
posal, much less to the terms of this amendment brought forward ])y Mr. 

Patel. Now let us examine this amendment carefully. You want it em- 
bodied in the Statute. I may remind the Hoiioimable Member from the Bom- 
bay Presidency that he cannot do it so lightly. It is not a Resolution ; it 
is an amendment you are mowig, which if passed, will become the law of the 
land. Hovvever, I appeal to and press the Government and the Honour- 
able Member on the Treasury Bench : Please do not delay this matter of 

dealing with the question of foreign capital any longer. Remember, you 
have initiated this policy of protection after a great deal of delay ; remember 
you are not free from suspicion, and that is a legitimate charge ; and if you 
want to clear yourself of a very reasonable ground for .suspecting your atti- 
tude, come out frankly and tell this House tha,t yon mean really, earnestly and 
seriously, to take up this question.” I say, Sir, a section in the House feels 
, that the Government have got some ulterior motive or object in coming out 

|i with this measure at this moment. I am not going to associate myself with v®, 

that charge ; but I say that there is a reasonable ground for this apprehension, 
as Government have delayed this matter for a considerable time, and I there- 
fore ask the Government now, and here to make the position quite clear that 
there is no foundation for that suspicion and that this measure is intended 
really and truly for the benefit of the Indian industrialist and not with a view 
to spur foreign capital behind the tariff wall to take away the fruits of labour 
of the people of India. (A Voice: “ See page 16 of the Tariff Board’s Re- 
port.”) I have read it. Therefore, really the position is this. Look at this 
amendment now and read it carefully. The amendment says that, “ On 
being satisfied that at least two-thirds of the capital invested in the business 
concerned is Indian.” On the one hand the Honourable Members suspect the 
'Government and challenge the of the Government ; on the other 

hand,^ what is sought to be done by this amendment ? Who is to do this ? 

Who is to be satisfied ? The Governor General in Council. It shows an ex- 
traordiiiaiymentality, if I may say so. ; “ It is inevitable.”) Why 

is it inevitable ? Personally, Sir, if I had the choice of these two amendments, 

I would certainly prefer the latter. If you say that the Government liave 
got that motive, that they have not come forward for the purpose of protcct- 
but to give an impetus to the flow of foreign capital, and yet 
that they are to be satisfied, and you are giving all power to them, I cannot 
understand this mentality. Therefore, Sir, I strongly object on that ground 
alone. I will deal with the second amendment when it is moved. I do not 
say that [ am in favour of it, but I strongly object to this amendment. 

Then there is one more thing I want to say. Mr. Hevaki Prasad Siuha 
: actually went to the length of saying that you have got two European companies 
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mentioned by the Tariff Board and they have started and are well on their 

rSt and are you going to allow them to 
exist 1 bir, I do most earnestly and seriously appeal to this House. Are 
you going to exc ude those companies which have already come into existence i 
( i mces . Ao. ) Is that the feelmg and opinion of this House ? Is that 
the way you are going to treat a foreigner who has established himself in this 

Hr. Bejaki F.rasad Siiiha i I did not say that they should be ey eluded 
I said that protection given to the steel industry should not he protection 
luT^Ians majority of the shareholders of which were 

Mr. il A Jiimah : l am very glad really that I misunderstood my 
Honourable friend and withdraw at once every word I said as criticism I 
thereiore understand that the only object of those who are now pressing for- 
this principle to be embodied in this Bill is really to regulate the We flow 
of foreign cupitalm this country. That being so, I entirely, agree with mv 
friend, Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer. As he said, this is not a suitable place nor can 
you deal with this matter by a small amendment of this character I am io 
full agreement that the House should carefully consider the mattei and thaf 
there must be a proper well-considered legislative measure, and if the Govern 
ment do not bring it-although they say they are anxious to consider the. 
matter it they do not, I will ask my Honourable friend Mr. Patel to brino- 
m a Bill and I feel confident that any Bill which is intended tor the welfare 
and benefit of India will have the full support of this House, and we shalT caSv' 
It m spite of the Government, and let them then exercise any power they 

The HonoiiraMe Sir Basil Blackett : (Finance Member): Sir while' 
I do not for a moment doubt that your ruling on the subject of this amend 
ment was correct, namely, that it was in order, I would observe that it has 

reading debates on the subject 
of this Bill and we are finding some di&culty in making progress with the con- 
siduation of the clauses m spite of the fact that in addition to three such 
second reading debates it has been fully considered by a Select Committee 
working under pressure for two days. To-day we have raised by this amend 
a very big and important subject, which is accidental to 
the .Bill, but not a necessary part of any Bill of this sort. Owing to your rul nl 
we are apparently to be saved from another second reading deflate on anothS 
accidenial subject, namely, the efiect of protection on labour legislation 
When an important departure is taken, such as the Government and the 
House are taking now m the introduction of the Bill in accordance with the 
prmeiple^already accepted of protection lor Indian industries, it is quit- 
^^ery distinctly affected. The introduction 
of a BiU to protect the steel mdustry as it is part of a general policy of the 
introduction of protection for such Indian industries as can eventually itablish 
themselves on their own foundations, brings up at once before those who are 
considering the subject, the question of labour legislation, factory legislation 
and iii this case Companies Act legislation in regard to the imporfation of 
foreign capital. The fact that you have decided on this policy undoubtedly 
makes it i^oftant that certain subjects which arise with the indiistriali^atiom 
of a country should be considered. One of those subjects is labour legislation 
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Anotlier of those subjects is tie conditions under which foreign capita! should 
be permitted to enter. But if we ate to conduct our debates m orderly 
fashion and pass our legislation in orderly fashion, we must make some attempt 
to deal with each subject on its merits, one subject at a time. Legislation 
recrardiiiP- the conditions on which trades unions are to be recognised is nou 
leSslation that you can usefully or fruitfully carry by tacking on to a Bill 
ioi the protection of steel clauses in regard to labour legislation, feimilari}^ 
the subiect of the introduction of foreign capital into India is not a subject, 

I submit, which you can usefully or fruitfully tackle in an amendment to a 
particular clause of this particular Bill. It is a subject you must deal with 
by itself and it is a very difficult subject. There is some obscurity, some 
cmifiision of thought, I think, as to which particular amendment we are dis- 
cussing. I imagine that I should be out of order, however, if 1 discussed any 
particular amendment other than the one of Mr. Patel : 

“ On being satisfied that at lea.st two-thirds of the capital invc.sted in the business con- 
cerned is Indian.” 

But I hope the House will allow me, if I may, ffi'st of all deal a little 
broadly with this whole problem of the importation of foreign capital into 
India. I think it was in my Budget speech a year ago that I expressed the 
view that there were practically no limits to the amount of capital that could 
be usefully expended in India on developnient.^ I have not observed, since I 
came out, any very free flow of foreign capital into India. It has been, I am 
afraid, the other way, and though I hope there will be no difficulties about 
placing a 20 orore loan this year in accordance with the Budget programme 
■in this'’ country, I have seen suggestions, from Swadeshi sources as far as I 
could make out, that I should go to England for the money m order not to 
drain the Bombay market. I have no desire to go to England for the money, 
and I trust that the Indian capitalist will show by his readiness to subscribe 
to that 20 crore loan that there is no reason for my doing so. But undoubtedly 
•one of the difficulties of continuing even the Government’s programme of 
capital development in India is the limitation of the capital available m this 
country. I was very glad this year when we were able to avoid a sterling 
loan It is much too soon to say what will happen next year, but I am sure 
the House will agree that our policy slioiiid be not to borrow in sterling unless 
we have to. to borrow in India for our capital expenditure when we can. I 
have every ^ sympathy, like all the other speakers, for, if I may iise^the word 
without olfence, the sentiment that underlies tliis amendment.^ That senti- 
ment is based on various reasons oi public oxjiodiencjr, of political motives 
But it is a sentiment which, I submit, may land India in real difficulties if it 
is given way to too much. The subject of tlic importation of_ foreign capital 
is one which has always cropped up when jirotoction is adopted in any country,. 
I have here a quotation from'perliaps one of the greatest men who ever founded 
a new eoimtiy, Alexander Hamilton : 

“ It is iiot impossible,” (he writes hi feijetrd to ihc admission of fore.iipi cniiihl), tiial tiicre 
inav be revsoim disposerl to look with a, jealous ey« oil 1 ho introduetioii oi' foreign fai'dul bk u 
it were an instnnnent to deprive our oivn citizens of ilie jiroiits uf tiur onii iailubti'y. Imt. 
• perhaps there never could be a more unreasonaide jcaloiisy. Jn.stoiul of being yitnved as a 
rival, it ought to be considered as a most valuable auxiliary, conducing to put in niolion a 
greater quantity of productive labour and a greater portion of ityful enterprise tliyi eiui.tl 
«xist without itl It is at least evident that in a country situated like the C uitcd ot;ite.s. uitn 
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an. infinite fund of resources yet to be unfolded, every farthing of foreign capital which is laid 
out in internal ameliorations and in industrial eatabbshments of a permanent nature is a jrre- 
eious acquisition.” 

Tliat is not to saj ttat there is no objection to the introduction of foreign 
capital, but foreign capital is a danger only in certain circumstances. It is 
a danger if it can come in in such circumstances that it exploits the resources 
and the labour of the countrjr into which it conies and at the same time is 
strong enough to kill internal competition. It is udien it comes in with a view 
to Idliing internal comiietition and destroying, if they exists pre-existing in- 
dustries or preventing the establishment of rival indigenous industries, that it 
becomes a danger. Otherwise I maintain that it is almost an unmixed good. 
People talk about the drain that foreign capital causes. Well, the first drain 
is the drain of the foreign capital into I.iidia.. Until you drain the foreign 
capital here, you cannot even begin the drain the other way. If, without 
that drain of foreign capital from abroad, the industry of India is not developed, 
there are no profits to drain away. India has, after all, even in the worst of 
circumstances, got labour employed and the actual presence here of a large 
amount of capital assets created by the importation of foreign capital, — 
all that before there can be any drain abroad, Bnt I go further than that, 
in the case that we are discussing now. One of the very definite objects of 
this Bill, as stated by the Tarifi Board themselves, is not merely to maintain 
the existence of the Jamshedpur steel industry, but to encourage internal 
competition with that industry. That industry will, I submit, not be en- 
couraged unless you leave a considerable freedom to foreign capital to come 
in and help to establish competitive industries. The only justification for a 
Bill to protect the steel industry must, I submit, be that in the long run it 
will increase the national dividend of India. Now will you increase the national 
dividend of India if you couple with your Bill for protection, conditions prevent- 
ing such foreign capital as is dribbling in here now from going on dribbling in 
here ? You will thereby not increase the pace at which India is being de- 
veloped. You will meanwhile hand the country over, as has been pointed out, 
to the mercies of one iron and steel company, which, however entirely Indian 
it may be, has not and ca.nnot have as its first interest, the reduction of the 
price of steel to the consumer of steel in India. Mr. Patel is not altogether 
illogical because I think his view is that this Bill is a bad Bill and that we 
ought to have introduced a Bill to buy up the Tata Iron and Steel Oonipany. 

Kr. ¥. 3. Patel : Or share the profits. 

T.lie Honourable Sir Basil Blackett ; Or to share the profits. But 
if this is not a Bill simply for the Tata Iron and Steel Companj^ its justifi- 
cation must be that it creates conditions which will lead to the establish- 
ment of competitive iron and steel industries in this country and tliat in 
the long run India will supply herself with a far larger proportion of her steel 
than she does at present at, on the whole, a price not vciy much higher, if at 
all, than the price she would have had to pay for imported steel. An amend- 
ment of this sort will, I submit, go quite . contrary to the whole purpose of 
the Bill, namely, to establish the industrial strength of India in the matter of 
steel on firm foundations. The Government have been asked what then they 
are going to do about it ? Mr. Jinnah has even ventured to suggest that there 
may be suspicion of the Government in this matter. Mr. Jamnadas Mehta 
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did not hesitate— at any rate the day before yesterday — to mention his suspi- 
cions. In fact he said that he felt it necessary to get down on all fours and 
look on all sides of this Bill to see just w^hat the damage was that the Govern- 
ment were trying to do to India by this Bill. I would suggest to Mr. Mehta 
that he should adopt the more human position of standing upright and take 
hold of this Bill in both hands -while he can. But these unworthy suspicions 
do not take us any further. {Mi\ Janmadas M, Mehta : “ They are histori- 
cal.”) 

I have exx:)ressed at short notice a few of the views that can be held in 
regard to foreign capital. It is a question which undoubtedly requires very 
careful examination. I am not sure, speaking for myself, that I should be 
■willing to subscribe to either the minority or the majority report of the Fiscal 
Commission, and I Imow that a good many people hold diherent views on the 
subject. I have here a book by a man w^ho I thinlc w-as a member of that 
Commission — Professor Coyajee — which contains some very valuable thinking 
on this subject. The Government undoubtedly will have to introduce in due 
course legislation to deal wnth this subject, but I am inclined to agree with 
Professor Coyajee’s conclusion. I will, if I may, read it to you because I think 
it sums up the subject very well : 

“ Our conclusion is that there are strong reasons for pausing before adopting ary come 
which restricts the free flow of foreign capital into India. We have to consider the lad that 
conditions essential to exploitation by foreign capital are a matter of the past so far as India is 
concerned ; that a vast amount of foreign capital is essential for anything like an adequate in- 
dustrial development of the country ; that under present circumstances of the Avorld’s capital 
resources, nothing like this adequate supply of foreign capital is likely to be atli acted ii; the 
country; that artificial remedies for the nationalisation of foreign capital have not jiroved 
successful in any country ; finally, that the competition of foreign capital would lighten the 
burden of protection on the Indian consumer, Avould shorten the period of infancy of our in- 
dustries and would give us the much needed experience, organization and industiial environ- 
ment. Nothing is to be lost by delaying the formulation of a policy of restiietivc character 
until we can read the signs of the times.” 

I have no defimte proposal to make. I cannot on behalf of Government 
promise that legislation of a particular character will be brought in at a jiarti- 
cular date ; but the Govermnent wmuld be very ready, I am sure, to consider — 
possibly in consultation with a committee of this House if the House desire it 
so, or in such form as might appeal to the House in general — the whole of this 
very difficult question wnth a view to legislation, if necessary, to amend the 
Companies Act. I would submit to this House that after the long discussion 
we have had to-day, and in view of the reasons tor hastening the consideration 
of the Bill, that the House should be content with that assurance on behalf 
of the Government and should not press for the inclusion in this particular 
Bill of any particular amendment. I would point out that neither, as far as 
I can see, anybody in this House nor the Government have any suitable amend- 
ment e\’-en adumWted. 

11)‘. W. S. I. Willson (Associated Chambers of Commerce : Nominated 
Non-Official) : Sir, the amendment before the House and the discussion 
thereon have brought out that there is a great deal of confusion ot thought 
in this matter. Many Members seem to think that when yon use the word 
Protection ” you mean protecting everybody and everything alLthe way as 
you go along. We should realise I think tha-fc the word “ Protection ” really 
means the opposite of Free Trade and we should not, when we bring in a Bill 
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lor the purpose of afiordiug protection to the steel trade, tip to protect a 
great many other things in the one Bill. For my part I am a great deal more 
lPou“'thre flm C auses which it wa,s sought to introduce in regard to 
‘ ^ am^wuth the clauses which it is sought to introduce in restric- 
tr 1 former, the protection of labour, .seems to 

me to be in no way contrary to the spirit of the Bill. The protection of Indian 


A Bill to prt 


vide for the fostering and developing of the steel industry in India..’ 


’Anrffn “ f that Bill any clause circumscribing your capital 

fn h? and develop the industry of India but to undevelop it and 

the aspiration-or, as the .Honourable Sir Basil Blackett 
Jvnmntb/.T ??1 ™ amendment I have a certain amount of 

hdni h ® r ^ sympathy with the sentiment under- 

ij'.ing a protection of labour which does not aim at the root of the Bill. 

I fP°lf this amendment on the two grounds of principle and practice. 
1 say that the principle is bad and I say that the practice is next to impossible. 
Ihmk for one moment how you would carry it out. It is proposed that the 
capital should be proved— proved, mind you— to be two-thirds Indian and 
one-tlnid else Now, Sir, before the Government could pay out the 

bounties which by this Bill we seek to grant to the steel industry, the Govern- 
ment would have to be satisfied that the company contained either two- 
m d-i other figure you like to mention— of Indian ” capital. How 
could they possibly do it ? If they study the list of shareholder^ they may 
«ee on it a gen leman by the name of “ Cooper.” How are they going to know 
It he IS a Bombay Farm or a European ? Similarly, they may corn? across a 
Jt\ish name . is it a .Baghdadi Jew, an Indian Jew, or a foreigner « Then 
there is the question of “ Benami ” I will not say anything of “ Benami ” ; 
you all know all about it and you know perfectly well that if any foreigner— 
a German or an American-asked an Indian bank to hold his shares hi their 
name they would do it. If they asked a solicitor to hold shares on their behalf, 
hyvould do It. It would even be possible for them to float a company and 
old the shares.^ It would be possible also to have trustees who can hold 
shares for them in any company they like. You cannot get at the root of the 
evil and the only time you really find it out, is when there is a wmr when it is 
a smious and a milfiary ofience to be holding a stock for a German. So much 
foi practice. That much for the practical part of it. Or again you could 

small capital of' ordinary 
l a" capita might be a very large proportion in prefereuc'e 

shares, but with no vote Therefore, that company, with two-thirds or more 
of the capital being Indian which would have no say in the matter, would 
have no practical control, would yet either come Avithin tlie terms of the 
f Government have to take, or Government would take— they 
no P ■fco make up their minds ! I feel confident that 

^ out,- but the only 

puson Avno would ever undertake to carry it out would be a lawyer, and his 

in ® appeal, and it would be decided five years hence 
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I would like to refer to Bome. remarks wliick fell from mv Tlunnuraljlc 
friend Pandit Madau Molian Malaviya tliis niorniug- in wliicli. if J may Bay so. 
1 think lie sought to draw before fbo House a very unfair conclnsioi), a cctii- 
clusion which might mislead a great many of the hfembers. lie attempied t(! 
show that British legislation, especially the Trade Facilities Act, excluded 
foreigners. He quoted this section — 1 am not sure if he quoted tlie wliolc of 
it, — but he said that the Trades A_ct provided that : 

“ Provided no credit .shiill be granted by the .Poard under tins section to aii alien or a In rn 
in vhicii tlie majority of the parties are aliens or to a eouij)uny vlioso Diilidi -ubjetl.'- d<’ m i 
form a majority of the .Directors where a majority of the voting power is not in the hands of 
British subjects.’’ 

Now, was it fair to trail that before this J-fonse and rej)reseni to (he Iloiise 
fhat Great Rritaiu’s legislation attempted to coniine il.sclf to Rngtishmen ! 
It does nothing of the kind. There is nothing to stop Indians in (piantitic^ 
from going to England and starting Indian companies there to tlicir heart's 
content, and any of you who have been to England recently know tliat tlu- 
piace is really Hooded with Indians. 

Then Mr. Patel and Mr. Mehta both had the idea that “ Protection 
meant the protection of Swadeshi enterprise. Now that is an entirely se])arate 
thing altogether and it must be separately dealt with. To attem])t to do it 
in this Bill is to attempt the impossible, as 1 have just jiointed out ; and 
secondly, allow me to put before you the case from the industrialists’ point 
of view. As an industrialist all my life, I may tell you that you cannot develop 
the steel or any other industry if you are going to put power into the hands 
of CTOvernment and enahle them to control, cramp and limit it.. You must 
allow' your management to have an absolutely free hand to conduct the busi- 
ness in their ow'u wa}'. You should neither ajtproach the Government for 
any help nor give the Government any right to interfere in your proces.s. If 
you insert this clause in the Bill, you v\-ill be first of all casting u])on Govern- 
ment a responsibility, wdiich, in my opinion, they could not undertake, and in 
the second place, if they did undertake it, it w'ould be extremely imdesirablc 
and it would affect the industry very adver‘<ely. On the jiriiicijile wdiethei' it 
is desirable even to exclude foreign cajiital, there again I am under uo mis- 
apprehension whatever myself. You have the Tata Conqiany, which i.s 
admittedly an Indian Company, conceived and started by Indian Iwaiiis. 
and floated wdth Indian money in the first instance. But if you arc going 
to lay down the principle that all your protected industries should be the 
same, then you are going to get into the same difficulties as the Tata Com]>aiiy 
have got into. No matter what concern you are floating, you cannot guarantee 
its success. You have to take a trade ri.sk in all your commercial ventures. 
If you take a trade risk in something and lose your money, as I'ata's did. ami 
if you become siifiiciently hard pressed for- money, it is useless to b«: toM tr- 
go to Indians for the money, ■which you cannot get ; you would, if you werc- 
suifi.cienity pressed, borrow' from the devil. Therefore, Sir, what is the use 
of putting into the Bill any such restrictive clauses w'hicii w’iil defeat >'()ur 
object vdien you really want money? You ha^'e now the ■^'ery fine Tata 
Company. You have two other companies, one called the Indian iron ami 
Steel Company and the bulk of its capital is subscribed, 1 am told, by Indians. 
They can raise no more capital; that company cannot start W'ork at all. 
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Now is it better that you should have the Indian Steel and Iron Company with 
a certain amount of its capital paid up remaining stagnant, because it cannot 
do anything, it cannot develop the industries of the country, or would it be 
better that it should be allowed to go to the open market for money ? In 
short, let us assume for the moment that the Tata Company was not an Indian 
company. Is it better that you should have all the iron ore lying useless 
under the ground or is it better that yon should have 90,000 people living on 
it, of whom say 89,600 are Indians '? Which is better 'i Do you want to 
develop the country or not ? There is also another company which has been 
mentioned in the Tariff Board Eeport, the Associated Steel Company of Asia. 

I believe again — certainly I am told — that the bulk of their capital is Indian. 
They have not started work. I do not expect they wdll be able to start work, 
as far as I can make out for want of capital. So I say on principle this is an. 
essentially bad idea. 

Apart from that, speaking for the interests which I naturally represent,, 

I feel strongly that if it is sought to tack on to this Bill any clause which to 
my mind has nothing to do with the Bill, then I sa}^ quite frankly, that if that 
clause is passed in this House, it is aimed at capitalists .such as us and, if you 
aim at throwing such as ns out, of the scope of the Bill, then I do not know 
how the Government are going to proceed with the Bill, or w’-hether they will 
withdraw^- it but if this clause is passed this afternoon, then I shall cast my 
vote on the side of those w^ho w^ould throw the Bill out. 

There is just one point more, Sir. Now let us assume that you are all 
Indian shareholders in an Indian restricted Company, and nothing else. 
The day will come wdien you will all die, a very cheerful prospect always 
open to every one of us. When yon die, how' is your money to be realised ? 
Even if you do not die, you may wmnt to sell your shares; you may always 
want to sell your shares. But if you have any such restrictions in your 
articles of association, yon are cramping your owm market and you cannot 
sell your own shares. To those of you who do not know it, I will give a 
concrete instance. I have shares in a Company wdiich has restrictions on 
transfer. My honest belief is that those shares are worth Es. 200 each as 
against their original value of Es. ICO, but I cannot get more than Es. 125 
for no other earthly reason than that the market is cramped. You must as 
investors have an oj)en market for your shares. 

These are the few remarks that I wish to make, and I think the House- 
will do very vrell to bear them in mind from the practical point of viewu As 
an investor, do nothing to cramp your own activities, alw'’ays be free to realise 
your property w^henever you wish to do so, and above all, do not tack on to 
wliat appears to me a straightforward Bill, a clause which will alienate siicii 
sympathies as my owm.. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes : i must confess, Sir, that iny 
heart sank w^hen I saw^ the Honourable Pandit Madan Mohan Blalaviya rise. 
When W'e are discussing a Eesolution we have some safeguard in the Chair, 
but wlien wo are discussing a Bill w’^e are entirely at the mercy of tlie Honcur- 
able Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. But, Sir, I must be careful against 
falling into the same trap as my Honourable friend. I projmse at this stage 
of the evening, wdicn we are all tired, to be as brief as possible in my remarks. 

: T 2 ; 
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The main charge, as I understand it, that I have to meet is this. It lias 
53311 pointed out that in paragraph 292 of the Fiscal Commission’s Eeport 
the Fiscal Commission made certain recommendations in respect of bounties. 
They said that, when bounties or other concessions wmre given, it would be 
reasonable to make certain stipulations regarding capital, that the companies 
enjoying concessions should be incorporated and registered in India with 
rupee capital, that there should be a reasonable proportion of Indian directors 
on the board, and that reasonable facilities should be offered for the training 
of Indian apprentices. And it has been quite correctly pointed out that 
CTOvernment on one occasion did say that that was their policy in granting 
concessions to firms. I have been asked quite definitely why, when that is 
our policy, when we have said so, in so many words, when a recommendation 
of that sort has been made to us by the Fiscal Commission, we have not em- 
bodied it in this Bill. The answer. Sir, to that is quite simple. The first point 
is that there is a very great difference between a policy which the Government 
frame for their own guidance and a policy which you propose to incorporate in 
the law of the land. The policy you frame for your guidance can be adjusted 
to the particular circumstances of the case. When you incorporate that 
policy in the law of the land you have to define with great precision and indeed 
you have to stereotype all the incidents of that policy. If, for instance, you 
are prepared in any way to limit the amount of foreign capital, you have got 
to decide what proportion of foreign capital you are going to allow. If you 
are going in any way to interfere with the composition of the board of directors 
and to limit the proportion of foreigners on that board, you have got to define 
that proportion. Now, Sir, obviously before you can take action of that kind, 
it needs the most careful preparation and the most careful thinking out ; and 
indeed I feel that in the whole of our debate to-day we have been on delicate 
and very dangerous ground. I claim that the course of the debate is entirely 
in favour of what I have just said, namely, that before you can incorporate a 
policy of this kind in a Statute, you must have the most careful preliminary 
.study and investigation, for there has been no unanimity among Members 
of the Assembly as to what the exact incidents of that policy ought to be. 
Mr. Lohokare suggests that half the capital should be held by natives of India, 
and half the directors should be natives of India. Tie has an alternative 
suggestion that the company should be a rupee company. Mr. Patel has a 
suggestion that two-thirds of the capital should be Indian. He has also got 
an alternative suggestion. Mr. Pal has made another suggestion. Mr. 
Diiraiswaini Aiyangar has made another suggestion, and the Honourable 
Pandit has made yet another suggestion. It is perfectly clear that nobody 
in this House has got any clear ideas as to what the incidents of this polic}?-, 
if it is adopted, .should be ; and that, I claim, is the main justification for the- 
position that I am about to take up. I have already assured Honourable 
.Member.s that, acting on the recommendation of the blelect Committee, we 
are prepared to take np this question ; we are prepared to investigate it at 
once ; and, as the House knows, there is attached to my Department an 
Advi.sory Committee of the Indian Legislature. I am quite prepared to go 
into the question at once with that Advisory Committee ; but at the present 
stage I must make it perfectly clear that I am not prepared to go further. W e 
are not prepared, as at present advised, to agree to the introduction of clau.sG.s 
limiting foreign capital and prescribing a proportion of Indians on the Iioards 
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of clirectors_ into this Bill— in the first place, for the reasons I have alivailv 
given, and in the second place, because I think that these clauses wonid In- 
futile and illogical. It would be futile for the reasons that I pointed out t]ii« 
morning to insert these provisions in regard to the clauses about hour.i’iw- 
on -’ans, ana 1 rcfaiat again with absolute confidence it is impossible tL:,! 

film ot.iier biiaii the Tata Iron and Steel Companv could imiho lail- 
aiu-nig rh.e lik-timo of this Bill. That being so, I see no^iecessitv to im.-d 
tdmse provisions into J:hat clause. In the rsecond place, I say it is illo^hcak 
jijLOLTios are^altcr all merely a form of protection, li’ \'ou are gonu' 
m lor a iiolic v ol the kind which has been impressed upon us' bv IHr Poto] 

ii.r. iJiiraisirami Aiyangar, by the Honourable Pandit Malavico and liv 
ol.i,ers, that policy should apply throughout, and, should apilv lo duti. s as 
as ro^oounties. It would be impossible for us to work into this Bid iu 
so iar as ciuties are concerned, the policy adumbrated by those Honourable 
Members, ion could confine it only to the bounties. 

And now Sir, before I sit down I should just like to make an appeal to 
tfe House. I lie Honourable Pandit has said that we are coming to a serioim 
.sitiiainon. If that is so, I ask the House to be guided in this nmtter not by 
the Honourable Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya but by practical business- 
men like Mm Willson and by economists of European reputation like mv 
Tiono arable Colleague on the right. I ask the House to remember this We 
iiawe come before them with a fair offer and an offer which many people have 
acknowledged to be far in ad vance of anything done in India in this line before. 
1 as,k the House to remember that in a matter of this kind there must be some 
p.ve and take aiui I do ask the House not, by insisting on amendments of this 
umci, to put the Government of India into a very serious difficulty, and not to 
imperil not only a great industry existing in India but also the future of the 
steel industry of India. I appeal to every moderate minded man in this House 
to be satisfied with the assurance I have given that I am prepared to take 
up at once the examination of this question, and to support the Government 
m rejecting Mr. PatePs amendment. 

^ Pandit Motilal Nehru : Sir, I have no intention at this late hour to 
inflict a speech on this House. I have been watching this debate wflth the' 
keenest interest and I can assure the House that all the time there has been 
a smuggle gmmg on in my mind between two principles- the principle that 
mdigenous industry should be protected against foreign invasion, and the 
principle that foreign capital is as much necessary for the development of the 
country as Indian capital. During the continuance of that conflict I have 
Hied to s^olve my difficulties by the help of the speeches that have been made. 
That IS the reason vffiy I am the last person to stand before this House in this 
debate. My difficulty is that, while there is a genuine desire, and a very natuial 
desire, on the part of this House to protect Indian industries from foreimi 
invasion, there is the alternative that, if they insist upon it, the effect will he 
that the Government will not- accept the amendment and the Bill will prac- 
tically be thrown out. I have been considering all this time as to what my 
plam duty is under the circumstances. It is true that we are entirely in the 
hands of the Government so far as this Bill is concerned, if we do not want to 
Arov i; out. I' r. Dumasia indulged in an appropriate figure of speech when 
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'h-:! said tliat the noose \¥i3 round the nocks of tdie consumers and the string in 
the hands of the Tatas. 

lir. M. Dirniasi?. : I only borrowed the metaphor used by ])iy iriond 
Deviiki Prasad Sinlia. 

Pandit MoiiUil Mehrn : I think at the pi-esent uurment ihat meiaplior 
a])j>lies more to this House and the Goveiaimcut than to tin; Paias and Gie 
eousuiners. Tiio noose is round the, neck oi' the House and llu' end of the 
string in tlic hands of jny fi’iend the Honoured )io Sir C’liaides iiines. Now, 
it said that it will he diiiicult to include in this Bill the conijdex inrovisions 
that would be necessary to attain the desired rosidi, and indeed vte are our- 
selves Jiot quite clear as to Avho,t it is tliat should be ineUnled in the Bill. I 
adrnit that there is great force in this coutention. But there is nol]]ing. in my 
humble judgment, to prevent this House from committing itself to ilu' j)rinci])le 
without going into any details wdiatever. Assurances Irnvc been given from 
Government Benches that a nev/ Committee or the old Advisoiy Cdmimitlec 
or the Finance Committee will at once be called ip^on to consider this matter 
and then the Government will see what steps to take. That, I submit, is not 
a committal to any ])o]icy whatever. The. very least that I expect the Goveni- 
meiit to do is to commit tliemselves to the prhiciple underlying all these 
amendments without coimnitting themselves to a.ny particular amendment 
or the details of it. Now when 1 am asking that. I am not asking anytliing 
new, because we have it in the Fiscal CommissioiPs Report af page lOl where 
a dIember of this Govcriinumt, the TToucmrable dir. Cliatterjee, on beluilf of 
Government stated : 



“ The settled policy of the Govci-mneiit of Tudiii, a.s { tbiuk wo have mcrdioiiod more than 
once in this .Assembly, is that no concession should be given to any firms in regard to iiuliistrie.s 
in India, unless such linns have a rupee eapilal, unless such firms have a pr(<[!ortion, at any 
rate, of Indian directors, and uiilens such linns allow facilities for Indian :i|i]M'onti(,cs to iie 
trained in their works. This has been mentioned more tluin once, and 1 can miU lejiLal liiis 
declaration.” 

That being the settled ])ohcy of the Govermnoiit of India, if nothing has 
happened to induce tlic Government to ciiange tliat policy, where is tlie diiii- 
culty and where is the harm in putting in a very innocent iirovision in this 
Bill declaring that that is the policy ? Now a,s to Iiotv Hiat may ite done, wo 
might consider the alternative proposal of my friend l\lr. Patel — I knoAv it is 
not before the House — but I am just referring to it as my own suggestion. 
I put it in my own way, and 1 would beg tlic attention of my I-Tonouvable 
friends opposite to the alternative amendment that I propose, it would run 
something like tliis ; 

“•Provided that nothing in sections 3 and d sl'Kill apply to any cuniitaiiy. firm ur otlirr 
person who starts the business of manufacturing steel rails, lidi-|dutc.-. or iron or .dwl 
after the passing of this Act except under such conditkui.s as to the proporlion of Indian cajiilal 
.and the Indian element in the management as may bo detcTmiiicd by llie (Joveraor Genctal 
in Council in concurrence with the Indian Legislative Assembly.” 

You have here the recognition of the principal leaving everything else 
in the hands of the Governor General in Council to be given effect to by rules 
to he made by him with the concurrence of the Assembly. It is a siiggc-stivn 
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'wliicli I make with the concurrence of my Honourable friend Mr. Patel who 
will be walling to adopt it as his own amendment. And wdien I put it forward 
as an amendment, I do not ask tue Government to go in the least out of their 
‘\vay, but to concede a principle to wdiich, in my humble judgment, they have 
lieon (UiUiiiiittecj all these years. While the control of this House is preserved, 
tlie amendment is flexible enough to give the Government their proper share 
in the dclermjnation and selection of the companies wdiich will be entitled to 
the benefit of these provisions, and wpat is more imjjortant it recognises the 
jniiiciple on wdiich the House insists. Beyond that, it does not go. If iieces- 
-u ry . 1 move this as a formal amendment, but I hope that my Honourable 
riicnd- opposite wdll see tlieir wary to accept it. 

Nowy there is one thing which I wash very clearly to bring to the notice of 
ni}' Honourable friends opposite. The one predominant note of the whole 
debate has been suspicion, suspicion, suspicion ; distrust, distrust, distrust. 
On the one side, there is the suspicion of the Tatas, on the other side, there 
is the distrust of the Government. Now’ I cannot say that such suspicion and 
distrust is wdiolly unjustifiable. On the contrary, there is good ground for it, 
as has been pointed out by speaker after speaker, in the past history of tlii.s 
country. So far as Tatas are concerned, that suspicion ranges round the 
question of labour, its treatment and management. But, that is not the point 
now^ before the House, As regards the Government I do not at all mean to 
■convey that I agree wdth those Members, ivho suspect that the real object of 
this Bill is to introduce foreign companies into this country. That is an 
extravagant assumption to make and I cannot be any party to it. But that 
the Bill leaves a very wide door open for such companies to come in, there is 
not the slightest doubt. Not that I wdll not w^elcome them when they come, if 
they wdll let us also have a finger in the pie, but not otherwdse, xHl I ask the 
House to do is to acknowdedge this principle for the present and leave the rest 
to the rules to be made by the Governor General in Council in concurrence with 
this House. That is my suggestion, Sir, and I hope and trust that it will be 
adopted by my friends. I am willing to make any verbal alterations in my 
draft to suit them ; but if they do not see their way to accept it, then I really 
wdll be placed in a very difficult position because I cannot honestly ask the 
House to forego this princi]3le altogether and rest content wdth the promise 
that the matter wdll be considered in a particular committee. I could accept 
even that if it involved a recognition of the principle — I do not mean that I 
do not take that assurance such as it is — but w-hat does it come to 'I It simply 
comes to this that you say to us ; “ You people have taken so inucb time over 
this question : all right we will discuss it wdth you on some future occasion.” 
A non-committal sort of thing. I want this House, including the Government 
Members, to recognise and declare a principle only and leave the rest of the 
matter to be settled in the best w-ay in wdiich it can he done, ^'hat is my 
suggestion, Sir, and I lormally move this amendment : , 

" That at the ent! of clause 3, tlie following proviso be added, namely ; 

‘Provided thai. nothing in this section and section 4 shall apply to any company, firm 
or other person who .starts the business of manufacturing steel rails, fish-plates or wagons after 
the passing of tins Act except under such conditions as to the proportion of Indian capital and 
'Indian element in the management as may be determined by the Governor General in Council 
in concurrence with the Indian Legislative Assembly.’ ” 
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The Eonoiirable Sir Charles lanes : Sir, maj" I just say a few words 
in regard to the ameudment of which the Honourable Pandit Motilal Nelini 
1] avS j ust given notice. I understand that this is an amendment not to the actual. 
a.ineiidnient which we are now discussing, that is, Mr. Patel’s amendnieiitj but 
to the alternative anrendment which,' I understand, we are not discussing a t 
all a t the present moment. 

Mr. President ; Pandit Motilal Nehru’s amendment will take the ]drce 
of all amendments on this subject. That is the suggestion. If it is accepted, 
all the other amendments will go out. 

file HoiioiiraMe Sir Charles Imres : It is rather difliciilt for me, Sij-. 
to agree to amendments being moved on the floor of tlie House (ui a Mu r 
controversial and difficult matter of this land. The Honour:iblo Ikindit. 
has asked the Government to commit themselves to a juineij'le and policy. 
It has already been stated publicly in the Fiscal Commission’s Eeport that 
Mr. Chatterjee, on behalf of Government, made this statement : 

“ That no concession should be given to any finns in regard to industries in India unless 
such firms have a rupee capital, unless such linns hare a proportion of Indian direetcu's, and 
unless such firms allow facilities for Indian apprentices to be trained in thc-ir works.” 

Pandit Motilal Mehrii ; We want nothing more. 

Ths Honourable Sir Cliaiias lanes ° But why should Pandit Motilal Nehru, 
not be content with a declaration which is already stated ? 

Pandit Motilal leliru i The statement is not connected witli the steel 
industry and does not appear in the Bill. 

The Honourable Sir GIiark’.s Innes : The amendment of which h,e has 
given notice goes beyond that ; it goes beyond anything the Government 
have over committed themselves to. 

Mr. President : I understand the Pandit is willing to adjust the wording 
of the amendment to suit the views of Government. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes : 

“ Except under conditions as may be determined by the Governor-General in Council in 
concurrence with the Indian Legi,slative Assembly.” 

I could not possibly agree straight ofl; to an amendment of tliat kind. 
Moreover, all we have ever agreed to is that such concessions should be given, 
to firms with a rupee capital, that is to say, the Indian investor is given en 
opportunity of investing. We have never attempted to prescribe a" certain 
jjroportion of Indian capital and that introduces a new principle as far as we arc 
concerned which we must examine. We could not possibly agree to thar. 
I think the best plan would be, Sir, since I cannot possibly agree to this amend« 
ment as it stands that, if the House agrees, we should adjourn till to-iiiorrow. 

Mr. President : We had a full discussion of this subject and we adjourn 
now in order to enable the Government to consider how far they are prepared 
to meet Pandit Motilal Nehru’s suggestion, whether in its presemt form or in 
some other modified form that may be agreed to. Otherwise we will proreui 
to the voting on this amendment. 
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THE STEEL INDUSTRY (PROTECTION) BILL. 

Pandit Motilal Meten : (Cities of tlie Uimed Produces : Non-Muliam- 
roackn UiLaii) ; Sir, you were pleased to give the House time to con.sider 
the question of the anieiidiiieiit proposed by my iriend., the Honouraljie Mr. 
Patel, and the amendment to that amendment which I suggested yesterday. 
Now, after careful consideration, Sir, I vcoiild beg your pennissioii to alter the 
ameiidnient to Mr. Patel's amendment, which. I had the honour to propose 
yesterday. I now beg your leave to move the following to take the place 
of Mr. Patel’s amendment. It runs as follows : 

“ Tliat claxTse 5 be re-amnbered as clause 6 and, aftei* elau.se 4, the folicnviiig clause be 
inserted -. 

‘5. bTotu ithstanding anything contained in .section 3 or .section 4, nn bounty in respect 
of steel rails, fi.sh-plates or u-agons shall be payable to or on behalf of any conrjxany, firm or 
other person not already engaged at the oominencement 
Coiiclilioiis <iu:;Iiiyingf:)r tiounlies. of this Act in the busine.ss of manufacturing any one or 
other of such articles, uule,ss such coinpnxny. linn oi' ]iei'son 
provides facilitie.s to the satisfaction of the Governor Gencralin Council for the technical tiaining 
of 1 nclian.'- in the manufacturing procc.sses involved in the bu.siijcss and, in the case of a company, 
unless — 

(а) it has been formed and registered under the Indian Companies Act, 191.3 ; and 

(б) it has a share capital the amount of Avhich is expre.ssed in the memorandum of associa- 

tion in rupees ; and 

(c) such proportion of the directors as the Governor General in Council has by general 
or special order prescribed in this behalf consists of Indians 

Now, S.ir, I presume the amendment which I have now the honour to lay 
before this House covers the whole ground of the debate of yesterday. 

Mr. ¥. I. Patel : (Bombay City : Non-Muhammadan Urban) : May I 
just rise to a point of order ’? The question is whether this is an anieiidnient 
to my amendment. This is really an addition of a new clause after clause d-, 
and my amendment relates to clause 3 for the insertion of certain words. I 
therefore submit, Sir, that it can be dealt with separately after my amend- 
ment has been disposed of. This could not possibly be an amendment to my 
amendment. That is one point of order. 

The second point of order I submit for your ruling is whether Pandit Motilal 
Nehru can at this stage substitute an amendment for another amendment 
which was duly moved by him in this- House. Is this an amendment to an 
amendment of an amendment 'I I do not know what it really is but there it is. 
He had moved one amendm.ent ; it was the property of the Blouse. iiether 
Pandit Motilal Nehru can now, with your permission or without your permis- 
sion but without the permission of this House, withdraw his own amendment 
and put in another amendment in its place is open to question. 

Mr. President : I expect of all Honourable Members composing this 
.House that they keep to certain understandings arrived at. Honourable 
Members will remember that, after the debate wRich took place yesterday on 
Mr. Patel’s amendment, a common understanding w’^as arrived at that the 
Government and non-official Members would explore the possibility of drafting 
a clause wffiich would cover Mr, Patel’s amendment and other amendments of 
he same character and would present a satisfactory solution of the point oi 
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view that various Meiiioers were anxious to support. That having been done, 
Honourable Members are expected to keep to that understanding, and if Pandit 
i\bj1ilnl Nehru and those who think with him about this matter are satisfied 
with the neAV dra,ft aineiidineiit then we expect that Mr. Patel’s arneudment 
■on tliis subject, .as Aveli as the amendments of other people on the same subject, 
will not be pressed. 

Mr. ¥. 3. Patel : That is on the assumption that there has been a n iiiider- 
st-nuliug. 

pj-Gsident ; If Hr. Patel, is not prepared to accept what Pandit 
'lb>ti]al Nehru is luv-pared to accept, then the course is very simple. 'We will 
noAv have a coiuplcte statemeut from Pandit Motilal Nehru and the (lo veru- 
meiit as to what tliey are agreed upon. Then the amendment so agjved to 
Arid be moA"ed at tlie pro]>er tinio and the iieAA^ clause AAdll be duly insei’ted. 
Ill the meantime Mr. Patel’s amendment can be formally moA'cd and voted 
upon. Members Avill knoAv, in vieAx- of Avhat is going to be done, AAhetlu'r they 
siiould or should not vote for Mr. Patel’s amendment. 

Mr. ¥. J. Pate! : May I just clear a point, Sir? It seems that you aauII 
allow Pandit Motilal Nehru mid also the Government to place their view^s 
oil the AAthole question. The result of that aauII be that it wall indirectly afiect 
the I'esult of my amendment ])rejudicially. If the Pandit’s amendment is to 
be the last thing, then it should be taken up last. Vv by should it now come in 
•our Avay ? 

Mr. Pre-sid-rUt : '\Ye are merely resuming the deliate Avliere it avss left 
yesterday, and it is necessary for the House to knoAv tbe result of the negotia- 
tions betiAmeii the Government benches and Pandit Motilal. Surely, 1 expect 
that the Honourable Meinbcrs desire lhat the House should arrive at a proper 
■decision on this matter AAitli fuil knoAcledge of Aihat has happened. It is 
neces.sary, thei'cfore, that the .llonsc should know Arhat understanding, if any, 
lias been arrived at betAV'oen GoAuunnumt and those avLo advocated a particular 
vk-AV yesterday and, after knowing that the House may vote on. Mr. Patel’s 
amendment in any manner they like. 

Mr. V. J. P.atcl : That means, Sir, that he has not formally moA^ed his 
amendment; 

Mi‘. Pi’esidjut : Order, ouler, Pandit Motilal Nehru is now in possession 
■of tlie House. 

Mr, V. 0 . Patel : I ilse to a point of order, Sir. 1 Avant to know' Avhetiier 
this amendment is moved at present, in view of the fact that I do not agree 
Avith it. 

Ml'. President : There is no jioint of oi-dor. Pandit Motihil Nelirii is 
making a stetement regarding Aviiat has hajipenod since )'esterday. 

Pa-uJit Fclira : 1 only rise to finish tlie statement AAhich I 

began when I AA'as interrupted by my Honourable, friend, Mr, Patel. I have 
read out to the House what 1 projiose. If it is not permissible at the present 
stage, 1 shall propose it when the proper time for it comes, as an amendment 
uliich would cover the ground of the debate of yesterday. But there is some- 
thing AA'hich I have got to add to my statement, and it is this. 1 will remind 
my friend, the Commerce i'Tember, and the other Government Members, that 
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my amendment is conditional upon tlieir giving an assurance to tliis House 
tliat there will be an oA- hoc committee elected by this House to go into tlie 
question of Indian proportion in tlie capital and other questions connected 
there with. That completes my statement wdtli regard to the proposition 
tJiat I propose to lay before the House. 

Now, Sir, I beg your permission to say one wmrd aboiit the objection which 
lias been taken by Mr. Patel. I submit that there is absolutely nothing in that 
objection. Here is Mr. Patel’s proposition laid before the blouse wiiich con- 
cerns c^u-tain matters. I rise to proxjose an amendment to that proposition 
relating to tliose very matters. It is wholly immaterial wpether I call it clause 
1 or clause 5 or (6) or (c) or X, Y or Z. The point is, what is the actual pro- 
the House and whether the amendment I am placing before the 
H (Uise a lises out of that proposition ? That is the point, Sir, on which I wmuld 
aslv your ruling. I submit that I am strictly within my rights in proposing 
the amendment wiiether it is an amendment to the original Bill or it is an 
amendment to the amendment of Mr. Patel or it is an amendment to the ainend- 
lucnt which I proposed yesterday to the amendment of Mr. Patel. What- 
iwer it may bo, it is a proposition wdiich, with your permission, Sir, I wish 
ro la y hebno the PF.ouse as an amendment to the proposition wliich Mr. Patel 
jias moved. Nowq Sir, the question is w'hether I am entitled to move it or not. 
1. it ib only v, ith your permission that I can move it, then I ask that pexinission. 
If it is with the permi.ssion of the House that I can move it, I ask the House to 
give me that permis.sion. But I submit that, having regard to the nature of 
the amendment, I require no such permission because it comes directly within 
the j’our corners of the proposition which w^as advanced by Mr. Patel. It is 
absolutely immaterial wdiat I call it, wdiether I call it a new clause or make it 
part of the old clause. Therefore, I submit, Sir, tliat I am perfectly within 
iny rights and I now ask your permission to move the amendment. 

Tlie Honourable Sir Ohaiies Innes : (Commerce M’ember) : Sir, I 
should like just to supplement wdiat Pandit Motilal Nehru has said. The 
House W'ill remember that yesterday, in the course of the debate, Government 
were pressed to incorporate in the Bill jirovisions on the lines of paragraph 
:292 of tlie Fiscal Commission’s Report and on the lines of the statement of 
])olicy made by the .Honourable Mr. CJiattorjee in this House on the 2nd of 
f^larcli, 1922. I liavc explained yesterday our reasons wdiy we were reluctant 
to import matteJ- of this kind into the Bill. But we have comsidercd the matter 
again. VV’e recognise that this is a matter on which the House feels strongly, 
and wo Lave -decided to do our best to meet the wishes of the House. In 
■order to meet the Homse Lalf-w'ay ] am prepared to agree to the amendment of 
wdiicli the .Hoiumrable Pandit Motilal Nehru has given notice, and I hope the 
House will observe that thi.s amendment honours strictly the obligation laid 
uj)on Government by the statement of Mr. Chattcrjee. I am aware that there 
arc sections in the House wdiich ^vould like to go further and wdiich would like 
to incorporate in the Bill specific provisions regarding the proportion of Indian 
cajtital or specific restrictions upon the proportion of foreign capital. I am 
prepared to talce u].> separately the examination of questions of that land and 
in that examination I am prepared to associate with the Government a Com- 
mittee of the Legislature appointed ad hoc for the purpose. But that is as far 
-a.s I can go in regard to tliat matter, and I hope that the House will recognise 
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that the Governinent, in agreeing to accept Pandit Motilal Nelirii’s amend'- 
ment, have tried to meet them lialf-wa}?' in a very difficult matter. I lio])e 
also that the House will accept that amendment as a final solution for the 
purposes of this Bill of all the questions which were covered by our discussi-'iu- 
yesterday. I am anxious to bring those discussions to a close, and 1 iliiiik iLc t 
since the Government have agreed to accept this amendment, it ouglit i o lu' i 
the understanding that all other amendments on the su]\iect oi foreign 
capital are withdrawn. I hope, Sir, that you vwll be able accept 'Paudit 
Motilal Nehru’s amendment as embodying an understanding ars-ivod at bet v. ecu 
a considerable section of the House and the Government and that you wili be 
able to put that amendment to the vote as ’soon as possible. 

rir. President : The position now before the House is this, iliat in regard 
to tlie matter that was debated yesterday on Mr. Paled's amendment Gor'crm 
meiit are willing to accept the proposal of Pandit Motilal Nehru that an addi- 
tional clause should be put in after clause 4 which will meet tlic requirements 
of the case and the House may take it that it is agreed on hotli side.?,— between 
Pandit Motilal Nehru and those who support ]jim and the Chn'ernmcnl — that 
when this clause is moved they will support it. The House can rliorejojc 
proceed on that understanding that this clause will be accepted by both sides 
who arrived at that understanding. The amendment as drafted proposes 
to add a new clause 5 after clause h It will therefore perhaps be more regular 
to move this after we have finished clause -J-. Me will thci’cfore proceed to 
clauses 3 and 4 and dispose of Mr. Patel’s amendment and other amendmenls, 
the House full well knowing the understanding arrived at that at the proper 
time this additional clause will be inserted in the Bill. 


Mr. Jainiiadas M. Mehta : (Bombay Northern Division ; Non-Muham- 
madan Rural) : Is the Committee mentioned to be elected by this House or 
nominated by Government ? That is not clear. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Xnnes : I have not really considered tlic- 
point. M'hat 1 said was that I was prepared to associate with Gor'ernment 
a Committee of the Indian Legislature appointed ad hoc for the puipo.se. I 
still keep my mind open whether we should select members from different 
parties, or whether we should allow the House to elect a proportion of tlie 
members of the Committee. 

Mr. Jarnnadas B'L Mehta : Much will depend upon this point and it should 
be made clear. 

Pandit Motilal Neliru : I understood that the Committee was to bc- 
elected by the House and I insist that it should be so elected. 

The Honourable Six Charles limes: I have no objection In that portion 
of the Committee which wili be filled from the Indian Legislative Assembly 
: being elected by the House. 

Ml*. President : I will now put Mr. Patel’s amendment. 

Mr. V. J. Patel : Mr. President 

Ml. President : We had a full debate yesterday on this amendment. 
We cannot debate it further. 

Mr. ¥. J. Patel : Will you allow me to explain to this House that there 
has been some understanding arrived at between Pandit Motilal Nehru and 
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those who think with him on the one hand and the Government on the other, 
and you have asked the House in voting on my motion to kee]3 that under- 
standing in view. That being so, it is absolutely necessary, before we proceed 
to vote, for the Members of this House to understand what is the scope and 
purpose of the proposed amendment of the Pandit and how it is that I and those 
who think with me do not accept it. It is absolutely necessary for the House 
to know the other side before they irroceed to vote on my amendment. Other- 
wise, they are likel}’' to be misled. If you will alow me I will explain very 
briefly what I want to say. 

Mr. M. A. Jiiiiiali : (Bombay City : Muhammadan Urban) : May I point 
out that it is entirely within your powers under the Standing Orders. Ordinari- 
ly no doubt an amendment relating to a particular clause is taken in its proper 
order but it is entirely within your jDOwers, if it be objected that two clear days’ 
notice is not given, to suspend the rule on that point, and it is entirely within 
your powers to take up this amendment at any time you like and deal with it 
dxnd ask the House to decide upon it. Ordinarily the procedure is that each 
.amendment must be taken up which relates to that particular clause. This 
■amendment of BIr. Nehru relates to clauses 3 and 4 and you cannot separate 
these two clauses, and therefore it is open to you to rule that you will take it 
up now. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru : Blay I be allow^ed to explain in one' word the 
reason why I have,made it a separate clause. It will be seen that it is really 
an amendment, as BIr. Jinnah has put it, both to clauses 3 and 4. It is merely 
as a question of drafting the amendment so as to cover both these clauses. 
It is for this purpose that a separate clause has been proposed. It is really 
an amendment to the proposition before the House as put by Mr. Patel, but 
inasmuch as the same proposition will be before the House ill connection with 
clause 4 and in order to avoid repetition, as a mere matter of drafting I have 
put it as a separate clause, the subject-matter being the same. 

Dr, H. S. Gour : (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions : Non-BIuhammadan) : 
I wish to point out 

Mr, President ; Order, order. 

Dr. H. S. Goiir : Will yon kindly allow’- me ... 

Mr. President ; Order, order; 

(At this stage Mr. V. J. Patel rose.) 

Ml’. Presiie-at : Order, order. I had indicated that I wmuld follow' 
a particular procedure, but it is jierfectly open to me to alter the procedure. 
It is perfectly open to the Chair to so regulate the proceedings as to facilitate 
a proper decision b}' the House. I therefore decide that I w-ill take this new 
amendment first and for the present keep back Mr. Patel’s amendment. It is 
perfectly open to the Chair to take the clauses in such order as it thinks w/ill 
facilitate a proper decision of the matter by the House. I therefore wull allow 
Paailit Motilal Nehru formally to move this amendment. 

Pandit Motilal Nshm : I formally move the amendment W'hich has 
already been read out to the House. 

Mr. President : Amendment moved : ■ 
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“That clause 5 he re-numbered as clause 6 and, after clause 4, the fullouing elame hr 

inscitcd contained in section 3 or section 4, no bounty m resytct 

-so.,. .c „.ue ™ 

ConditioBS qualifying for bounties. tbis Act in the business of manufacturing any one or other 

t n ...ivino niilp=;s such'comnanv, firm or person provides facilities to the satisf action ot 
technLl trying of Indip m the manufaelunng 
processes involved in the business and, m the case of a copanj , unles. 

(a.) it has been formed and registered under the Indian Companies Act, 191o ; and 

(b) it has a share capital the amount of which is expressed in the niemorandtim of associa- 

tion in rupees ; and i 

(c) such proportion of the directors as the Ciovernor ^npl m Conncil has by geneial 

or special order jirescribed in this behalf consists, of Indians . 

Fgnclit Matl8,n Bfohaii Mala¥iya : (Allaltabad and Jhaiisi Divisions ; ’ 
Non-Mulianimadan Rural) : I wisli to speak on this amendment and to make 
a proposal to add a proviso to it which I hope will make it acceptable to all 
sections of the House. 

Mr President : We had a full day’s debate on the subject-matter of 
these mendments and I am not going to allow any repetition of that debate. 
If the Honourable' Member has any suggestion to make with regard to this, 
amendment I will hear him. 

(At this stage Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya rose.) 

Mr ¥, J. Patel : When a new matter is introduced into this House . . 

Mr. President ; Order, order. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya is in. 
possession of the House. 

(At this stage Dr. H. S. Goiir rose.) 

Ml*. President : Order, order. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya : I am glad that the Government 
have come down to the extent which is indicated by the proposal now before 
the House. I congratulate them on it. I shall congratulate them further 
if they will see .their way to adopt another suggestion which I am going to 
place before the House. ' This amendment says : 

“ Notwithstandiiv anything contained in section 3 or section 4, no bounty in respect of 
steel rails fish-plates or wagons shall be payable to or on behalf of any company, firm nr otlier 
person not already engaged at the commencement of this Act in the business of manufacturing 
any one or other of such articles. 

unless certain conditions are fulfilled. Now, the granting of a bounty to 
any firm which is not in existence to-day is a matter primarily and essentially 
in the power of this Assembly, for it means an application of taxes raised 
from the people. This was' distinctly recognised in a similar legislation which 
was resorted to in Eiigiand, and there they made a distinct p]“ovision that 
tlionHi the Board of Trade acting on the advice of the Committee wliicli was 
appo?nt'ed under the Safeguarding of Industries Act, 1921, should liai'e rlie 
power to propose such an order, the order must be laid before the House of 
Conimons under certain conditions for their approval. I thei-eforo suggest 
that we should add a similar clause here to the clause wliidi has now bcc'ii 
proposed. The clause would run like this— 1 am borrowing the language 
of the Safeguarding of .Industries Act, 1921, section 3, with the necessary 
modifications : 
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“ (b) If at the time when it is proposed to make any such order as is loferied to in iiir 
earlier part of tliis section (namely, an order for the payment of a koiinty te- a finn or cc nq any 
which v\'as not in existence on the day this Act was passed), the Indian Lryislati vo As.-'( nih(\ 
is sitting or is separated by such an adjournment or prorogation as will ex])iio w ithin ore indvili. 
ilio draft of the proposed order shall be laid before the Assembly and the oi dcr shall not In,- irri'i- 
unless and until a Resolution is passed by the Assembly apjn-oving of tlm diaft eiiher wid e trl. 
modiheodion nr subject to such modifications as may be specified in the Rcsoliitinn. art!, u] i n 
such a])provaI being given, the order may be made in the form in which the draft l as hu n 
approved. 

(cj In any other case (that is to say, if the Assembly is not .sitting), an order may he imide 
forthwith, but all orders .so made shall be laid before the Assembly as soon as may he aficj' its 
next mcetinu, anfl shall not continue in force for more than one month after such nu cting imJi ss 
a Re.snltttinn is passed by the A.ssembly declaring that the order shall continue in form, either 
without modification or svdaject to such modifications as may be specified in the Eesointion 
and, if any modilieations are so made as respects any order, the order shall fiiencefoith liavu 
effce.t subject to such modification, but without jmejudice to the validity of anythijig pjevif.nsly 
d one thereunder. 

Any order approved or continued under this sub-seeticn shall have efiect as if enacted in 
this Act/’ 

I request tlie Honourable Member in charge of the Bill to be good enougii 
to consider this provision which is merely an extension of the principle upon 
which this Bill is based, which is that the payment of a bounty has to be sanc- 
tioned by this Assembly. You cannot sanction the payment of a bounty 
to a firm or company which has not come into existence. The English Act 
recognised this principle even in the case of companies which were in exis- 
tence when the Act was passed, but here I wish it to be recognised in the 
case of companies which have not come into exi.stence. The Act should not. 
empower the Cxoveriiment to make payments of bounties to companies which 
may come into existence in the future ; all that should be allowed, is that 
the Government should have power to j>ropose such an extension, and that, 
as is only natural and reasonable, the matter should come before the Assembly 
for final decision if the Assembly is sitting or is, likely to sit within a month,. 
If the Assembly is not likely to sit vuthin a month, then, the proviso which. 

I have suggested will authorise the Executive Government to make an order, , 
but that order the Executive Government should he bound to lay before 
the Assembly at its next meeting, and the continuance of that order or its - 
suspension or modification should be entirely a matter in the discretion of.' 
the Assembly. I submit, Sir, that this proposal will merely uphold the prin- 
ciple upon which the payment of the bounties is sanctioned, and I therefore 
commend it to the Members of Government. I hope they will accept it and 
if they will accept it, I hope my friend Mr. Patel will see the desirability of - 
not pressing his amendment. 

The Honourable Sir ^ Basil Blackett: (Finance Momher) ; I desire to. 
say at once on behalf of Government that it is entirely impo.ssible for us 
to accept any such amendment. Every Indian schoolboy knows, in spite 
of the bad education which we were told yesterday that he gets {A Voice :: 

Imparted by the Government ”), that the Honourable Pandit can make 
a long speech at short notice on any subject. The matter which he is no-w 
seeking to introduce is entirely new. It is an amendment of whicli. we should' 
have to insist on proper statutory notice, an amendment which we could 
not accept as an amendment to the clause which we have offered as a final 
soluti 0.1.1 of the difficult matter that we discussed yesterday. It is not a final' 
solution. I will give the House one reason whj’' it would be quite impossible. 
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on merits to accept any such amendment. The. object of this Bill, as we 
.stated yesterday, and as was stated many times, is among other things to 
e . 13011 rage internal competition with the existing iron and steel companies 
ill India. If any new company which may hereafter be formed in India is 
not assured, subject to certain conditions, of receiving the bounty which is 
olfered by the Bill but will have to wait until the question whether or not 
that particular company is to receive the bounty has been discussed in tlie 
Legislative Assembly, then the offer of a bounty entirely fails of that object. 
I should add that we are of course at this time talking in rather a hypothe- 
tical region because this Bill as it stands lasts only for three years and the 
probab'lity of a new” company being founded and producing these articles 
Within the period in question is a remote one. None the less the principle 
which is proposed is entirely unacceptable, and I am afraid that I must say 
/at once that we cannot agree to extend beyond what we have here drafted 
our proposals in regard to meeting the desire of this House on the matter of 
iimportation of capital from abroad. After all the Honourable Pandit IVIaclan 
Mohan Malaviya’s proposal really raises an entirely new subject. It does 
not even concern the subject of the importation of foreign capital. It is 
the subject of the extent to which in certain circumstances the Executive 
should be subject to detailed restraint by the Legislature, a very big siibject 
but not I think one which we can usefully discuss at the present moment. 
In view of the long discussions we had yesterday and of the fact that a con- 
siderable body of opinion on both sides of the House is prepared to accept 
this amendment and that the whole subject was discussed up and dowm yes- 
terday, I would appeal to the House to bring this discussion to an end and 
.to vote here and now on the clause that we have before us. 

Mr. V. J. Patel : I will not take more than two minutes. I desire to 
■ explain why I cannot see eye to eye with my friend Pandit Motilal on this 
amendment. 

Mr. President : I mnst first disx30se of Pandit Malaviya’s suggestion. 
The addition that he jjroposes to make is an amendment which introduces 
a new subject altogether and I cannot allow that. Whatwm, are discussing 
:is Pandit Motilal’s amendment. What does the Honourable Member for 
Bombay want to address the House on ? 

Mr. V. J. Ffltei : On Pandit Motilal’s amendment. 

Mr. President : We have had a full debate on this subject and I can- 
not allow further discussion, 

Mr. V. J. Patel : I just wmnt to say why I cannot see eye to eye vvith 
this ajneridment of Pandit Motilal. I will not take more than two minutes 
if you will allow’' me. 

Mr. President : Please be short, 

Mr. V. J. Patel : When I saw this amendment at 10-30 this morning, 
I was considering whether under this amendment of Pandit Motilal Nehm 
it wdll be permissible for Grovernment to give a bounty to the United Steel 
0or]3oration of Asia, and reading.it clause by clause I came to the coJiclusion 
that it wui,s not only absolutely open to the Government bnt that they wuiild 
■be bound to give bounties to that company. Clause 3 of the Bill requiring 
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Government to give bounties to companies with foreign capital remains un- 
affected by this amendment and my original objection against the inroad of 
foreign capital as a result of the passing of this Bill stands good. The next 
thing I want to say is with regard to the proportion of directors. I said that 
the clause regarding directors in the amendment should stand as follows '■' such 
proportion of the directors not less than half as the Governor General in Couiicii 
has by general or special order prescribed in this behalf consists of Indians.”' 
That suggestion was also not acceptable to Punditji and the Government. 
The whole thing is thus left in the hands of the Government. They will fix 
the proportion of directors. So any foreign company will get bounty and 
the whole objection on which my amendment was founded reniains as it is. 

Mr. President : I will now put Pandit Motiial Nehru’s amendment 
to the House. I have already read it. Those who are in favour of the amend- 
ment will say “ Aye ” (Cries of “ Aye ”). Those who are against the amend- 
ment will say No (There were a few^ cries of “ No ”.) I think the “ Ayes ” 
have it. (Cries of “ No ”.) The volume of sound for “ Ayes ” is so prepon- 
derating that I do not think a division is necessary. 

The motion was adopted. 

Sardai* Ealiaclor Captain Hka Singh: (Punjab: Nominated Non- 
Official) : Sir, I beg to move tbe foliowdug amendment : 

“■ In paragrali 7 of the Schedule in the propossed Part VII, item No. 143 be deleted. Also- 
that the following additional articles be excluded from the operation of the Act, namely, Jcarahis^ 
taslas, dols, khmyis, Jiausias, plough blades, axes, and gandasas.” 

Ml*. President : Your amendment is only this : 

“ That in paragrah 7 of the Schedule in the j)roj) 0 .sed Part VII, item No. 143 be deleted.’*" 
That is the only amendment before the House. 

Sardar Bahadur Captain Hira Singh : Very good, Sir. In moving 
this amendment, Sir, I have in mind that a large mass of the inhabitants 
in this country, and more particularly those in the Province from which I 
come, to whom the simple implements and utensils which I have mentioned 
in my amendment are as necessary for the simple purposes of their daily lives — 
perhaps even more so — than that simple article of diet, namely salt, about 
which all my friends in this House have been so insistent and eloquent on 
political platforms all over the country and in this House. Those people,. 
Sir, of whom I am one, have not the ability to follow principles of high finance. 
They cannot visualize the far-reaching consequences of policies, how'ever 
virtuous and national those may be, which strive to enforce the abstractions 
of economic genius. But, Sir, they do understand the common facts of life. 
They Cfm visualize in their daily struggle for existence the effects, if not the 
Causes, which surround them. 

And the effects which they wdlT visualize are these : 

(1) The prices of simple agricultural and domestic implements will 

go up 50 or 60 per cent. 

(2) Municipalities and District Boards will require more money to 

meet the increased cost of their necessary W'orks and opera- 
tions, and will enhance their local rates. 
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(3) Tlie annual maintenance and renewal charges of factories already 

established, and the higher cost of establishing new factories, 
will cause an increase, will cause a proportionate increase, in 
woollen, cotton and leather goods. 

(4) The natural consequence of all this will be a general rise in the 

cost of living. Wages of agricultural and all other labour will 
be increased. 

And at the end of it all, Sir, what is going to happen ? 

So far as the agriculturist is concerned, this is wliat wull happen. He 
will have to pay more — 

(1) on all domestic utensils made of iron and steel ; 

(2) on all house-building materials made of iron and steel ; 

(3) to Municipalities and District Boards for their taxes ; 

(4) in all agricultural implements; 

(5) on wearing apparel. 

May I ask, Sir, what ultimate benefit will the people whom I represent 
reap out of all this ? Nothing that I can see save the dismal satisfaction 
of knowing that some wealthy compatriots of his have succeeded in assuring 
their position in the dim financial world. 

I am speaking, Sir, more particularly on behalf of the millions of Punjabi 
agriculturists who are not industrious nor labourers and have no concern 
whatever with the distant factory at Jamshedpur which has succeeded, mainly ' 

by bad management we are told in getting its afiairs involved in some sort 
•of financial tangle. 

But however that may be, Sir, I appeal to this House, if it really considers 
that it is for the good of the country that this Bill should be passed, — I ap])eal 
to my Swarajist friends, I appeal to the Government Benches, to consider 
the unfortunate plight of the millions of agriculturists, on whose behalf it 
has before now been contended that even an increase in the cost of living f 

■of 3 annas per head per annum is a hardship. And if my amendment is not 
accepted to-day, the hardship which they will suffer out of this Bill will be 
fifty times greater than that. 


Sir, finally, we have heard a great deal in this House about the exploi- 
tation by foreign capitalists of Indian labour and Indian natural resources. 
But I am not aware, Sir, that any single Member in this House has mentioned 
in this debate the exploitation of the petty farmer, the zemindar, the ngri- 
ciilturist of India by the local Bunias and money-lenders of the villages of 
India. Sir, it is not necessary to prove the truth of the saying common amoJig 
us that the agriculturist is born in debt — he lives in debt and he dies in debt ; 
his patrimony is shared by a dozen different middlemen. Yet, Sir, it is tlu-'se 
stalwart yeomen who are the bulwark of India from whom millions of gallant 
Indian soldiers are drawn : and I think, Sir, that even above the importance 
of establishing or bolstering up the steel and iron industry, it is necessary 
to support and preserve from any further exploitation the agriculturist of 
India. 
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I, therefore, submit my amendment to the consideration of the Hoiiee, 
The Honourable Sir Charles Innes : Sir, Captain Hira Singh pro- 
poses that item 43 should be omitted from the Schedule. Item 43 proposes 
that the duty on five kinds of agricultural implements should be raised from 
15 to 25 per cent. Now the explanation of this proposal made by the Tariff 
Board is given in Chapter 6 of the Tariff Board’s Report. The House has 
:got to remember that if we are going to have a proper steel industry at ail 
in India, that steel industry -will lead to the growth of a whole family of suh- 
.'sidiary industries round it. It is a basic industry and these subsidiary indus- 
tries grow up round it. That is exactly what is happening at Jamshedpur 
now. One of these subsidiary industries is a company called the Agricultural 
Implements Company. The Tariff Board say that with a small measure of 
temporary protection we shall assist this agricultural implements industry 
to make good, and that is the reason why they have proposed this enhance- 
ment of dut}?- on these very few classes of agricultural implements. My Hon- 
'Oiirable friend Captain Hira Singh suggests that if we agree to this enhance- 
ment we shall be imposing a very heavy burden upon the cultivator and the 
agriculturist ; but, Sir, I am afraid that I must challenge that statement. 
'These machines are machine-made implements and they are used more by 
the railways, irrigation works, local bodies, mines and large plantations than 
by the ordinary Cultivator or agriculturist. The Tariff Board definitely exam- 
iined that point, and if Captain Hira Singh will read the report, he will find 
'that they do not consider that these enhancements will have much eff ect upon 
“the agriculturist. On the contrary, their definite conclusion is that the direct 
•effect upon the agriculturist of all their proposals is likely to be almost negli- 
gible. In these circumstances I am afraid that the Government must oppose 
Captain Hira Singh’s amendment. 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. President : The next amendment is Dr. Gonr’s to insert an item 
164 after item 153 ; 

“Locomotives and |)arts thereof, ad valorem 30 per cent.” 

'That means augmentation of taxation and is out of order 

The next amendment is Mr. Singlia’s, to substitute the figures 20 ” 
■for the figures “ 26 ” in item 154. 

The amendment was not moved. 

Ml’. President : The next is Dr. Gonr’s amendment, No. 76, to restore 
item 165 which was omitted by the Select Committee. 

Mr. ¥. J. Patel : May I rise to a point of order. ki\j proposal which 
•affects the reyenne must emanate from the Crown. This is a non-ofiicial 
proposal which is now being put. • 

M’. President ; The proposal originally emanated from the Cro-wn and 
the Select Committee took it out. The recommendation of the Crown still 
subsists. 

Dr. PI. S. Gour : Sir, I beg to move : 

‘‘ That the clause Avhich was originally a part of the Bill as referred to the Select Committee 
and which the Select Committee have decided hy a majority of votes to omit be restored.” 

■ ' , ■■1C' 2" ■: ■ 
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Tile reasons which induced the Honourable Members of the Select Committee 
to vote for the omission are briefly these. The protagonist before the Select 
Committee was my friend sitting on the right and I have no doubt. . 

Mr. W. S. J. Willson : (Associated Chambers of Commerce : Nominated 
Non Official) : On a point of order, Sir. Has it not been ruled in this House, S 

Sir, on a motion of Dr. Gour himself, that the proceedings in the Se’.ect Com- 
mittee should not be discussed here ? 

Dr. H. S. Gout ; My Honourable friend is perfectly right and I am not 
discussing the proceedings in the Select Committee. {Voices : “'You are.") 
i apologize to my friend Mr. Willson. The reasons which have induced the 
protagonist of the motion for deleting this clause appear to me to be as follows- 

It is suggested, Sir, in the Eeport of the Select Committee, to which 1 
firaw the attention of the Honourable Members of this House, that the reason 
given for deleting this clause is stated in paragraph 11 in the following terms 

“ We have carefully considered the chapter of the Tariff 13oard Eejnirt -which relates to the 
protection of the manufacture of tin-plates, and the majority of us think that tlie difficii]tie& 
experienced hy the only company which it was proposed to protect are due to excessive capital 
expenditure and are not such as to warrant assistance from the general tax-payer. ” 

That, I submit, is an inaccurate statemeUt if we refer to the Volume of Evi- 
dence in which we have the opinion of the Government Metallurgical Inspector 
who, at page 53 of Volume II of the Evidence of the Steel Industry report,, 
speaks on this very question in the following terms. He says : 

‘‘ One of the drawbacks which you say the company suffer from by o])erating tbeir plant 
in Indian climate is that it is not possible to keep the plant in operation during the whole of the 
year but they have been able to operate the hot mills during the whole of this year very success- H 

fully by oonstructing water-cooled floors, loftier buildings, more spacing between the mills and so 
on. These are the methods employed by the Company for overcoming the climatic disadvantage.. 

On these they have spent a considerable additional sum of money. When I was in England a 
few months ago I found that the tendency in sheet mills was to do exactly the same thing and I 
sa-w one galvanised sheet mill in which the building was roughljr speaking as high and the spacing 
about as generous as here. I saw tliat air draughts for cooling the men were also supplied. 

It looks to me as though the line the Company have taken is the line of general development 
in sheet luEls and tin mills throughout the world. In America the tendencj’- is in the same 
direction.” 

Then, Sir, at page 54 we have the statement by the same expert in the- 
following terms. Eeplying to Mr. Leyshon, Mr. Mather said : 

“ Therefore your extra expenditure on cooling apparatus and so on is a minor matter of 
business efficiency,” 

And he goes on to say : 

" It would not necessarily raise your total cost. There may nave to be more in the capital 
accouiil. But since you will be able to get your plant working the whole vear it will reduce- 
your Avorking cost by a corresponding amount,” 

Later on on the same page we find the follo'wing stateme.iit : 

“ It is therefore fan-ly olwious that the Tiu-{)late Company if thej- ha^-e the capital resources 
available could undertalce to produce the wliolo of the prekmt domand of India. But v’Oii 
said that if the Company aa'ctc likely to get an unreasonably bigber price for tin-plates com- 
petition would start up.” 

Now, Sir, the charge against the Tin-plate Company is briefly this. This 
company was started with the initial capital of 75 lakhs of rupees and in actiiai 
coiistriiction cost something like 160 to 160 lakhs. The estimate was nearlv 
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double. This fact was brought to the notice of the Tariff Board who deal 
with this question at page 122. They say that the cost of the estimates was 
exceeded for two reasons : first on account of the rise in the cost of prices 
generally and secondly, the alterations in the design to render the works more 
suitable to Indian conditions. That, I submit, is a reason which the Tariff 
Board presumably accepted as adequate for recommending protection to this 
Company. I therefore, submit that on the first ground, namely, that the 
Tin-plate Company is overcapitalised-— a statement which on examiiiation 
will be found to be inaccurate, especially in view of the view taken by the 
Government expert who served on the Tariff Board as a co-opted technical 
adviser — ^tliat the main ground given by the Select Conmiittee for rejecting 
protection to the tin-plate industry, on closer examination falls to the ground. 
Now, Sir, what are the other reasons that warrant rejection or might be con- 
sidered to warrant rejection. It has been said — and I have no doubt that 
it is a statement which is likely to be repeated here — that the Tin-plate Com- 
pany is not able to produce, and will not during the next 3 years produce, 
sufficient quantity of tin-plates required for the country. Well, Sir, the total 
imports of tin-plates in this country is about 50,000 tons, of which the Tin- 
plate Company are estimated to j)roduce 28,000 tons. The Tariff Board 
in their report point out— and it is a statement again borne out by Mr. Mather’s , 
statement in the volume to which I have referred — that the plant of this 
company is designed for future expansion. I therefore submit that the mere 
fact that this cbmpany at present produces, or is estimated to produce, 28,000 
tons of tin-plates and will not therefore produce the full quantity required 
for consumption in this country is no reason for refusing it protection. Then, 
iSir, it has been said that the Tata Iron and Steel Co. are in partnership with 
the Burma Oil Company who hold about two-thirds of the shares in this com- 
pany, and to protect the steel industry is to extend the protection to the Burma 
Oil Company. I think it has been stated here on the floor of this House on 
several occasions — and I submit might be repeated with advantage once 
more — that we are not protecting any particular individual or company. 
‘The fact that any particular company will receive protection is purely inci- 
dental and accidental. What we are protecting here is the manufacture of 
tin-plates in this country. 

I, therefore, submit that we cannot go into the details of the partner- 
ship between the Tata Iron and Steel Co., and the Burma Oil Company. It 
has also been said that this company is overloaded with debentures at a very 
high rate of interest, namely, 10 per cent. But, Sir, in the year when these 
•debentures were issued, it has not been stated that they were not issued at 
the then fair market rate, and I have no doubt that if any Honourable Member 
is anxious to secure a portion of these debentures, the Tin-plate Company 
would be only too glad to part with them. I therefore submit that the ques- 
tion about the debenturers is equally irrelevant. Then it might be said, 
;Sir, that the Tata’s have entered into a disadvantageous contract with the 
Burma Oil Company. The Burma Oil Company are under the contract 
bound to receive from the Tata Iron and Steel Company tin-plate to the extent 
*of about 21,000 tons, and the Tata Company would be free to sell in the market 
only 7,000 tons. And, consequently, it is said that if you give protection, 
you are giving protection to the producers of a very small quantity of tin- 
5 )late which would be thrown for sale upon the open market. 
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Pandit Sliamial Nelira : Is it impossible for Tatas to turn out more 
tin-plate ? 

Br. H. S, Gour : Is it impossible for Tatas to turn out more tin-plate ? 
My friend Mr. Sliamial Neliru has already answered that question. It ali 
depends on the protection you give them. The House must remember that 
if for any reason you refuse protection to tlie Tin-plate Company, you refuse 
protection to the steel industry, and for this reason Tin-plate is made from 
second-rate steel which does not come up to the standard of British specifica- 
tions. That second-rate steel is utilized by the Tata Iron and Steel Co. in- 
the manufacture of tin-plate, and if you refuse protection to the Tin-plate* 
Conqjany, you will be forced to extend jirotcction to the material whieli the* 
Tata Iron Company would not be able to profitably utilize. Then, Sir, tlierc 
is the poor man’s argument that tin-plates are converted into kerosene oil 
tin.s, and these kerosene oil tins will become dearer in price. Well, Sir. I 
will leave Sir Charles Innes to deal with this poor man’s argument. T beg 
only to suggest in this counection that the primary function of this House 
is to see that it carries out the main purpose of the Bill to which it stands 
committed, namely, that India must be, as far as possible, self-reliant and 
self-dependant for the production not only of iron rails and iron bars, but 
for the production of all steel requirements of the country. 

Ml’. Bipin Chandra Pal : The requirements of the B. 0. C. 

Dr. H. S. Goiir : We are told, Sir, why should we help in protecting the 
requirements of the B. 0. C. ? My friend probably forgets that B. 0. Ck 
do not consume the entire output, present and possible, of the Tin-plate 
Company and the other comjianies that may rise in its wake. I have already 
said that the total consumption of tin-plate in this country is 50,000 tons, 
of which the B. 0. C. utilise only 2 1 ,000 tons. The rest of it I am told is used 
in making tea boxes, receptaf‘le.s for oilmen’s provisions and things of that 
character. With the development of industries in this country the iieces- 
sity for tin-plate in making these boxes will become daily more iusi, stout, 
and I think you will be starving those industries which depend upon the 
cheap production of tin-plate in this country if you do not give the Tin-plate 
Company the protection which, I submit, it deserves. It has been said that 
the Tariff Board in their report were somewhat doubtful about the recom- 
mendation which they formulated. Well, Sir, I have not seen — I have gone 
through this report — but I see no note of interrogation in their recommenda- 
tion. They have no doubt passed in review all the objections which have 
been raised against protection to this Tin-plate Company. Most of them 

1 have placed before this House. They have given a xepl}^ to mo.st of these 
objections and they wind up their recommendation by saying — I arn readiiig 
from page 126 : 

“ In itself tlie establishniont of the tin-plate industry in India is cleaily desirable and we 
believe there are good chances of success. Some assistance seems to be necessary for the next 

2 or .3 years but we are clearly of opinion that it should be limited to the niininiuni which will 
suffice to keep the company going until it is in a position to stand alone.” 

This is a recommendation coupled with words of caution, and I do not think 
that we can improve on this recommendation made as it is after full exatnina- 
tion of the facts which are set out in this chapter dealing with this special 
industry. I therefore submit, Sir, that the Tin-plate Company deserve.^ 
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protection and it should receive protection at the hands of this House. I 
move my amendment. 

Mr. W. S. J. Willson : Sir, in all questions of protection to he granted 
in the future this House, it seems to me, must stand in the position of judge 
and jury. I would like to know what jury, hearing Dr. Hour state his case 
which amounted to no more than the negation of a lot of things which he said 
had been stated but which the House had not heard, would be convinced. 

The position of this House must I say be that of a jury and it is for this House 
to be satisfied, when any company or any industry x)uts forward its claim tO' 
protection, that it must make out a case. In giving protection we miist 
be extremely careful what we do and we must be satisfied in every case that 
it is right and reasonable that it should he given. My objection to this par- 
ticular protection is based on the ground that a case has not been made out. 

Now I ask any Member of this House to read the cross-examination of Mr, 

Townend on page 50 of the Evidence — Vol. II — by Mr. Ginwalla and. to say 
if after reading that he can come to the conclusion that even Mr. Ginwalla 
was satisfied in his own mind that the case had been made out ? Now, Sir^ 

I have attempted to apply a commercial mind to this question and I ofier 
these criticisms upon it. I in no way wish to be hard upon any industry. 

We all admit that certain industries require protection but the Tariff Board 
have said all along that it is ziot up to us to provide protection for share- 
holders’ dividends. If you can prove that an industry is at a disad raiitage 
or under a handicap and that protection will enable it to nianiif ac fure its 
goods at a profit, then you may be justified in giving it ; but my submission 
is that we are not, on the information so far before us, justified in assuming 
that this company cannot work without our protection. 

Dr. Gour quoted the case of the Company. It is this. The Company 
was floated in 1920 on estimates prepared the year before. The capital was 
75 lakhs of rupees. I do not deny that these works are probably the finest 
tin-plate works in existence, and they ought to be that since they are the 
most up-to-date, and the designers had all the previous experience to guide 
them. But I say that these estimates, whatever they were, were ill considered ; 
they were not sufficiently examined, they were not submitted to sufficiently 
severe criticism such as would be given by any really competent firm of first 
class managing agents. After the estimates were taken out, we find that, 
in order to make the plant more suitable to India no less than 68-|- lakhs o.f 1 

rupees extra, that is, over and above the original estimates, were spent for that 1 

purpose. There was also a loss in exchange. Now, a loss in exchange is dead j 

money, which it is not our business to protect. If at the time of the flota- | 

tion of this Company the managing agents were so negligent as not to fix 
their exchange which, mind you, was then at a very high rate, it is not for this- 
House to assist them. I know of many companies who have done exactly 
the same thing, but none of them have come before this House and asked 
to be dug out of their grave. Sir, I have been to these works and criticised 
them with the eye of a not inexperienced managing agent. These works 
did not appeal to me. They seemed to me to be too extravagant throughout.. 

I do not grudge them their room and their spacing, hut I do grudge them a 

building as high as this Assembly for the purpose not only of making small ' 

pieces of tin-plate but for the purpose of actually packing them in boxes. 
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€an you iiistify that ? Dr. Goui referred to Mr. Mather’s evidence on the 
siibieU that these works have been built with a view to their being extended 
later on. Well then I say it is not a sound practical business principle, to 
go and put up a much larger building than you want before the day has come 
for you to use it, is to ..... . 

Dr. H. S. Gour : I think, Sir, there is a misapprehension on the part of 
my Honourable friend Mr. Willson. I said that these buildings had been 
constructed for the purpose of keeping them cool so that the factory may 
work all the year round. That is what I quoted from Mr. Mather s evidence. 

Mr. W. So J. Willson : Did you also not quote from the evidence and 
say something about extension ? 

Dr. H. S. G-our : I said that the buildings were so designed 

Mr. President : The Honourable Members had better address the Chair 
instead of having conversations across the table. 

Mr. W. S. J. Willson : That is the point. Sir, that they have been de- 
signed for being extended before the time has come to do it. Therefore, Sir, 
those remarks, I thinlr, rather justify my case on the ground of extravagance. 

Now, Sir, this is my best point. Turn to paragraph 28 of the Report, 
and yon find that after the Company had committed this extravagance, after 
they had negligently lost their money in exchange, they find themselves hard 
up and they want to borrow money. Who did they go to ? They went 
themselves to the Burma Oil Company, who were then invited to subscribe 
for 125 lakhs of debentures at 10 ]ier cent. Ten per cent, on yonr own money, 
lent to your concerns 1 Now, is that right ? And are ive to be asked to 
support a concern which, if yon turn to Statement No, 1, you will find charges 
10 per cent, on its working capital before it shows a loss and then asks you 
to protect it Statement 1 shows the cost of production of 100 boxes of tin- 
plate at Rs. 2,102. They then proceed to add depreciation, which in my 
view is excessive, as I make it amount to about 6 per cent, of the total turn- 
over for the year, Rs. 135. Then they proceed to add interest on working 
capital Rs. 64, — an item I shall deal with shortly — then interest on deben- 
tures representing fixed capital (10 per cent, on Rs. 86 lakhs) Rs. 137, and then 
of course interest at 6 per cent, on Rs. 76 lakhs — the original capital, and 
so they swell the whole thing up to Rs. 2,610 — as against Rs. 2,300 the price 
of the imported tin-plate — showing therefore that there was a loss of Rs. 210 
which they ask us to make good. I submit, Sir, that that is entirely wrong. 
In my commercial experience I have never known a Company justify itself 
in charging in its cost account an imaginary interest on its ordinary shares. 
I am quite prepared to admit that in a cost account it is legitimate to charge 
all interest paid out under each head. I would include interest on deben- 
tures, but not at 10 per cent. Now, earlier in the evidence it was stated before 
the Tarifi Board exactly how much of that 126 lakhs was paid up, but the 
Tarifit Board have not been at liberty to pass that information on to us. I 
rather gather, though I may be wrong, that only 85 lakhs liave been paid 
up but even then I would not pass this charge of 10 per cent, on 85 lakhs as 
it is too high. The other item, Rs. 64 interest on working capital, I take 
the strongest possible exception to. We have no evidence that the working 
capital is Rs. 40 lakhs. If, as the Tariff Board implied, the whole of that 
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125 lakhs has not been paid up, there cannot be 40 lakhs of working capital, 
j nor do I see any necessity why there should be. The Tin-plate Company 

are exactly next door to the Tata Works. They can get their steel almost 
daily as it is required. There is no occasion for them to keep a large stock 
; of steel for fabrication purposes and when I visited the tin-plate works the 

large stock was not there. Then again, there is no need to keep a large stock 
)f manufactured tin-plates because the Burma Oil Company take three-fourths 
|; ot their production and presumably the Burma Oil Company are in a posi- 

tion to pay cash for what they buy. So on the financial question, Sir, I say 
I object to the inclusion of these items in that calculation and unless they can 
give us further evidence and put up a very much better case than they have, 
we ought not to protect the shareholders’ dividends. It may be true, it is 
true, that this is the basis of the agreement between the Tin-plate Company 
and the Tata Company hut that is a totally different thing. 

And now, a few words on that side of the question. Dr. Gour tried to 
make one of his points that if you wish to protect the steel industry you have 
to protect the tin-plate industry which is steel. Now that I directly deny. 
The Tin-plate Company is in existence. The Tin-plate Company has an 
existing contract with the Steel Company for the supply of plates for 25 
years. Therefore that cuts the ground away from Dr, Gout’s argument. 

, The steel is bought for 25 years. Therefore the actual selling of that steel 

xeqiiires no further prop up. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnali : It does. Supposing the Company goes into liqui- 
W ^ dation ? 

Mr. W. S. J. Willson : Oh ! then they would probably recapitalise it 
on a different basis. I have said that we are not here to protect dead capital. 
But let me get back to the point of the steel. The Tata Company had 
obviously all the worst of this argument between themselves and the Burma 
Oil Company. The best brains have been on the side of the Oil Company 
and they have got the best of this bargain. Tbe bargain is to supply the 
steel to the Tin-plate Company for 25 years at a price which cannot pay the 
Tata Steel Company. Therefore we have in effect in the first instance given 
a protection to the Tin-plate Company by giving them cheap steel below 
cost price. That is one protection which we have given. Having given 
that, they ask us for another and in the evidence they had the impudence 
to ask for an import duty of not less than 45 per cent, and they asked it for 
^ ten years 1 The Tariff Board have certainly done a great deal in cutting 

it down as far as they did hut in my view they have not gone far cnoiigh, 
j A great deal has been made of the added costs out here, but no allowance 

J has been made for the much cheaper land that you get, the reasonably cheap 

j coal and electricity and the fact that you have no freight to pay on your 

' raw steel. Therefore, Sir, I have said that I refuse to protect this company 

on the ground of its calculations of cost. 

h The third ground is that this is not in any sense a national or even a 

public industry. As Dr. Gour says, the country’s requirement of tin-plates 
is 50,000 tons per annum. This company programmes to make 28,000 tons 
out of that. Of these 28,000 tons 21,000 tons are under contract to the 
Burma Oil Company who can take the lot. As a matter of fact, they can 
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take tlie whole of the 28,000 tons. They can take the whole lot for 26 
years and have the option to go on taking it after 26 years. Therefore bir, 
lliis company is only programming to make 7,000 tons for the public tiat e 
of India,' and, in order to protect this company and enable them to get a 
little higher price for the 7,000 tons which they have to sell, it is proposed 
that we should impose a tax on the whole of the 24,000 other tons whicli 
have to come into India for the public use. In drawing up the schednie 
for the protection of steel the Tarih: .Board or the Governmental do not 
know which- — have been careful to differentiate in the tari.B; between certain 
steels which come into India and compete with, the Tatas and certain ste^els 
which do not. In the tariff item on tin-plates there is no attempt to dis- 
tinguish between the class of tin-plate wdiichis made by the 1 in-plate ^ 
pany and other classes of tin-plate wdiich are required by the couiiti} aiic. 
which are not made by the Tin-plate Company. Surely this is an injustice. 

Now, Sir, I have had representations made to me from certain industries. 
The tobacco packers, the tea packers, wdio pack a pound of tea at a time, 
all tell me that this Tin-plate Company do not make the_ class of plate that 
they require. They do not make the gauge, that is, the thickness of the plate 
that is required for the packing of foodstuffs. They only inanulacture at 
the present time a class of plate suitable for kerosene oil tins and a certain 
amount of inferior quality of that same gauge. The packing companies 
tell me further that before this Tin-plate Company, wdiicli is asking in^ this 
■way for an unqualified protection for everything they make, is in a position 
to supply the needs of the packers’ trade, wdiich, mind you, is consumed by 
the major portion of the Indian public, it would be necessary for them to 
import some entirely new plant, that this could not be done and rup fox a 
year at least and that the Tin-plate Company we are no w^' considering are 
not in a position, to supply tin-plates of many of the sizes and gaiiges^ on 
which it is proposed to increase the tariff wall. Theretoxe, feir,on a,ll these 
grounds I say that a case has not been made out yet fox the protective diit} 
on tin and that we ought not to allow it. 

I think I have dealt with all the points made by Dr. Gour except the 
poor man’s ” argument wdiich has nothing in it. But if you agi.ee 'o pu - 
up the price of tin-plate there is one feature only in the Tin-plate C ompany s 
point of view. It will make their partners, the Oil Company, pay more tor 
their tins and it will make you pay more for your kerosene oil. i therefore 
do submit that it is not for this House, as the case stands at present made 
out, to impose a duty on the w^hole of the import of tin-plate in order to bolster 
up this one company. 

Pandit Shamlal Nehi'U : I move that the question be now put. 

Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyer : I wish to make a few remarks m support 
of the amendment which has been moved by my Honourable friend D v. Goiii 
and which is identical wdth the amendment of which I have myseli given 
notice. In the remarks made by the Honourable Mr. ills on he has treacd 
this pro vision for the protection of tin-plate as if it wmre applicable only lO 
the Tin-plate Industry Company now in existence. This provision woiilci 
be equally applicable to any other tin-plate manufacturing company wdiich 
may be started. The charge of over-capitalisation is one wdiich. has been 
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brouglit forward oiilj against the Tin-plate Industry Company which is now 
in existence. Now, the reasons for granting protection for the maniifacttirA 
of tin-plate in this country are given succinctly by the Tariff Board in their 
report. There are two grounds put forward by them. One is the necessity 
for a greater expenditure in the matter of buildings and in the matter of 
equipment as compared with European or American countries, and the. other 
consideration referred to by them is the necessity of importing slvilled labour. 
These two circumstances which are referred to by the Tariff Board must 
act as a handicap to any company which may be started for the manufacture 
of tin-X)late. As a matter of fact, the necessity for importing skilled labour- 
did. act as a handicap even in the case of a country so industrially ad vanced 
as the United States of America. Up to 1890 there was no protection for- 
the tin-plate industry in America. Protection was then introdiicecl and the 
result of the higher tariff was' an enormous development in the manufacture 
of tin-plate. If in the case of a country so progressive, so industrially advanced,, 
as America it was necessary to introduce protection for the purpose of deve- 
loping the industry, it follows that it must be much more necessary in the 
case of a country like India. 

Tlie real questions before the House now are, is it or is it not desirable 
to establisli a tiii-])late industry in this country, and if it is desirable, is it 
possible for the tin-plate industry to be established without the measure 
of protection which is recommended by the Tariff Board and which has been 
adopted in this Bill ? On both these questions I think it is possible to give 
only one answer. The charge of over-capitalisation, as I have already said, 
can only apply to this particular Tin-plate Industry Company which is now- 
in existence. It cannot possibly apftly toother competing companies which 
may be started hereafter under the shelter of the higher tariff which is pro- 
posed to be introduced by this Bill. If we are really desirous of introducing 
tins new industry, and I do not think that that will admit of any diff'erence 
of opinion, I think we have no other alternative than to agree to this provi- 
sion which was contained in the original Bill and which imfortunately has 
been cut out by the Select Committee. Even taking the charge of over- 
capitalisation against the company nowin existence to be true, is it possible 
to avoid such mistakes in the case of a pioneer industry like this 1 Mistakes 
of this kind are, I submit, more or less unavoidable and unless the State is 
prepared to give some relief to people who come forward to start pioneer- 
industries it Avill not be possible to induce capital to undertake the risks in- 
evitably associated with the starting of now industries. I therefore have 
great pleasure in supporting this amendment. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes : There was one remark in 
Mr. Willson’s speech with which I entirely agree. He said that this was 
essentially a matter for the House to decide. For that reason, had. not 
Dr. Gour and Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer given notice of their amendments, 
I myself should have put in an amendment to the same effect in order that 
this question should not be decided by the Select Committee but by the- 
House. At the same time, Sir, I must frankly admit that I have rather a 
soft corner in my heart for this industry, and that for two reasons. In the 
first place, during the war I was Controller of Munitions in Madras and I 
well remember the colossal prices I had to pay for tin-plate required for the 
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army. I remember having to pay as mucli as Rs. 120 a box for tins tin- 
plate, tin-plate wliicb is now selling at Rs. 20 or 25 a box. That shows how 
advisable it is, if we can arrange it, that we should have an industry of our 
own in India, and the second reason is that there are very few countries in 
the world which have been able to make a real success of the tin-plate indus- 
try. I believe I am correct in saying that that industry flourishes on a large 
scale in only two countries in the world, namely, England and the ITnited 
States of America. Whatever inaj?" be said about the past liislory of the 
Tin-plate Company, whatever criticisms may be made about the faults of 
its estimating, — and ma}^ I suggest to Mr. Willson that the Tin-])laie Com- 
pany is not the only company which in 1919 made bad estimates- -v'hate^ er 
criticisms of this kind may be made, no one can say that the Comiiany at 
the present time is not admirably and ehiciently managed, and, given a little 
assistance, there is every prospect of India being one of the few countries 
in the world which will he able to make a success of this tin-plate industry. 
That is one of the reasons why I say that I have a soft corner in my heart 
for this industry. I do not propose to deal with Mr. Willson’s criticisms 
about over-capitalisation. There can be no doubt about it that there has 
been over-capitalisation, but Sir Sivaswaniy Aiyer has dealt with the point 
sufficiently. 

Mr. Willson then made a great point of the fact that two or three years 
ago this Company was hard hit for money and they did not go to the public 
but went to the B. 0. C. They went that is to themselves and borrowed 
money at 10 per cent. Mr. Willson suggested that there wcis something 
grossly unfair in that, but I ask Mr. Willson wbat prospect there Vvas for 
this Company to get money from the public at that time. They had not 
a prospectus, and, if the B. 0. C. had not come to the rescue of this Company 
by advancing this debenture money, the Company must have gone into 
liquidation. Mr. Willson also suggested that the B. 0. G, is the only Company 
which is going to make anything of this tin-plate. What does it make ? 
If all the debentures have been issued the B. 0. C. will have 175 lakhs in that 
ComjDany. It is not getting one pie of interest on these 175 lakhs, and the 
only imospect of a return it has is that of being able to buy, if it so desires, 
two-thirds of the production of the Company at the same price which it would 
have to pay for imported tin-plate. It does not seem to me that the Burma 
^ ^ Oil Company is going to get so much out of it after 

all. The case is admittedly a dilTicuit one. It is 
fully stated in the Tariff Board’s report and what I wish the House to con- 
sider is this. You have got to take the thing as a whole. The tin-plate 
industry is after all a part of the steel industry. How, if you refuse this 
protection what will happen ? Two things may happeu. The tin-plate 
industry may carry on. If it does carry on for many years it %Yill be a mill- 
stoue round the neck of the Tata Iron and Steel Company. I do not say 
for a moment that it is the business of this House to relieve the Tata Iron 
and Steel Company of the consequences of a mistaken or a bad contract ; 
hut I do say that if by a small measure of protection you can kill two birds 
with one stone, then it is worth while going in for that measure of protection. 
If you give this small measure of protection to the Tin-plate Company you 
will certainly help the Tata Iron and Steel Company, and I must remind 
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tlie House tliat tlie scheme which we put up on the recommendation of the 
Tariff Board for the protection of the steel industry is the minimum scheme 
which we think will carry the existing industry through the critical next 
three years. At the same timOj while you are doing this, jmu are giving just 
that small amount of protection ’which will enable India to have within its 
own borders what is after all an extremely useful and valuable industry, 
namely, the tin-plate industry. If, on the other hand, the Company closes 
down. tJion good-bye to any chance of onr ever having a tin-plate industry 
ill India. And it seems to me, Sir, that the Tariff Board, balancing the ad- 
vantages against the disadvantages, came to the conclusion that on the whole 
the advantage lay in giving this protection to the Tin-plate Company, and I 
submit that the House would be well advised to adopt that recommenda- 
tion. 


“.President : I will put this amendment in the form in which it appears 
s name of Mr. Das and Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer as that is the more correct 


Wf. 
in the 
form. 

The question is : 

‘ ‘ That ill paragraph 7 of the Schedule after item 154, the following new item he inserted : 

‘ Item 155. Steel — 

{a) Tin-x>lates and Tinned sheets including tin taggers . Ton, Rs. 60. 

(b) Tin-plates cuttings Ad valorem. 15 per cent,’ 

The motion was adopted. 

The HonoiiraM© Sir Oharles limes : I move. Sir, that the Bill be passed. 

I am afraid, that I liave made a quite incredible number of speeches to- 
day, and I do not -wish to add to that number, especially as I know that the 
House is tired, and I am also tired myself ; but 1 do desire to congratulate 
the House on what I think is a really good piece of work. It was of course 
inevitable that in so controversial a matter as a protection Bill, there should 
be wide and sharp differences of opinion between different sections of the 
House, but I do hope that the House will recognise that whether the speakers 
came from the Government Benches here or whether the speakers came from 
any part of the House, there was only one thought in their minds, namely,, 
they wanted to do what ivas the best for India as a whole. It has been said. 
Sir, that when I made my previous speech I seemed as if I had misgivings 
as to the policy of this Bill. I desire publicly to contradict that statement. 
I have no misgivings about this policy of imotecting the steel industry in India. 
Whether we look at it from the point of view of protecting the e^dking steel 
industry or the point of view of establishing a soimd and healthy steel in- 
dustry in India, I am quite satisfied myself that the policy is the right one. 
But I would Just say one thing more before I sit down, I hope that eveiv 
time the Government puts forward a Bill for protection of any industry before 
this House, that this House will examine the Bill with the same care and the 
same Jealous scrutiny that it has applied to this Bill, forin that there is the 
best safeguard for the consumers in India and for India as a whole. 

Sif P. B. Sivaswamy Aiyer ; Sir, I have much pleasure in supporting 
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with which he has piloted debftes^ This 

Su\r— 
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not interfere nrimaxily intended. 
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great patriot, Janrsetjee opposition. Nobody who 
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may also congratulate the House upon the good sense which has prevailed — 
upon the collective good sense, as I say, which the House has shown. 

In conclusion, Sir, I should like to pay my tribute to the Tariff Board 
lor the impartiality, the ability and the moderation which have character- 
ised their report, for the spirit of conscientiousness with which they went 
into their inquiry about this question. But for the moderation and impart- 
iality which they displayed in their Report, it is hardly likely that their Re- 
port would have commended itself to so many sections of the q»ublic and met 
with the acceptance of the Government as well as of the x^eople. With these 
words, Sir, I have great pleasure in supporting this motion. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya : Sir, I agree with my Honourable 
■friend Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer that the passage of this measure to-day marks 
an important date in the commercial history of this country. I also agree 
with him and the Honourable the Member for Commerce that it is a measure 
of very great importance, and for that very reason, I think. Sir, I ought not 
to give a silent vote on it. While I heartily w^elcome the passing of the Act, 

:so far as it affords protection to a great national industry, the birth and growbh 
of which has been a matter of deep interest to every patriotic Indian, I feel 
at the same time that the measure as it has been shaped, is much wider in its 
scope than ever educated Indians demanded, it is much wider in its scope 
than the needs of the country justify, and I cannot, therefore, give the measure 
as it stands my support. I feel. Sir, that during no time in the history of 
the existence of any Legislature in this country has a more delicate, a more 
_ important, measure been laid before the House. And for that very reason 

I ■ I regret that the Government did not see their way to accept some very 

/" important amendments which were placed before the House. One of these 

was that which related to restricting the flow of foreign capital into this 
country. I do not wish to repeat all that I have said on that point, but I 
do not know' that in any part of the w'orld, there is any legislature which has 
passed a measure of protection of the type, of the scope, of the character, 
which is before this House to-day. I do not know that in any country the 
general tax-payer has been taxed and bounties paid out of the taxes, not 
to indigenous enterprises only but also enterprises which may not be indi- 
genous, which may be entirely foreign. The Bill empow'ers the Government 
to extend such bounties to such foreign concerns. I suggested and some '■ 

other Honourable Members also suggested that there should be a limitation 

imposed on the extent of foreign capital that might flow' into this country 
on account of the protection w'hich the tariff wall will create. I regret that 
the Government did not see their w'ay to accept our suggestions. I also ! 

suggested as the last proposal, that in the new' section W'hich it was agreed 
to add to the Bill as the result of the conference between some non-official ; 

Members and Government Members, tw'o clauses should be added, w'hich i 

I took from the Safeguarding of Industries Act, w'hich w'ould have ensured 
that, if the Government desired to offer any bounty out of the taxes raised 
to a company W'hich does not exist to-day, but which might come into exist- J 

^ ence as a result of the passing of this Act, their proposal should be laid before 
/ this Assembly for its approval, and that, if the Assembly w'as not sitting, 

it should be laid before the Assembly at its next meeting. That provisio'^n 
was taken from an English Act passed only two or three years ago. 
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Mp. President : I appeal to the Honourable Member at this stage not 
g p to go into the details of the various amendments- 

we have lately dealt with. The discussion at this 
stage is only of a very general character. [ 

Pandit Madaii Mohan Malaviya : I submit, Sir, that on a motion that 
a Bill be passed, I submit with great respect, every Member of the House 
is entitled to put forward and to repeat the points which he has urged and 
which he wants to lay emphasis on, if he thinks that any useful purpose will 
be served by it and I assure you that I think that there is. a useful, purpose 
likely to be served by my recapitulating some of the points, becau>se I want 
those points to be yet considered by the Government and the House.- Mow, 
Sir, I regret that those provisions were not accepted by the Government. 
I cannot therefore lend my vote to support the Bill as it stands before the- 
House. I recognise, however, I am glad, somewhat relieved, to think, that 
the Government have agreed to appoint a Committee early to go into the 
question of what limitation might be placed upon the coming in of foreign 
capital, of companies with foreign capital to which, the provisions of this' 
measure might be extended. I hope that the Committee will soon be appoint- 
ed and that it will be composed of men who will command the confidence 
of the House and the country. {Mr. Janmadas M. Mehta : “ M'e have to- 
elect it.”) Thank you. But half the Committee only will be elected, as I 
understood it. I hope that the matter will be taken up early, and will be- 
considered, as the Preamble says, “ with due regard to the well-being of the 
community.” That is one circumstance I take note of. The other circum- 
stance that I seek consolation in is that, though the provisions which I asked 
the Government to incorporate in the Bill have not been incorporated, it is- 
possible that Government may yet recognise the wisdom and the justice 
of placing before the Assembly any proposal to gra.nt any bounty or bounties 
to a Company which has not come into existence if they desire to give bounties 
to any such company. I do hope that the Government will recognise that,, 
if they should pay out of taxes raised by means {>f this Bill any bounty to 
companies which are not in existence to-day m India it is only right that 
they should seek the authority of the Assembly for dispensing those bounties.. 
I hope also that it will be possible, even when the Bill has been passed, for- 
this Assembly to put on record a Resolution recommending such a course- 
to the Government.' In that hope. Sir, I will not oppose the Bill. I hope 
that the Government w.ill yet improve the Bill in the directions which I have 
mentioned and that the Bill, imjiroved as I suggest and worked with due- 
regard to the well-being of the Indian community, will be a beneficial measure 
and will promote the good of this country. 

Mr. N. M. JosM : I thank you very much for giving me this o[.iportunity 
of making a few observations on this Bill when it is about to ])ass. 

Sir, i do not wish to repeat what I have said wdieii the Bill was being 
©onsidered. But, Sir, I must make it clear that 1 still hold, after Iia^Ing 
hoard the discussion in this House, that the best method of protecting the 
steel industry was to nationalise it. But, Sir, as it was not possible for this 
House, constituted as it is at present, to agree with my view, I have hcild 
that I could support a measure for protection if some conditions for safe- 
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guarding the interests of the tax-jiayer w^ie included in it. I am sorry those 
conditions were also not included in this Bill. 

When I spolp at the initial stage of this measure, I had also mentioned 
a few ot tlie grievances from which labourers working in the steel industry 
were suffering. When I spoke on those grievances iiere, it did not give me 
much pleasure. I knew, Sir, when I was speaking on those matters that 
was speaking against people who had helped very generously the organisa- 
tions to which I belong for a number of jmars in the work which we have 
been doing in Bombay and elsewhere. I also knew Avhen I spoke about 
those matters that amongst the people who are associated with the Tata 
Iron and Steel Company, there are people who had treated their labour much 
better_ than many others do. But, Sir, I thought, occiipving as I do my 
place m this Assembly, and having undertaken to speak on behalf of labour 
it was my duty to voice the grievances from which the Jamshedpur labour 
had suffered. I am sorry that those grievances havm not yet been redressed. 
But I was glad that, as stated by my friend Mr. Chaman Lai, the Directors 
of tlie Tata Iron and Steel Company have agreed to recognise the Jamshedpur 
Labour Union on the recommendation of a conciliation committee. Sir, 
on behalf of the labour of Jamshedpur I thanlc the Directors of the Tata 
Iron and Steel Company for what they have i>romised to do. I only hope , 
that the spirit of generosity which has induced them to make this promise 
vill continue and no prejudices regarding individuals will be allow^ed to come 
in the way of the settlement of this question hereafter. Sir, I also expected 
that the Assembly would so amend the Bill that the interests of labour in the 
steel industry would be adequately protected. Unfortunately that has not 
been done on accoimt^ of your ruling. The interests of other sections have, 
been protected.^ The interests of the investors, and not only that, but also 
the interests of Indian investors against those of the European investors, 
have been safeguarded. Even the interests of people who follow the pro- 
fession of directors of companies have been protected. But, Six, no clauses 
for protecting the interests of manual workers engaged in the industry could 
find a place in this Bill. I regret that that has been the result of our dis- 
cussions. 



Sir, there is only one point more on which I would like to speak before 
I sit down. Some time back, I heard remarks from some Members stating 
that they were tired of hearing of the interests of the poor. Sir, I do not 
know why the nerves of some peojile should be affected by hearing that word. 
If they really do not want to hear the word “ poor people ” let them see that 
the poor people do not exist in this country. But as long as they exist, let 
no one say that he is tired of hearing the' name of the poor people. Sir, it 
^ems to me there is an alliance between the representatives of the British 
Gov^'ernment in this country and the representatives of capitalists in this 
lioiise, to belittle the burden thrown on the poor people. Levying an import 
duty on one particular item may be a small burden upon the poor. But 
il you have small duties upon many articles, that burden may become very 
large. Sir, the wire nails of Sir Bnrshotamdas Thakurdas may not alone 
throw much burden upon the poor. Duty on Tiodalis may put only a burden 
of one anna upon them. The result of the Lee Commission may place a burden 
or only a few rupees. But it is our duty to see what is the total burden upon 
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the poor people in this country and whether they are able to bear 

I was sorry^to find that a Member should have proposed an amendment 

kat the wLs “the weU-being of the community’ should 
I had always thought that a policy of protection had its dan^eis. But 1 
never thought that those dangers would begin to appear so eaily as that. 
But Sir. before the BiU is passed, we have begun to see thar ..ue 
interests of the poor jieople ” have beconre nauseating to some people.^ 
Voice: “No.”) Sir, the words “well-being of the conimunit}' ii*. <- ^ 

come obnoxious to others. {A Voice: Certainly not. ) Sii, a 
certainly not.” I am glad to hear it. Before I conclude may 1 expiess 
the hope that this Bill, although I do not approve of it in its present ioim, 
may ultimately prove useful to the people of this country and acliune the 
object for which it is intended. 

Mr. President : The question is : 

“ That the Bill to provide for the fostering and development of the sieel indu-slrv in British 
India, as amended, he jiassed.” 

The motion was adopted. 
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Extracts from speeclies delivered at tlie Coimcil of State® 


9tli June, 1924. 

STEEL imPSTEY (PEOTECTIOF) BILL 

The Honoxjhabee Mb. D. T. CHADWICK (Commerce Secretary) ; 
'Sir, I beg to move : 

“ That the Bill to provide for the fostering and development of the steel 
industry in British India, as passed by the Legislative Assembly, be taken into 
consideration.” 

Last week I explained to this Council Low tbe Tariff Board came to be 
appointed and bow tbe first industry wbicb was committed for inqniry 
was tbe steel industry. On that occasion tbis Council wbolebeartedly 
and very completely endorsed tbe work of tbe Tariff Board. Tbe 
Council considered tbat it is bigbly appropriate and proper that tbe 
f first result of tbe inquiries by tbis Board into tbe possibilities of pro- , 

tection should take tbe form of a total remission of duties. To-day, we 
bave tbe result of another of tbe activities of this Board before us in 
the shape of tbis Bill, and it follows tbe lines that are ordinarily asso- 
! dated with protection namely, increase of duties. Protection generally 

raised many honest differences of opinion. Those differences of opinion 
become all tbe more acute when it is a case of actual application of tbe 
principle of protection. It is therefore all tbe more necessary tbat a 
condition precedent to tbe condderation of application for protection, 
is first of all a full, complete and impartial inquiry. On this point 1 
think the House, whatever they may think of tbe results of this inquiry 
i by tbe Tariff Board, will be satisfied. Tbe Tariff Board bave served 

us well. They came to their task new and fresh, but they brought to 
bear upon it earnest co-operation, determination, good-will and a critical 
spirit. Tbe result has been tbat they have given ns a )’eport full of 
matter, and it is open to every Member of tbis Council on tbat report 
to weigh for himself the balance between the possible advantages of 
protection in this case and the burden of cost to tbe country. 1 wish 
also to pay a tribute to tbe Tata firm for tbe way in wbicb (bey bave 
met every request for information. That was only right ajid proper. 
If any industry comes up for help from tbe State, it ought to be pre- 
pared to submit itself to the closest examination. I have lieard if 
; suggested that an industry which applies for protection is the best 

judge of what it requires, since it and it alone knows where tbe shoe 
pinches. Tbat may be a comforting theory for tbe industry, but it is 
lilcely to be a disastrous one for tbe country. I am certain tbat this 
House will nevei endorse sncb a proposition. We have also, Sir, a 
further advantage to-day in discussing tbis matter of economics, in ibat 
for tbe first time we are in touch with realities. We bave bad other 
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inciiiiries into politico-economical questions and several debates upon it. 
But to-day we have got a concrete sclieme before ns directed towards a 
definite end. In one point we are rather too close to realities and that 
is, that thronghont our discussions to-day the fortunes and conditions 
of one firm will be continually returning to our minds because it is a 
fact that there is at present only one firm manufacturing steel in India. 
I need hardly remind this Council that it is inadvisable to discuss here 
the fortunes and conditions of a particular firm and that it ought to be 
avoided as far as possible. We are dealing with an indusiiy ami not 
ilie adlons nt ojio company. That company may liave had its difliculties. 
Bai it stands for a great elfort. We (‘.an all admire Ihc vision and 
enterprise of the late Mr. Jamshedji Tata and of lii.s family which has 
caused a new big industry to rise in India and whicdi has hi'onght into 
being a large town of 70,000 people where less than 20 years ago there 
was nothing but Jungle. That is a great achievement. Though the 
path of the Pioneer is often hard, no Englishman will fail to recognise 
the spirit of the Pioneer. But, Sir, however much we appreciate that 
efiort and however much that achievement strikes the imagination, that 
does not absolve this Council from deciding whether it is worthwhile to 
accept this burden of protection. > 

The report which has been published brings out veiy clearly what 
this is. The burden will be a real one. 


The broad results of the scheme produced by the Tariff Board are 
that it will impose upon the country about l-l crores of additional ex- 
pense every year. This, on the other hand, will not give tbe Tatas 
necessarily enormous dividends. Ear from tliat. The Tarih Board have 
approached that question carefully. They have not accepted tlie claims 
that were made to them by the Company. In calculating their results 
they have valued the works at a sum less by 4 crores than the amount 
which has been spent upon those works. The Tata Company asked for 
a protective duty of 33|- per cent, on all kinds of steel. 

The Tarifi Board rejected this claim. They have recommended 
duties only on particulaT kinds of steel which are made, or are likely 
to be made shortly, in the country, and then at rates which inquiry 
showed to be sufficient and which are below this figure of 33^ per cent. 
In fact, on the Tarifi Board’s proposals, it will need a great and gormine 
e^ort on the part of the Company themselves to achieve what is known 
as ordinary commercial success, and whether they do so or not will 
depend upon whether they are able to combine both quality and qiiautif.y 
and to reduce their works costs. The Board have found that tbe j)resent 
difficulties in which the Tata Company are finding thmuselves are due to 
no faults in the technical management. They expressly exonerate the 
Company fiuni any such, charge. 

Sir, I will try to endeavour to summarise the recommeridaCons' 

, put forward by the Government for the acceptance of lliis Council. In 
the first place, I would ask the House to remember that the issue before 
the Tariff Board was not the general one of free trade versijs ])rotection. 
It was not that. . *What was referred to them was a clear cut question 
whether, on the terms laid down in paragraph 97 of the Fiscal Cntn- 
mission’s report, and with due regard to the well-being of the commu- 
nity and to the dependence of Government revenues on customs, excise., 
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import and export duties, a proper claim was made out by tlie steel 
industry in India for protection. Tbe Board have answered tliut ques- 
tion clearly. They say a case lias been made out. Tkey iiave found, that 
tbe steel industry in India does possess natural advantages. I need 
not go into this in detail. It is sufficient to point to tbe fact that, as 
far as tbe first stage of manufacture is concerned, namely, tbe iuan.u- 
facture of pig iron, India at tbe present moment can produce pig :ir:)ii 
probably more cheaply than any other country in the world and exports 
it not only to Japan and tbe IJnited States, but has even shipped, pig- 
iron within tbe last year to tbe United Kingdom. On that arises at 
once tbe question “ Why is there any need for protection?” There 
the Board’s answer is also once more clear and unequivocable. They 
say that at the present moment, in tbe present" conditions in India, it 
is not possible to maimfactnre steel at a profit. In fact, it can only 
be manufactured at a loss. This is due partly — I might say very con- 
siderably — to the present conditions in the world, and partly to the con- 
ditions in which the steel industry is for the nioment placed. The in- 
dustry is at present perhaps in its most vulnerable condition. The 
greater extensions have only just been completed. Tlie slieet mill will 
only come into operation in September next. Labour has not been fully 
trained. Experience has not been fully gained in the duplex process 
upon which the Company will largely rely. The time of training laliour 
and of reaching maximnm output is always a difficult time for any 
industry even in normal times, but the conditions to-day are not normal. 
We are passing through a period of very severe depression in trade, 
especially in the steel industry throughout the whole world. As a lesnlt 
■competition is extremely intense. Before the war the output of steel 
ingots and castings in the United Kingdom was about 7 million tons a 
year. In the boom of 1920 that rose to 9 millions. In 1922 it was 6 
million tons. There has been a slight recovery but in tbe United 
.Kingdom the output of steel ingots and castings has not reached the 
figures of pre-war times. In the United States of America, where of 
■course the output is much larger, before the war it was about 35 million 
tons of steel ingots annually. Just after the war it rose to about 44 
millions and is now back again to 35 or 36 millions. The figures in 
■Germany are not clear, but there before the war it was about 19 million 
tons, and it is now estimated between 9 and 10 millions. Iffiese are 
figures taken from the returns of the Kational Federation of Iron and 
Steel Manufacturers of the United Kingdom, and they indicate that in 
the steel plants of the world there is a large reserve power of production. 
Such conditions can only indicate a restricted m,arket and' hard and 
intense competition, and it is in the face of competition such as this 
that the steel industry in India is passing through the transitional period 
to which I have already alluded. The Board further find, as a 7'esult 
of their inquiries, that, given time, given breathing space, and given an 
opportunity of training labour and gaining experience, there is a fair 
prospect that steel will be mamifactnred in India in competition with 
other countries. Those are the grounds upon which tiie Board based 
their conclusion that the steel industry in India had made out its claim 
for protection. The Government accept this finding and in this session 
have placed before the Legislature the choice whether the steel industry 
is to be helped in this difficult period or not. 
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Having answered tliat question in tlie affirmative, tlie Tariff Board 
came to tlie more difficult portion of tlieir task and tiiat was to deter- 
mine tlie degree, tlie amount and form of protection. Here, tliey liave 
exercised, and I tliink tke Council will agree witli me, a wise care. I 
Kave alread}?- stated tliat tkey liave not accepted tlie claim for protection 
blindlj'. Tliey first of all applied tfiemselves to tlie question of deter- 
mining* tlie articles tliat are mannfactnred in India or are likely to be 
manufactured, and tbey confined tkeir attention to tliose articles. Tlie 
result of tliis lias been tliat a considerable number of articles liave lieeii 
left out entirely — steel tubes, pipes, boops and strips, macKinery, loco- 
motives, — ^Init even so, tbe ai tides wliicb tbey bave brought witbin 
ilieir net are still numerous, Tbey include beams, girders and all 
structural steel, steel bars, — a very very big item, — rails, plates, sheets, 
wire nails. If one oiidoavonrs to determine what proportion cd ibo steel 
imports of tbe country ibese articles comprise it seems tbni iliey cover 
between 60 and TO per cent, of tbe steel imports into India, excluding 
of course machinery. Therefore, tbe number of articles and the range 
of articles brought -within tbe scope of protection by the proposals of 
■fcbe Tariff Board is a large one. 

Tbe next point tbe Board bad to determine is tbe amount of protec- 
tion that tbey would propose, and here tbey bave adopted a system, 
rightly so, but a ."ysteni wbieb involved them in a g3‘eat deal of labour. 
Tbey endeavoured to determine two limiting figures, one was tbe price 
at which steel could reasonably be expected to be sold in India, if pro- 
duced from an economically built and economically conducted works, so 
as to realise a small and reasonable profit. Tbey do not sot out to 
ensure a profit to tbe present steel co^npajiy in ])resent conditions. Tbey 
thereby arrived at Bs. 180 as the figui-e which tbey rbonght was a 
reasonable figure. Having done that, tbey bad to determine -the figure 
wliich they expected imported steel to come into tbe country free of 
duty. This tbey placed at Es. 140 after consideration of all the factors 
and inforniatiou which they Avere able to obtain. This figure nf IE. 140 
was a weighted price. It was not tbe price of any particuh)!- article 
on any particular day. It was tbe price at which the Board came after 
a full exercise of their judgment and after a earefal o.Kaniinotion of the 
trade prices of steel bars as reported in tbe Trade JonrnaE compared 
with tbe prices at Avbicb steel was actually being sold in India. This 
involved them in one other difficulty. It is obviously extremely ditiicuii 
at any time to make a prophecy about import prices. H becomes doubly 
so especially at a time, such as I have described, of intense coiiqietition 
between tbe different steel plants of tbe world and also at time wlien 
exchauges are Hnetuatiag as they have in tfic la-^t few yt'ars and might 
possibly do so again. I would only remind the House about llie fj-auc. 
In tlie last -five months you have seen it in (be seventies, tlien up to 
110 and back again to tbe seventies. In those conditions it is very 
dangerous and very difficult to prophecy, so tbe Board, on that poiii-f, 
bave buttressed their scheme by a proposal which 1 readily admit has 
given tbe Government a great deal of tbongbt and trouble, it is that 
the Government should take power to raise these duties if they found 
that vSteel was being imported into India ai a price likely to vender in- 
effective tbe protection intended by ibis present scheme. That is a 
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power tliat no Esecntive Government .likes, tliat is a power vliicli no 
Departiueiit cares to exercise. It is obviously going to expose tl'je l4ov- 
erniiicnt to a contiinied sc^neeze, or tiie danger of a continu'd s<pieeze, 
to tije representation tbat prices liave sagged, to tlie continned assertions 
0 -? fact tbat a certain amonnt of steel bas come in at a certaiTi price. 
Tet tnere seems to be no escape in tbe present conditions of the world 
from accepting that power. I bave indicated bow esebanges have fliiC" 
tnated, and tbey may easily flnctuate again in tbe same manner. There 
is no point wliatever in imposing a scbeme of protection unless it bas a 
fair obance of being adequate for tbe purpose for wbicb it is intended. 
T.liat only means placing a burden on tbe country for no result wdiatever. 
It may be necessary to move and to move c|nicldy in an emergency, 
and for tbis reason these extraordinary and emergent powers have been 
asked for by Government and bave been incorporated in clause 2 of this 
Bill. There are also precedents. Somewliat similar conditions have 
been incorporated in tbe legislation of tbe United States and of Australia. 
These are powers intended for extraordinary situations and to meet 
emergencies. 

Bnpees 140 is a wmiglited price; it is not tbe price of a particular 
article on a particular day. Because some person bas been able to im- 
port an article at a particularly low price is in itself no reason for put- 
ting into force these extraordinary powers. Tbe Government will not 
exercise these powers until after consultalion with tbe Tariff Board 
who are responsible for determining tbis original price of Rs, 140. 

Before I leave tbis point, I would also say tbat during tbe last ibree 
weeks we bave recbecked tbe price of Rs. 140 wbicb the Tariff Board 
have adopted and find tbat their major proposition is correct and on the 
whole satisfactory. 

Whilst dealing with these two limiting factors, Rs. 180 and Rs. 140, 
there are two misconceptions wdiicb I would like to try and renio\e. 
One is tbat tbe proposal of tbe Tariff Board was that the steel companies 
in India should be guaranteed Rs, 180 for all tlie steel tbey niake. Tbat 
ivS not tbe proposal. That is an impossible proposition. Them is no 
question of price control in tbis Bill. Tbe Tar.iff Board themselves say 
tbat a company must abide by its contracts. Some of its contracts m'ay 
be good and some bad, but whenever any indiistry comes before the 
Assembly for protection it is not right that tbey should claim to throw 
the burden of unprofitable contracts upon tbe country aud thereby es- 
cape the results of their own actions. ISfor is it any part of the sugges- 
tion of the Tariff Board that duties sbonld be so manipulated as to make 
tbe price of steel entering India Rs. 140. Tbat is equally impossible. 
All that the Tariff Board said was tbat after careful and exbausti\m 
inquiry, after taking into consideration ail the factors, they fonm.! a gap 
of about Rs. 40 a ton and they endeavoured to bridge i,bat gap. Beyond 
f bat they do not go. Companies are free to make their conlracts in any 
way tbey like. Trade and commerce is not to be controlled. Whilst 
condilio.ns remain at all like those that pi’ovailed at tbe time vdien the 
Tar.iff Board was making their inc^niry, it should be sufficient, if thi.s 
difTeri'iice of lls. 40 is made good, to allow any steel company in India 
to win its way to steady profits. Beyond tbat it is not fight to ask 
tbe Legislature to go. It is this Rs. 40 i^bicb is the main basis for tbe 
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calculations of tliese duties; in tlie case of otlier articles a similar com- 
parison of prices kas been made. Also specific duties bare been geiie- 
rallj adopted instead of ad valorem. That is the point wbore they 
diverge from tbe ordinary practice tbat bas bitberto prevailed in our 
tariff. Here tbe Council will agree tbat the change is justified. Speci- 
fic duties are mncb more effective for protective purposes than ad valorem 
ones. Ad valorem duties are bigbest wlien prices are highest and pro- 
tection is least required and lowest when prices are lowest and protec- 
tion is most needed; therefore tbe Board have gone, whenever they pos- 
sibly could, for specific duties. For purposes of comparison, however, 
it is better to turn them into ad .valorem ones. If we clo that I think 
tbe Council will realise the pitch at which these duties are placed. If 
we convert them into ad valorem ones at present rates they mean on 
steel bars an ad valorem duty of 28 per cent., on atrnoturals and wire 
nails 25 per cent., on plates 20 per cent., and on sheer, and tin-plates 15 
per cent. Compare those with tbe rates prevailing in other countries. 
The rates in Japan on nearly the whole ot tliese articles ai'e 15 per cent. 
In Canada, which adopts specific duties, the duties on wire nails are 
£2 a ton; here a duty of Rs, 60 has t»een recommended. The House 
will therefore see that whilst the Board have applied these duties to a 
particular range of articles and have endeavoured to protect only those 
maiuifaciured in India, yet the duties in themselves reach a high level. 
Those who would ask for more protection, ought to hear this in mind. The 
duties proposed work out very similar to those in Australia, but 
Australia is a somewhat wealthier country than India. At the same 
time the Tariff Board have endeavoured to keep clown the cost of this 
protection as much as they can. They have combined, with their recom- 
mendation for duties a system of bounties on rails and wagons. This 
has a great effect in that it helps to prevent the danger of raising the 
general cost of transport in the country. It was also necessary because 
a duty on rails would he no advantage to the present company which is 
making steel in India, as it has already contracted its output of rails 
for three years. The Board have balanced the rev^enue they expected 
to get and have given us a scheme which hangs together as a whole. 
It may be urged lliat bounties alone would be cheaper all round than 
any protective duties. We shall probably hear more (p.f that cliiriiig 
this morning and I hope to hear that argued. But all those who advo- 
cate bounties ought also to show whence the money would come, and 
whether in obtaining that money they would not also ])e putting addi- 
tional burdens on the consumers by imposing additional indirect taxaliun. 

Another feature of the recommendations hefoi'e the Council is the 
period for which these duties are recommended. They are restricted to 
three years. The steel industry may need and possibly will need pro- 
tedioii for a longer period than three years. That is very imporlajit. 
Conditions are in such a state of flux at present that the rates which 
would be appropriate now may easily be entirely inap]u-opriaie (liree 
year.s hence. Three years hence the company ought to have gained ex- 
perience and had adequate opportunities to get their works into full 
swing. It ought then to he possible to determine wliether it can really 
make steel economically. Also in three years there is some prospect 
of trade conditions settling down. Under those two conditions it is 
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perfectly obvious tliat any figures now determined may be far too burden- 
some three years hence, and the Government prefer to wait for the 
next three years to give the steel companies in India a chance, before 
asking the Legislature to consider any proposals for protection which 
might pertain for a long period. Therefore, another inquiry is recom- 
mended before the 31st March 1927, and that is now specifically pro- 
vided for in the Bill. 

I do not think, Sir, that I need go very far into other details. The 
bounties for the rails have been based on exactly the same average gap 
as the Tariff Board propose for duties on steel bars, namely, Es. 40. 
The present duty on rails is Its. 14, and the Ta,rif£ Board recomm end 
an additional Rs. 26 by way of bounty. It is perfectly clear and obvi- 
ous that a bounty is most effective if it gradually decreases in amount 
as production increases. Therefore, the rates recommended for steel 
rails are Es. 32, Es. 26, and Es. 20 over the three years which give 
the average of Es. 26, and adding this to the specific duty of Ils. 14, 
once more brings us back to the basic figure of Es. 40. The burden, as 
I have already indicated, would come to about one crore and a half 
which will be distributed on the whole between the Government, Rail- 
ways, the big industries and the general consiiiner. In the result 
however the bulk of ,it will probably ultimately fall on the general 
consumer. That is -what the country is being asked to-day. The ques- 
tion before the House is, is it worth while? The scheme put up by the 
Tariff Board has been accepted by Government as a whole, and they 
have placed it before the Legislature as a whole. The scheme is the 
logical result of the inquiry which was held by the Fiscal Commission. 
On that Commission there were representatives of every kind of com- 
mercial opinion. That Commission unanimously recommended a policy 
of discriminating protection in cases in which an industry possessed 
natural advantages. A careful, impartial and a searching inquiry has 
been made into the steel industry, and it has been shown that the steel 
industry satisfies all those conditions ; in fact the Tariff Board go so far 
as to say that they could not conceive of a stronger case than the claim 
of the steel industry for protection. If the Council endorses the principles 
laid down by the Fiscal Commission, which have already been accepted 
by the Government on the advice of the Legislative Assembly, then they 
have to accept the fact that the steel industry in India deserves protec- 
tion at any rate for the present. The Government, therefore, have no 
hesitation whatever in placing before the Council for their acceptance 
the scheme that has been prepared by the Tariff Board. It is a balanced 
scheme, and I would ask the House not to endeavour to pull out its 
foundation stones and bring it tottering down. If the coiTiitry is going 
to accept protection, all 'will have to pay, and it is not i-ight to endea- 
vour to create bol.t holes through which particular interests can escape 
their share of the burden. The scheme is not an exiravagant one. Tfc 
should put the steel industry in a position sufficient to alhnv it to grotc 
and develop. More than that it does not do. It is calculated that the 
steel industry will have to put forth very great efforts to derive the full 
benefit, but the scheme is, we believe, adequate. It is sufficient to 
preserve that industry, which is a great industry. It gives an oppor- 
tunity to the Tata Company to extend, and it is up to the Compiiiiy 
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to make a full use and siiceess of it. If tlie sdieme is accepted, if tliese- 
proposals are accepted, the country will have held out a helpiug hand 
to the steel industry in a time of difficulty, and it is for that industry 
to see that it makes the most of the opportunities alxorded to it, that it 
works in future more economically, that it makes the most of its chances. 

I now move, Sir, that the Bill to provide for the fostering and deve- 
lopment of the steel industry in British India, as passed hy the 
Legislative Assembly, be taken into consideration. 

The HoHOuaABiiE Mu. J. W. A. BELL (Bengal Chamber of Com- 
merce) : Sir, I very much regret that I am unable to support the Bill 
which has been placed before this House by my Honourable friend 
Air. Chadwick in a very fair, very moderate and very interesting speech, 
and that for, among other things, two reasons. I.n the first, ])laee, I do 
not think it is rigdit that a Bill with ehects so far-i'eacliing should be 
rushed through the Legislature, as this Bill i.s being rushed through, 
without time being allowed to the country for its full consideration. I 
shall probably he told that several weeks have been allowed, but that is 
not sufficient. For a Bill so important, in a couatry of the size of India, 
several months would not have been too ruucli. The Cxovernment of 
India had before them the Report of the Tariflt Commission for three 
and a half months before thej^ arrived at their conclusions. If it took 
the experts of the Commerce Department three and a half months to 
make up their minds with regard to the Bill, I do not think that it is 
unreasonable to suggest that the less well informed public ought at least 
to have had an equal time. 

In the second place, I consider that the Bill has been drafted under 
an entire misapjireliension both with regard to the necessity for it, and 
with regard to the ultimate eifect it will have upon the country. 

The course of the Bill in another place deserves the careful consider- 
ation of this House lor it is significant. A few weekvS ago people who 
])rofessed to know were loudly proc.laiming t.liat in that House it would 
have a walkover, and that its passage there would be the matter of a few 
hours. But, in spite of canvassing and lobbying to an extent hitherto, 
iuippily, unknown in Indian politics, in spite of canvassing and lobbying 
to an extent which has caused some comment in Simla during the Iasi ten 
days, it was seen at an early stage that there was going to be considerable 
0 ]tpos{tinn to the Bill, and ilial the prophets were going to lie wrong. It 
became apparent that responsible Members of another ])]ace had been 
ai-ousetl to a sense of what the Bill realh^ meant, and that considerable 
misgivings had arisen in their minds as to the effect it would have upon 
the country, ■ 

The Bill was referred to a Selecf Committee consisting of 20 Zvleinhei'.s. 
[The Ji onoin-ablc Dr. Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhidary : “ 23, I think.”) 20, 
i tliiuk. So romai'kahle was the nnaniinity of i.Iiis Committee with j'Ogard 
to riie merits of the Bill, that of the 20 Members, 11 sigjital Alinutes of; 
Dissent. If these facts mean anything, they mean that tlio Bill is not one 
VvhicU had the unanimous approval of the other House, hut is one with 
regard to which opinion in that House is sliarplj" divided. 

One of the functions of this House is to safeguard i.lie interests of all 
classes, and to prevent the wishes of small majorities from beiiig imposed 
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iU)on larg'f; minorities. In tliese circumstances, in Tiew of tlxe sharp 
(liiference of opinion with regard to the Bill in another House, I think 
iliat this House would not merely be exercising its privilege, but it would 
he ])erformiiig its duty, if it were to throw out the Bill altogether. 

The Bill is one which if passed will alter the whole fiscal system of the 
country. It is quite true that at present customs duties are imposed at 
Indian ports which have a protective effect, hut they have not been imposed 
■tritli that object in view, but with a view to increasing the reyeiuie of the 
coniitiy. This, therefore, is the first real step in the direction of protec- 
tion. 

I do not propose to take np the time of Hoiionrahle Memhers hy dis- 
cnssing the general question of free trade as opposed to protection. The- 
Tai'iff Board in their Report have correctly ]>oiiited out that that geneinl 
question does not come within the terms of their reference. 

The Tariff Board was constituted as the result of a Resolution in the- 
Assembly early last year as Honourable Members will remember. I do 
not propose to criticise the personnel of the Tariff Board, hut I think it is 
permissible to say that, notwithstanding the eminent position occupied 
by each member of the Board in his own respective sphere of life, the 
public would have had gneater confidence in their investigations of what 
are, after all, purely commercial matters, if there had been inchided in the 
Board one member, or had there been added to the Board one member, 
with practical hnsiuess experience. 

I now come to the recommendations of the Tariff Board for the protec- 
tion of the steel industry or rather to put it plainly for the protection of 
the Tata Iron and Steel Company, Limited. (T7ie Honourahle Mr. Lalu- 
bhai Samaldas : “'NoM) In making their recommendations, the Tariff 
Board have stated, that this Company fulfils the three main conditions 
laid down b}’’ the Fiscal Commission, which conditions tlie Fiscal Com- 
mission stated should be satisfied before any claim to protection could be 
entertained. I quite agree that the Tata Iron and Steel Company does 
fulfil some of these conditions, but there is one wliich I consider tliat it 
does not fxilfil. I do not consider that, Avithont Ihe help of protection, 
the Tata Iron and Steel Company would not he able to develop at all, or 
would not be able to develop as rapidly as is in the interests of the country. 

In coming to the conclnsion that the Tata Iron aud Steel Com any 
satisfies all the conditions laid dowm hy the Fiscal Commission, the Tariff 
Board liaA-e, I think, been labouring under the misapjAreheusion that the 
])resont financial position of the Tata Company is due to permanent in- 
abiliiy on llie part of the Directors to carry on its affairs successfully wit]\- 
out proteclion, Avhereas it seems to me that tlie positiosi arises merely 
from the luHerse trade condiiions which have prevailed for the last two 
or tlireo years. I quite agree AAuth niy Honourable friend Mr. Cbadwi(d: 
in. saying that, one should avoid, as far as possible, offering aii_y opinions 
as 1o iudiA'idnal firms, but it is not possible in looking at this aspect of 
file matter, to avoid some reference to the past history of the Tata concern. 

On their own showing, they were for years in a liighly prosperous posi- 
tion. A fairly accurate estimate of the prosperity of aaiy Company can 
be ascertained from its dhddend paying capacity over a number of years,, 
and from the value which the public places upon its shares. 





Witli reo'ard to tlie first of tfiese, tlie capital of tlie Tata Coiiipaiiy, 
apart from debentures and preference sliares, consists of ordinary shares 
of Es. 75 each and deferred shares of Rs. 30 each. For the convenience 
„f irmiourahle Members I will refer to these as A and B shares. Between 
tlie >'ears 1914 and 1922, a period of nine years, the following' dividends 
wei'e paid on these shares : — 

Per cent. 


1914- A shares 

6 

B shares 

25 

19 15- A shares . 

8 

■ / 3 » . 26 

B shares 

1916-A shares 

■ . . 0 . 15 

B shares 

180 

19 17 -A shares 

20 

B shares . 

291 

1918-A shares 

.... 20 

B shares 

291 

19 19- A shares . 

...... 

B shares 

. , ... Nothing. 

I920-A shares 

. . . 16 

B shares 

... 202 

1921~A shares 

16 

B shares 

202 

1922-A shares 

4 

B shares 

. Nothing, 


That is in 191T and 1918 deferred shareholders received in dividends sis 
tinies the amount of their capital; in 1920 and 1921 they received four 
times the amount of their capital. In the nine years between 1914 and 
1922, A shares, that is, the ordinary shareholders, received 1|- times tlie 
amoiiiit of their cajiital or an average dividend of about 12|- per cent. 
The deferred shareholders during that period received fully 12 times the 
nmouni; of their capital in dividends or an average dividend of 135 per 
•cent. I think that possibly my Honourable friend Mr. Chadwick had 
these figures in view when he said that the path of the pioneer was hard. 

As indicating tlie value placed by the public on the sliares of the Tara 
concern T find that in 191T, 1918 and 1919 these shares r,f Rs. 30— deferred 
shares — were being freely purchased at lls. 1,000, lis. 1,200 and even 
more. 'Hiere was no proteclioii in these days and yet so satisfied were the 
public as to the soundness of the concern without the ludp of protei-iion, 
lhat they were willing to pay 30 or 40 times the face-value of the slmvos i.'i 
order to participate in the prosperity of the Company. 

But (hat. is not the only evidence we have of the pi’o.sperity of the Tiita 
concern. In 1922, — two years ago — they went into the London market 
with an offer of 2 million pounds sterling of T per cent, shares and at that 
iiine they issued a prospectus. This prospectus appeared in the Loii- 
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don Times ’’ of 6tli. July 1922, or as nearly as possible two yeaj'h a}io. In 
tliat prospectus some interesting details w’-ere given witb regard to [bo 
financial position of tlie Tata Company. I do not wish, to weary LLoiiour- 
able ]\I(M)djers ])y reading tlie wliole of tliat prospectus, bui T bare a (h>])Y 
among tny papers sbould any one vdsb to see it. I notice lliat iii il the 
Tata Company say tliat after successful working for five yearv^. they 
decided io make large extensions of tbeir plant and mineral rc'.oarce-, 
Jn anoibor part of tbis prospectus, under tbe lieadiiig of AsscC and Liabi- 
lities, limy give a statement by tlieir Auditors certifying that tbeir a'^sets 
exceeded flieir liabilities by about £13,000,000 sterling, tbat is, b}^ about 
Rs. 19 crores. Tbat is, two years ago, tbe assets of the Company exceed- 
ed tbeir liabilities by Rs. 19 crores. 

I do not, as will be seen later, mention these particulars in any spirit 
of hostility to the Tata Company, but I mention them in order to confirm 
the opinion I have expressed that we are not dealing with a struggling 
businesvs — ^tbat without the help of protection has never been able to get 
irs bead above water, but with a husiness wiiich, without the help of 
protection — has attained a position of great prosperity and has maintained 
that position for a long number of years. 

It is interesting to notice the attitude of the Tarilf Board towards this 
aspect of the question. They sa}’' on page 61 of the Report : 

“ We do not propose to examine the I’-alidity of the criticisms frequently made- 
regarding the dividends paid by tbe Company in certain years.” 

They do not say that they have examined these criticisms and that, 
they are not satisfied as to their validity. Had they done so, one would 
have had nothing to say. But they merely say that they are not prepared 
to examine their validity. Why should the Tarifi: Board have taken up 
that position wdth regard to an 'important aspect of the question? Why 
should thej^ have deliberately^ shut their eyes to the fact that for a long 
number of years the Tata Iron and Steel Company has been a most pros- 
perous concern? Surely it was their duty to look at the question from 
every point of view, and yet, we find them, not accidentaily, bnt deli- 
berately, refusing to attempt to trace any connection between the fact 
that only two years ago the Tata Iron and Steel Company was in a posi- 
tion of great prosperity, and the fact that they are now in that position 
which is described by the Tariff Board in their report and which is the 
common gossip of India. I thiuk that that sentence alone, wbicb. I liave 
quoted, throws considerable doubt upon the valne of the whole report of 
ibe Tariff Board. 

Tlie Tariff Board say that in their judgment the need for protection 
does not arise from any question of finance. I recommend that sentence 
to my Honourable friend Mr. McWatters wbo at least will understand 
its humour. They say that the need for protection arises from the differ- 
ence between the price at which steel is imported, and tbe price at which 
tlie Indian manufacturer is able to sell. In other words, they consider 
that protection is necessary because the Tata Iron and Steel Company 
are not at the moment able to manufacture at a profit. If their opinion 
tie correct, I can assure Government and also tbe Tariff Board that there 
are hundreds of other businesses in India and throughout the world carry- 
ing on at the present time under exactly similar conditions. 
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Tlie Tata Iron and Steel Company complained to tie Tariff Board tlat 
tliey liad to pay large sums in interest because tliey liad no reserves to fall 
bacli upon, I find in tliis connection that in 1919 tbey paid Bs. 11 lakbs 
in dividends and placed Bs. 80,000 to reserve. In 1920 they paid 
E,s. 4T|- laklis in dividends and placed Bs. 76,000 to reserve. In 1921 
the}^ paid Bs. 53 lakbs in dividends and placed Bs. 80,000 — less tbaii one 
lakb — to reserve. In 1922 tliey paid out Bs. 45 laklis in dividends and 
placed notliing at all to reserve. All that the Tariff Board have to say 
with regard to this aspect of the question is: — 

“ It is obvious, of coarse, that if dividends had been restricted the Company’s 
financial position would have been easier and less outside capital would have been 
required,” 

What a profound conclusion to come to ! If they had not paid so 
much they would have more left! {The Honourable, Mr. Laluhlua 
Samaldas: "Will you please read the next sentence?”) I think I 
ought to protest against this casual way of dismissing a very important 
■aspect of the question, I do not think that for the Tariff Board to take up 
that position with regard to an important point is fair either to the 
Government of India or to the public. 

The view that I take is that the present financial position of the Tata 
concern is not due to their being unable permanently to manufacture at 
a profit. Unless certain important information has not been disclosed, 
it would appear that the Tata Co. are suffering in exactly the same way 
as many other businesses are suffering* throughout the world. _ For yep’S 
they made large profits and they embarked upon large extensions. Like 
these other companies they were caught when the slump came. It came 
suddenly, the demand for their products fell away, and the Tata Co. was 
faced with disastrous competition from many other companies in exactly 
the same position as itself. Some of these companies had pursued a 
ui'udent policy and had built up large reserves, and these are the com- 
panies that are able to weather the storm to-day. 

But in speaking of the present position of the Tata Co. we cannot dwell 
upon what might have been had another policy been pursued. What 
we have to face is the position to-day, and in this connection I 'would like 
to refer to one aspect of the question. 

T have heard it said — I do not believe that any Honourable Member 
of this House would exjpress such an opinion — hut I have heard it said 
that European commercial commimity in India are opposing protection , 
because iliey do not desire that Tata’s shonld receive the financial assist- 
ance from Government which is necessary in order that they may emei'ge 
f]*oin tlieir present difficulties.^ I wish emphatically to deny that that U 
so. The European commercial community would exceedingly regret i'f 
it became liccessary for the Tata Iron and Steel Company to go into liqui- 
dation. They would consider it a great disaster to the country. They 
desire as strongly as any Honourable Member of this House or of another 
place can desire that the Tata Iron and Steel Company should get what- 
ever financial help is necessary, but they desire that -that help , should be 
given in a businesslike way. They consider also that the help should take 
the form of bounties, or of a loan at nominal interest, or of a combination 
of both of these methods. ' 
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Tlie advantage of a system of bounties is at once apparent. So soon 
as tlie necessity for them disappears the bounties could be withdrawn 
without creating any disturbance in the financial situation throughout 
the country. The incidence of the burden is also fair because it is applied 
to the whole community through the Central Government by means of 
taxation. This seems equitable in view of the fact that one of the 
strongest arguments for the protection of the Tata Iron and Steel Com- 
pany was that the industry was essential for the defence of the country. 
If that he so, and I agree that it is so, it seems only fair that the burden 
should he borne by the whole community and not merely by the consumer, 
for the moment, of steel. 

It has not been possible in the short time at my disposal to prepare 
an exhaustive estimate of the relative cost to the country of bounties as 
opposed to the tariff proposals of the Tariff Board. But taking the figures 
supplied by the Tariff Board as estimates, it would appear that the cost 
of bounties to the country in the first year would be soiuetliing like Es. 60 
or 60 lakhs, in the second year about Es. 72 lakhs and in the third year, 
probably something over a crore, whereas the burden lo the conntry result- 
ing from the proposals of the Tariff Board would amount to one crore and 
64 lakhs of rupees a year. That is, in the three years provided for ia this 
iBill, the cost to the country of the tariff proposals would be something 
like 5 crores of rupees, whereas the cost to the countiy of a system of; 
bounties would be less than half that amount. In speaking of bounties 
it has also to be kept in view, that, if the Tariff Board’s proposals he 
adopted, all the st.eel consumed in Ihe country will he subject to the 
tariffs imposed, whereas the Tata Company are only able to manufacttire 
about one-thircl of that quantity and therefore only able to benefit by tbe 
increase to the extent of that one-third. It might be, and it will he, said 
probably that the output of the Tata Company will increase year by 
year and there is no reason to suppose that it wi]i not. But, on the other 
hand, there is no reason to suppose that the total amount consumed in the 
country will not also increase. 

If either of the methods that I have suggested, that is, bounties oi 
loans at nominal interest, he adopted, it will obviate the necessit}^ for 
plunging the country into a policy of protection. If protection be granted 
to the Tata Company it will he followed by applications from many other 
concerns. This is verified by the fact that, in making these proposals for 
the protection, of the Tata Iron and Steel Company, the Tariff Board leave 
found it necessary to make similar proposals in connection with the En- 
ghieering industry, the Wagon Building industry, the Tin-plate indas- 
try, the Indian Steel Products Company, Agricultural Implements, 
Ijimited, etc. It is not even suggested that these industries fulfil the 
terms of the Eiscal Commission’s Eeport, The only argument adTanced 
is that they use Tata’s steel; that the price of Tatars steel will he 
increased by protection, and that therefore they, in turn, must he pro- 
tected. The case of the tin-plate industry is one that has come 
promiiieiitly before the other House. The Select Committee found tlyjt 
it was not’ deserving of protection because the reason for its financial 
position was that it had been over-capitalized. I cinder stand that the 
duty however has been restored. I would also point out that this in- 
dustry is being protected twice. They enjoy a long contract for steel 
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horn ilie Tata Company at a price less than the cost of production, in 
respect of u'liich the Tata Company is beino- protected, and they will also 
enjoy the special i)rotection which has been allowed to the indiistiy itself. 

(joveinnieiit may rest assured that if these claims which have been put 
forward for protection are admitted, they will be followed by many 
others, and the result will undoubtedly be a very great increase in the 
cost of living throughout the country. "This will be followed b}' demands 
for higher wages, which will in turn raise the cost of every article wliicii 
i.s produced hy the labour of those persons to whom higher wages have to 
he grantc'd. It is all very w’-ell for the Tariff Board to speak in a theoretical 
wav oJ‘ the allocation of the burden which will be caused hy protection, 
hut Huuourahle Members of this House know that those wlio will really 
suffer — and they will suffer veiy heavily indeed — will he the poorer classes 
and the poorest classes of this country, the agriculturists in the mofussil 
and the labourers in the towns. For that reason even suppose I should 
find myself in a minority oi one, I feel it my duty to oppose this Bill. 

The Ho^tourable Sir MAHECKJI DADABHOY (Central Provinces : 
General) : Sir, I have decided to rise at this early stage of the debate in 
view of the very important and significant speech made by my Honour- 
able friend, Mr. Bell, I may at once state that if I rise to welcome this- 
Bill, it is not because I was a member of the Fiscal Commission which in. 
the first instance, recognised the necessity for some measure of protection 
to the steel industry, or because Government lias the moral courage to 
mark out a hold and courageous policy in the matter of its tariff legislation 
on this occasion, hut on account of the deep conviction that the steel 
industry needs protection, and that if India is to be raised to the level of 
other flourishing countries, it is only possible hy the prosperity of its 
steel industry. My Honourable friend, Mr. Bell, has placed an aspect 
of the case from the point of view of the European commercial conimnnity. 
He has placed that aspect with great ability and with extreme moderation, 
on which I congratulate him, but I fear if his whole speech is thoroughly 
examined and analysed his opposition is not to the Bill itself but to the 
policy which is to be adopted in this country, the policy of free trade or- 
protection. Sir, it is no longer open to the Honourable Members of this. 
CVnincil to consider that question. That policy has been enunciated by 
the unanimous opinion of the Eiscal Commission and has received the 
seal of approbation of the Government of India and of the Secretary of 
State by the Eesolution that was passed in the Assembly and accepted 
practically unanimously on that occasion. I may obsoilm that though 
the sub ject of free trade or protection incidentally arises, it does not a fleet 
the main and principal issue now lying before this Council, whether iho 
Bill that is now before us affords an adequate measure of pintection to 
the steel industry of this country. 

Sir, before I embark on the general discussion I want to make my 
position clear. I never had the happiness or the good fortune to enjoy 
those high dividends 'which my Honourable friend, Mr. Bell, has alluded 
to. (Laughter.) I never held a single share in the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company (Laughter), and I have no desire to hold a vshare (Laughter) ; 
and, if I am speaking .to-day in support of the Bill, my advocacy at least 
should be regarded as purely disinterested, and I am only supporting the.- 
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cause on account of the momentous issues that are lying; before the count ry 
and the important questions that are involved in this Bill. 

Sir, I wish to clear up a few misunderstandings to which my Honour- 
able friend, Mr. Bell, has referred, as it will clarify the atmosphere and 
enable this Council to decide the real point without prejudice and from 
the right point of view. My friend started with attacking the Eeport of 
the Select Committee and brought it before the notice of this House that 
there w’as no unanimity even in the Select Committee itself, because 9 out 
of the 20 members appended Minutes of Dissent and took view's which 
were not in union with the views of their other colleagues. 

Sir, I have also studied this Report of the Select Committee, and my 
Hoiionrable friend, Mr. Bell, will permit me to correct him that the dis- 
senting members did not in their Report refer at all to the fact whether 
protection should be given to the steel industry'- or not, but they alluded 
to other important questions, questions like the settlement of labour, pro- 
fit sharing, nationalisation and other important matters which they took 
up in the course of their inquiry for consideration, and the opined that 
they formed a part and parcel of this Bill and ought to have been iiicor- 
])orated into it. It was that reason which led to the dissenting minutes 
fi'om some members of the Select Committee. 

Then, my friend Mr. Bell found fault with the constitution of the 
Tarilf Board. I am afraid it is rather too late, I wish, when the matter 
had come up before the Assembler, his colleague, the other representative 
of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, could have at least pressed on the 
Government the advisability of putting on a business man on this Tariff 
Board. Sir, whatever may be said as to the advantages of a business man 
being on a Board of this nature, we ought not to discard the justice of the 
view w^hich the opponents of the hnsiness man would also he in a position 
to m’ge. I understand the object of the Government was to Iceep the 
Board free from prejudice, free from any x)redilections to l)asi.ness or other 
affairs, so that the Board might arrive at an independent jiidgment. But 
v/hether that view is correct or not, I confess there is something to be said 
in support of that viewy and even if the view which my Honourable friend, 
M'r. Bell, has propounded is correct, I say it would Iiarcliy affect the merits 
of the Bill, and I wnnld ask my Honourable friends to consider the ques- 
tion now before them entirely from a detached point of view whetiier nr 
not protection which the Board has recommended is necessary for the 
growth and development of the steel industry in India. 

Sir, then Mr. Bell referred to the glaring prospectus issued by the 
Tata Steel Company in order to obtain more capital for their works and 
aiso to the fact that fahnloiis dividends wnre paid by the Company as ,a 
ground, T jrresnme, to show-' that the Tata Company needed no protection 
and that it was in. a position to stand oii its own legs. I wish my friend 
]\[r. Bell had slndied more deeply the psychology of the years 1920 and 
1921 which ])eriuitted companies in India to distribute large and fabulou- 
dividends. Idorhaps he is aware, like many of us that those were tlie 
years wliith succeeded the advent of the war. After the closing of the 
war, things were entirely dislocated in this country, and a period of 
ephemeral prosperity ensued in which not only the Tata Steel Works 
enjoyed a fair amount of success, but other industries like jute and cotton 
had also their tremendous share of the boom. The fat dividends that 
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v:ere i)rtid in .1919, 1920, and 1921 by tlie jute industry of Ikuignl — and 
they paid more tliaii 300 per cent., dividend, uiucli more than 'i'atuh — 
were due to causes wbicb were entirely different, and it would be wump to 
iis.soeiate those causes with, the consideration of the questioji '){‘l'ore 
iis, which involves serious other considerations. My .friend ponded out 
lhat the Board refused to consider the criticisms about the a, i)iliiy of 
Tata’s to pay dividends, and stated that, if that qucslioii had i-een care- 
inlly yone into by the Board, probably they would bane arjd\'ed at a 
fiiiterent coiiclusioii. My friend quoted an isolated passage from the liml- 
ing t)f the Tariff Board in, that connection, but if he had only rel'eri'ed to 
the following passage, it would have cleared u]) the doubt, tliai the matter 
did not wholly escape their coii.sideration , liecnuse after the ])assage to 
which Mr. Bell has referred, the Tariff Board distimtlv state : 

“It is obvious, of course, if tbe dividends had been restricted, the company’s 
fiiianeia] position would have been easier and less outside capital would have been 
reqxured, but the need for protection wotild have been exactly ivhat it is to-day.” 

So it will clearly appear that the question of the payment of dividends 
had no bearing whatever on the issue. Sir, we are not concerned to-day 
Vvdth the ability of the Tata firm to pay dividembs; whether they would be 
able to pay dividends in the future or not is another question. We are 
likewise not concerned with the financial position of the firm of Tatas; 
we ai'e not concerned whether the Tatas are kept alive or they have to go 
into liouidation if thi.s Bill is not passed. The sole cpiestioii befo.re the 
country, which has been analysed and examined in detail by the Tariff 
Board, is whether the steel industry could succeed without some measure 
of protection or not. If the finding of the Board is correct, and they 
have examined this matter with great care and with extreme caution, they 
have arrived at a finding wdrich I have personallv no he.sitation in 
accepting, and I concur with the view^ that protection ought to he afforded. 
You wm'H tlierefore, I submit, allow these matters w’-hich ai’e entirely out- 
side the co.iisideration not to stand in the way of arriving at a conclusion 
whether ])rotection should be allowed to the Tata Companjr or not. In 
this connection, my friend has referred to two other ways of giving I’elief , 
ide has also candhlly stated that he would he very sorry if tlie steel in- 
dustry collapses. But he has pointed out that this .syslem of proteciiAm 
relief now' advocated would involve an expenditure of about 5 crores, and 
if the bounties w’ere only paid, the Government would tide over the diffi- 
culty and keep the Tata Iron works alive on half that amount. How, as 
TTonourahle Members are aw'are, the Tiscal Commission weni into this 
question very thoroughly, and they, as a matter of fact, did recognise that 
in matters of key and basic industries such as the Iron and Steel iiulustry, 
if any protection is needed, it must rather take the sliape of bounties . . 

The Hoxoukajile Sir CIIABBES THHES (Commerce Member) : I 
jn.st w'aut to correct the Honourable Member. 'What the Fiscal Com- 
mission said with regard to basic industries was that bounties may often 
be found to be the most suitable form of protection. 

The Honourable Sir MAHECKJI DAHABHOY : I am coming to 
that, Sir. They also distinctly recommended that in case of all infant 
industries, bounties would be a more suitable form of protection. The 
Tiseal Commission did not lay any ban on tariff duties. As a Member r)f 
the Commission, 1 assure my Honourable Colleague.^ that we did not come 
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io ilie ooiirhision iliat under no circumstances uere protective dnfies iji the 
Uiaije (ji -iariffs not to "be imposed. It was a question of rclalivc i!ii]iort- 
■:n<'e, ajid ihe reconiniendation only went so far to show the ad vi-ahility 
jx preference of one form over the other. 

Xow, Sir, ia matters of this importance, it would he dan ions, 1 
sninnit, to tie ourselves down to the particular shibboleths whetlier a 
I'loinitv or a protective tariff would be good. All tariffs and all forms of 
taxation are obnoxious. There is nothing’ to choose between iheni. If 
yon go in for tariff's, yon impose indirect duties and make pailr’cnlar 
consumers of that article j)ay for the excess price. If you gisc- relief 
bv way of bouniies, you make the whole comnmnity, the general body 
of lax-paym's, as represented hy the Government, pay the amomit. But 
’L-oun1ies or tariff duties, both have their advantages and disadvantages, 
and in considering a scheme one has not only to look at the absliuct 
pi-inciplcs iiropouiided hy tariff writers only, but we have to consider our 
special position, we have to see to what situation the present conditions 
vrould adapt themselves and which would be relatively and effeclively a 
supei'ior proposition. Now, for bounties, take these few coiisideivations. 
My friend is a warm supporter of bounties. I do not blame him for that. 
But yon liave the distinct finding of the Tariff Board that I'aiii'^, ]-ig!itly 
or foolishly, have entered into long-term agreements at compai-atively 
adieap rates with the Railway Companies and the Railway Boai'd for the 
supply of rails to them. They also considered the fact that if yon now 
.decide to give them protection by tariff duties, that protection will not 
wholly reach them, for the simple reason that they will not get the 
benefit of that, because these high tariff duties which you may put on 
the import of rails that may come out from England and foreign eouiitrieg 
will not save the situation and put the Tata Steel wurks on the proper and 
safe foundation, because that benefit w’ill not fully reach them in the 
circiiinstaiices. And the result of this will he that the general consumer 
will have to pay more for his goods, for his commodity, while the iiiaiiu- 
facturer or the pi-odw-er for whose benefit you are juitting that duty, 
does not get any substantial benefit out of it. It comes to that practically, 
and that view of the Tariff Board was practically consistent, sound and 
sagacious. It is an ordinary canon of taxation that it is irseless to 
burden the commodity with an extra charge or an extra duty if you are 
not going to benefit the producer or the manufacturer. It is for this 
reason that bounties are in the present case a more appropriate and more 
suitable form of taxation than tariff duties. But, if the case only 
.depended oii that ([uestion, I might he perhaps prepared to concede in 
favour of the view pressed b^^^ my Honourable friend Mi-. Bell. But you 
have other factors to take into consideration, other very important factor's. 
You are all aware, this Coniicil is aware, that this House is committed 
to a Railway programme to the extent of 150 crores in five years’ time, 
of wliich bO crores are to be spent every year. I do not know whether 
tliis is the second or third year of that programme, hut, whatever it may 
be, just realise what it is going to cost you, if you put tariff duties 
instead uf iiounties. You will have to get out from abroad a considerable 
amount of rails, fish-plates and other articles which will he liable to very 
heavy duty in the shape of increased tariffs and that is a circumstance 
-which alone ought to 'weigh with ns in coming to a decision about this 
niatter. Apart from that, there is another more important objection. 
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I hate to give in the shape of an exclusive relief a bounty to a manu- 
faetiirer without imposing other limitations and restrictions. If you only 

g ive a bounty to a manufacturer, there are two serious objections to it. 

In the one hand, there will be no serious incentive to economy, and on 
the other hand, there will be no check on over-production. Every one 
of you know that in most of the countries where exclusive bounties have 
been given, over-production has been the result and the markets have been 
dumped with goods which were not actually required, the manufacturer 
for the purpose only of earning the bounty has not infrequently dumped 
the market with the goods. 

These, gentlemen, are serious objections to confining ourselves to a 
bounty allowance. I recognise, on the other hand, that in the case of 
tarihs'there is an unfortunate temptation on the part of rioverinnent to 
stick to these duties even after the commodities are re>tored io their 
normal value and the manufacturer is in a positioii to turn out the si eel 
at a lesser and competitive cost. The history of other countries has 
taught us to appreciate the fact that there is always a lethargy, always 
an indifference, on the part of the (lovermnent. once tariff duties have 
been imposed, to reduce or abolish those tariff diities. I ask my Honour- 
able colleagues, what is the histojy of our fiscal policy, wliat is the 
history of our tariffs during* the last fifty years? What has happened 
more particularly since the year 191b, when, under the necessities of the 
war pressure, in order to find expenditure, all our revenues were consider- 
ably increased? That process of augmentation went on steadily from the 
year 1916 to the year 1923, and with what results you are fiilly aware, 
ihe whole of our tariff programme, the whole of our duties with tlie 
exception of the free list, has been classified under three luudh. Tlm- 
first head was confined to 2|- per cent., the second to over 10 jier cent., 
and the third limited to -30 per cent. Tlie Governiuent, before the Fiscal 
Commission undertook its task, before the Fiscal Commi'ision came into 
existence and made its recoinmendation and before the Tariff Board wrote 
their Ileport, had committed themselves nncoii^ciously to a noliey of 
protection by increased duties required for revenue purposes. This ha'- 
been the later fiscal policy. This Bill only goes a step further in the 
matter of that policy. After all, so far as ihe tariffs are com'enu'd, ii 
is only raised on iron and steel from 10 to 14 j'ler cent. Before 1910, 
the duty on iron and steel was Re. 1. It was raised to 24 in 1916. In 
1920 is was raised to 10 per ceut. It is now sought 1o~ be luised, in 
respect of certain articles whicli are not made in tbe countrv, to 14 per 
cent. After all, is there anj' substantial increment in these tariffs? I 
submit there is uot. For these reasoim I accept this Bill vrhich upholds a 
composite system of tariffs and bounties, ^ 

TliCi!, in connection with the Bill, I 'xvonlcl like to urge jofuiy otlior 
points but, Sir, I know there are other s])eakers to follow me and, as tlie 
Cjuosiion is a very important one, T will bo as brief as possible with 
reference to the provisions of the Bill itself. T am very very pleased 
that the Preamble of the Bill has been oin]dified and iiiiproved by tl>e 
Assembly. ' \': 

I myself was not satisfied with the maiiuer in wliicli the Preamble 
originally stood. There must be a distinct, xiiiequivocal declaration oii. 
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tie part of Government that they have decided to give protection to the 
steel industry 

The Honoueable the PEESIDEKT: I think it vrould curtail tlia 
proceedings if the Honoiirahle Member would deal with the Bill as it 
has been presented to this House. 

The Honourable Sir MAHECKJI DADABHOT : Yes, Sir. I 
shall confine myself to the Bill that is now before the House. I am 
glad that in the Preamble there is a recognition of the policy of protec- 
tion and that that recognition is accompanied by an assurance that the 
protection will be given to the steel industry until such time as it needs 
it. All our money would be wasted if after three years this Bill ifm 
facto became obsolete. Money would not then be forthcoming foi‘ further 
expansion. I am not opposed to foreign capital. I am not opposed to 
new steel concerns being launched in India not only with Indian capital 
but entirely with foreign capital. It will bring a considerable amount 
of wealth and greatness to the country. Ho protective policy is sound 
unless 3’on have got competition behind the tarif! wall itself, and it is 
the duty of every Legislature which sanctions a policy of protection to 
see that the hurclen on the consumer does not press heavily and unduly. 
It is in tlurt view that I welcome the alterations in the Preamble itself , 

I am sorry, Sir, that an important clause of the Bill, provisions as 
regards rupee capital, exclusion of foreign capital and other conditions 
have l:)een incorporated. This danse is entirely foreign, to the Bill. I 
wish it had formed the subject of separate legislation. The Indian 
Companies Act might have been more suitably amended as to iiicorporaie 
tbis result. A separate Bill might liave been introduced dealing with 
foreign capital altogether and carrying out the recommendations of the 
Fiscal Commission in that direction. But their inclusion in this Bill 
is somewhat inappropriate and in my own personal view very unwise .... 

The Honourable vSaiyid EAZA ALl : (Hiiited Provinces East : 
Muhammadan) : May I point out that the consideration of the Bill 
clause by clause is not now before the House 

The Honourable the PEESIDEHT : Order, order. Sir Maiieckji 
Dadabhoy. 

The Honourable Sir MAHEOKJI DADABHOY: I am only re- 
ferring to the general principle of the Bill. However, I do not wish to 
sound a note of dissent on this occasion nor do I propose to move that 
that part of the Bill he deleted. A sort of compromise has been arrived 
at between the Government and tlie Assembly and, as I do not see any 
insuperable objections to it, I sliali not allow the Bill to be wrecked in 
this Council howsoever greatly I may differ from the advisability or 
wisdom of incorporating these proposals in tbe Bill. 

Sir, I liave only to say that I support this motion. I shall have some- 
thing to say at a later stage of the Bill regarding other matters. But 
to-day I willingly and heartily co-operate with the Government in this 
important measure, because I see in it the first signs of the growth of 
industrial development in this country. In this Bill I see all the indica- 
tions of the future growth of the prosperity of our land, and I therefore 
ask my Honourable colleagues to detach their minds from all other 
considerations. Eemember that no European country has attained ita 



oTeatness witlioiit the development of its coal and steel induslry. Jt 
you examine the financial history of all gTcat coiiuiiie>, including 
England, you will find that it is the iron and stei'i iudn.'-iiv tliat lias 
made them great. It is the development of steel that Ims made iho 
Continent more prosperous. It is no use wrangling aboul the meu'-uve 
of protection. England herself, before she hecame a fine tradei. a do pied 
a policy of protection. According to Professor HamiKcii slie levied an 
import "duty of 60 per cent, ml ■valorem against all foccign goods cuiuing 
into England. 8he had issued a legal piohihition agaiu>t ihe inqiorta- 
tion of all {>ompeliiive cloili. Even lately, after tlu' war, iiugland 
followed a policy of proteclioii in the sense that she ]ia^sed tlie iSaft'guard- 
ing of En'lish fndu^liles Act. SJi.e passed a Bill to su])})(Mi igi a\-(' wen ks. 
Glei-nnmy since 1870 went on the same lines — indnsiciali^ing ami pio- 
tccting her iiidnsiries — with the result that before tlu' war she had the 
tiade of Ihe entire world in her grasp. Japan has followed sui! and other 
countries have done the same. If you want your (‘ouniry to lie great, if 
you want your couulrv to prosper and develop, proteet her industries, and 
jou will have done much more for her than mere politics can aim to do. 

The IIonoithable Sir ARTHIJE. FEOOM (Bombay (lhamber of Com- 
merce) : Sir, like the previous speaker, I should like io make a short 
refereiict' to Ihe very able and ijiteresting speech made by iny Honourable 
friend, Ur. Bell. The ])art of his speech to which I wish to dia'rw the 
attention of the Honourable Members of this Council is that lie represents 
a very large and important portion of the European community in this 
country, and in reptosenliiig them, he stated that his const iiuency was 
not ag-ainst assisting this industry uliidi has fallen on had times. 
In opposing the Bill, IMr. Bell did not wish to oppose assistance io this 
iudusliT. I am making a reference to this now. Sir, becaus<- ] Hionghl 
that that part of my Ilonoui'ahle filend’s speech was .somewlial blurred 
by the remarks that fell from my friend, the Honourable Sir 'Mane<'kji 
Hadiiblioy. ISktr. Bell’s point was that his constituency had no objerlion 
to aiding this industry, but they did object to the method of aid as 
proposed in the Bill. 

I too, Sir, represent a large European community in this country,,, 
and on flieir belnilf, the Bombay Gliamber of Commeree, I ri.^^e io support- 
the motion that this Bill be taken into consideration. But i wish to 
mate it clear that, although the Bombay Cliamher has decided t(.i support 
this Bill in view of the special circumstances under which Ctovernmeut 
have brought it forward, they do not commit themselves in any way, 
nor do ihey support a ^■eneral policy of protection or bounties lo industrial 
concerns. I should like also to make it clear, vSir, and liere again I am 
speaking on behalf of the Bombay Chamber of Commoii'e, that in siip- 
poi'fing tliis Bill 1 am not actuated by any consider atioji. jor 1ho IiOix umi 
Steel Company as a dividend or a non-dividend earning concern. 1 am 
solely con.sidering tbe large and iinportaiifc industry whidi Hiat company 
luivS itruught into being, an. industry which has been described t»y many 
as of national importance by reason of the large employment it give.s t<» 
many thousand Indian workmen in this country, and also of its rendei- 
ing' thi.s country independent or partially independent oi: supplies of steel 
from other countries, which independence might prove of no sjmil] value 
in the future were those’ stipplies at. any time cut ofi: on occasions of iuter- 
national strife. 
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One oi my o]>jects. Sir, in joining’ in tliis debate is to remind ties 
ilmiourablo Members of tills Council of tlie condition> laid down in ilie 
riscal Commission Eeporf, under wKicli, only, protection can he claimed 
by any one prn'ticular industry and that claim recognised hy tb.e Tariii 
Hoard. Tlie Tari.[f Board lias admitted the importance (d' ilipsi-' condi- 
tion.-, ])y a rc'capitiilation of them i.n paragraph 17 of tlieir fii'.-.i report. 
The coadition to ivliich I wish specially to invite the attention of; llonoiir-' 
able Memhers is that the industry must be one whicli will eventually Ini 
able to face woi' Id competition without protection. Tlmt condition. Sir, 

T legard as om' of the nigliest importance. Protection at ilie he-i cun 
(;nly h(i regarded as a measure of inefficiency, and I couicnd iliat ihi> is 
ilie ca^e with the industry which we are now called upon to su^ipori. I 
fully recognise, Sir, that in its infancy a new indimtry has many diffi- 
cnllic.', tfi contend with. Among its difficulties may he injudicioii,-; and 
extraA'agant nianagenient. By injiidieions I have in mind the w]ioie.’,ale 
di.s.'iipation of profits in large dividends during a boom, without providing- 
tor a solid reserve fund against bad times. And here. Sir, niigdit I sitg-. 
gest tliai, in. view of tlie large profits which the shareholders of tlie lion 
tind Steel Company have enjoyed in the past without any or with but 
little cons idera lion for a reserve fund, it would he hut seemly on the 
pai't of the management to come forward now with a scheme that some of 
its share <'apital slioiild be written down. By extravagant, Sir I mean 
going ahead 1oo fast and inenrring large capiital outlay without prudently 
educating labour step by step to the point of being able to make a profit- 
able use of that capital. I have no wi,sh. Sir, to criticise too severely 
the management of the Iron and Steel Company at tTamshedpur. Ac I 
have said before, they may have had many difficulties to contend witli, 
and after all, they took their courage in both hands and started a new 
industry for this country. I feel convinced, though, that, if the Coin- 
])any had been content to progress mo.re slowly step by step with the 
education of its laboni'. it would not have found itself in the predicament 
in wliicli it finds itself to-day. This is where I state Unit protection 
represents a large measure of inefficiency. I entirely agree with the 
Indian Fiscal Commission, of which niy Honourable friend, Sir Maneckji 
Hadabhoy was so distiugaiisliecl a Member, in its views tbat protecdon 
slionld only be lemporary and that an industry claiming assistance must 
in future he able fo stand hy itself without any protection at all. Inclis- 
criininate protection, in spite of what the previous speaker has said, to 
my mind lias done little, if any, good to any country. It only results: ‘n 
increased cost of living and is accompanied in many instances witli dis- 
gruntled labour. 

Sir, I should .like just now to refer for a brief moment — I do not 
propose to discuss it at any length — to the question of foreign capital 
whieli was raised in another place. I understand tbat the B-onourable 
the Commerce Member there promised that a Committee of the Legisla- 
ture should he formed to inquire into the question of foreign capital, and 
I should like to ask the Honourable Sir Cburles Lines tbat this Council 
should be represented on that Committee. (Hear, hear). 

Sir, with the introduction of this Tariff Bill we are entering on a new 
era in this country, an era which I look forward to with considerable 
misgiving. T will not, however, dwell on the question of general protec- 
tion. which I trust will never be general in this country, but I would 
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just like to remind Honourable Members of tbe far-reacliing effects of 
this Bill. Tour Eailways will cost you more ; in spite of heavy liiils 
receiving bounties instead of protective duties, there are a. hundred and 
one items which the Railways will find more expensive workshop repairs, 
renewals, general up-keep, bridges, new works, especially new works. 
Yes, your Railways will cost you more and so freight and passenger rates 
will go up. Tour buildings will cost yon more. Household and niany 
everyday requiremenhs will go up in price. In fact, there \vill a 
marked increase in the cost of many necessities with ihe result that the 
cost of living in this country will advance — an increased <''.ost of living 
which will he felt by all, by tbe ricb, those of moderate means and alsi.) 
by the jioor. 

Tiie Fiscal Commission in its Report, Sir, lay down an in Jniicl ion tliat 
the Tariff Board shouhl watcli generally tlie effects of any tariff policy on 
the cost of living in this country. And I earnestly comuiend this to the 
attention of Governmejit. I believe iliat tbe w'orking of the Iron and 
Steel Company is capable of much retrenchment. I do not iudd with 
G-overiiment interference in commercial undertakings, but I do think that 
this financial aid wdiich is being afforded to tlie Iron and Steel Company 
should be closely watched and should not he allowed to interfere with tlie 
closest supervision by that Cojnpany on its economic workings. Sir, there 
is danger there. Tlie Company is free from opposition in this country 
and I repeat there is danger there. And I recnminend this aspect of pro- 
tection both closely and eaimestly to tlie Government of India. 

Sir, as I have said at the beginning of my remarks, the Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce supports this Bill out of a desire to assist an indus- 
try wdiich has fallen upon bad times fi-om wdiatever cause Cmt may be. 
But in supporting this Bill I do not commit tbe Bombay;' Chamber to a 
policy of jirotectinn. IMth natural resources and supplies at its veiv 
doors, the Tata Iron and Steel Company should be able to set its house in 
order in a very few years and I have every hope that it wdll. If it does 
not, then, Sir, I consider that it would be unwortby of any ccntinueii 
consideration. The Company shouhl train its labour to compete with 
other labour in the world. Tbe mills in India have gone ftVi' in this 
respect, and why should not the Iron and Steel Company do likewise? 
Above all, they nmst treat tlieir luhoiir w'ell and teucii them to take an 
interest in their w'-ork. 

Sir, one word more and I have done. Honourable Me'ubers are aware 
that for the first time in the political history of Great Britain we have a 
Labour Government in power, a Labour Government wdiich las been 
acclaimed by many in this country. What has lieen one of (he first 
actions on tlie part of that Labour Government? It has been to remove 
certain protective duties imposed by its predecessor. That, Sir, is what 
the Labour Government in England thinks of protection. 

The Honouti.4Ble Sie CHARLES INHES (Commerce Member) ; Sir, 
the debate has covered such a wide range that I hope the Conn oil will 
forgive me if I do not attempt to reply to all the points raised and 
if I confine myself to a few material points. First, Sir, if I may do 
so without offence, I should like to congratulate the Council on" the 
high level at which this debate has been maintained, and, in particular, 
I should like to congratulate the la.st speaker, — I believe it was his 
maiden speech — and I am sure we all agree that it was a most excellent 
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speecJa. (Hear, Rear). My little Bill, Sir, las, I am afraid, Iiad a 
somewiiat mixed reception. I tlink I lad detected among tie various 
Members who lave spoken tlree classes. Tlere is first tie ardent pro- 
tectionist. If I were an ardent protectionist. {A Voice: “ Question ’Q 
and if, as I lope will be tie case, tlis Bill is passed to-day in tlis 
Council, I should be tempted to apply to myself words taken from 
Keats’ sonnet when he first read Chapman’s Homer. Tie Council will 
remember that he compared himself to stout Cortez staring at tie 
Pacific witl eagle eyes wlile lis men looked at eacl other with a wild 
surmise. I think, Sir, it would be a very appropriate simile. Here 
to-day my Honourable friend Mr. Bell and my Honourable friend Sir 
Umar Hayat Elan have been looking at one another with a wild 
surmise. But, Sir, I do not claim to be an ardent protectionist. I do 
not set up to be stout Cortez staring at the Pacific with eagle eyes. 
Our policy is the policy of the majority report of the Fiscal Commission, 
not of the rniiiority report. We have not set before ourselves a policy 
of intense industrialisation. We have not set before ourselves a policy 
of indiscriminate protection. Our policy is a policy of discriminating 
protection. Every industry that claims protection must prove its claim. 
It must prove its claim before an impartial tribunal, and tbat tribunal 
is charged with the duty of advising the Government whether the 
balance of advantage lies in admitting tbe claim, or whetlier in the 
interests of the consumer that claim should be rejected. And we claim 
that it is in pursuance of that policy that we have placed this Bill 
before the Legislature. It does not commit either tlie Legislature or 
the Government to a policy of perpetual protection. It is a pure business 
proposition. After inquiry we have decided on the advice of the Tarifi 
Board that this industry requires protection. It requires protection for 
two reasons. In the first place, as my Honourable friend I3r. Macphail 
pointed out, it is very necessary tbat we should preserve tlie existing 
industry. In the second place, there is the desirability in the interests 
of tlie consumer of so ordering our protection that we should attract 
fresh capital into the industry. 

Tlien, Sir, there is another class — there is the ardent free trader. I 
may say at once that I welcome the presence of the ardent free tinder 
in this House as well as in the other House. As my Honourable friend 
Dr, Macphail pointed out, it is one of the advantages of ibis Bill that 
almost for the first time we have brought the free trader out into the 
open in India. For years educated India has heeu clamouring for 
protection. I go further and say that as long as the question of pro- 
tection continued to be discussed in vacuo educated India would have 
continued to clamour for it. But now that that is a concrete proposal 
before the Legislature, some people find; it to their surprise that the 
measui’e for which they have been clamouring for for all these years 
instead of being a boon to them is actually going to injure them. They 
feel that an injustice is being done to them.. Some have attempted to 
blame the Government. But, Sir, I should like to examine very briefly 
the })oints which have been made by my Honourable friend Sir ITmar 
Hayat Khan against this Bill. T must admit, Sir, that I was not able 
fully to follow the sequence of Ms speech — but as far as I could under- 
stand him, he was afraid that the Bill would throw a heavy burden upon 
the agricnlturists and upon the poor in general. Well, Sir, that is 
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a point wliicli was inquired into witli special care by t-lie Tai i..lt Ibnu'd. 
I do not know wlietlier the Honourable Colonel has read the evidence, 
printed in the appendices to the Tariit Board’s Eeport. i.f he hii>. 
he will find that the Tarih Board made a special request to all I..ocai 
Governments that they should get their Directors of Industries to srqrply 
them with a note, particularly on the question how far tin' policy of 
protection proposed for the .steel industry would affect the (■o!isum])tion 
of steel ill the small towns and in agricultural villages, Tlien. llie 
Honourable gentleman will find that as the result of the rtqnuts received 
the Tariff Board came to the deliberate conclusion tluit the dircad elTeci 
on the agriculturist will be almost negligible. They say: — 

“ An increase in the duty on steel liars would tend to raise the cost- of siicii 
steel as the agriculturist ordinarily uses, but that cjuantity is very .■^Jiiail. 11 ali the 
steel bars iiaported into or produced in India were used for no other pur[)()sc tlniu 
to pi'ovide the agricultnrist with steel, the increase in the diny to do per cent, 
would mean an annual burden of 43 lahhs spread over a population of 300 iuillion>. 
We agree with the Director of Industries, Bihar and Orissa, that the direct effect 
of the protection of steel on agriculture is negligible.” 

We know, Sir, that the Honourable Colonel, besides being a stout 
agriculturist, is also a stout soldier, and let me appeal, Sir, from Colonel 
Sir Umar Hayat Hhan, the agriciiltnrist, to Colonel Sir Umar llayat 
IDian, the soldier; let me ask him whether during the Great War it 
would not have been an enormous service to India, to His Uxcelleney 
the Comma iicler-in-Ghief, to the railways, and to the principal industries, 
if vve liad had this iron and steel iiidnstry doiirishing in Ijidia. As it 
was, during the tvar tlie Tata Iron and Steel Oninpany .supplied the 
Government with 2.96,001) ions of steel. Let ns a^siune ili.at, before 
the wmr, it, had attained iG maximum production ol 400,000 tons ot 
steel per year. In that case it could have supplied tlie Government, 
the railways and the irull^strie^ in Lidia, not with 206, (lOO ton,> of steel 
but with 2 million tons of steel; and I think the Honuuralile Meniiier, 
if he "will halaiice, on tlie one hand, this great advantage which, it 
it had really matured, this iron and steel industry wuuild have' afforded 
to India against the comparatively small burden on the agricultnrist, 
if he will do tliat, I do not think that he will liave any doubt whei-t- 
the balance of advantage lies. 

h’inally. Sir, I come to the third class of my critics. Tliey. Sir, are 
ail intermediate class; I might perhaps describe them, in the Honourable 
Dv. Hacphail’s terms, as discriminating tree traders. I think 1 may 
sum up the attitude of my Honourable friend, who represent- the 
Bonihay Chaniher of Cominerce, by saying that he disnli^^ed the Go\-- 
ernmeiit with the Avariiing that they must not do it again. But, Sir, 
I hope that T have already reas.sured liiin. He told us that the Boiuhay 
Chamber ot Oommeree did not siqiport any gemunl jioliey of proteetion, 
and they do not favour any iiidiscriniiiiate prolectiou. That, Sir, i< 
exactly the policy ot Goverinnent, As T have already explaitied, our 
policy is a policy of discriminating protection. While I am dealing 
with the Honourable Member, may I just refer to his question about 
the Uoreign Capital Committee. It was alwtiys my intention, and T 
stated explicitly in the other House, that that Committee should be 
a Committee of the Indian Legi.slature, and I can assure this Council 
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tliat this Goiiiieil will be represented on it. In this class aPo, Sir. 
falls I tbinl; the Honourable Mr. Bell, tbougb bis position requiie- 
rather more explanation. He bad^ Sir, during bis speech, if I naiy .'•ay 
so, niy entire sympatb}-. I can see, Sir, that be was in a, diiiiculi 
position. Heading between the lines of the Honourable Member's speech, 
I think, Sir, he appeared to be a hard-sbelled free-trader; bill, Sii'. 
lie Ava- a bard-shelled free-trader bound down by indruetions 
AArhich AvcM'ii not altogether to his liking. His speech, Sir, Avas an ijidici- 
nieiit of tlie Tata Iron and Steel Company, He said that the Bill 
Avas a Bill for the jArotection of that Company. He said that the 
Com[jany r)Aved the difiiculties in wbieb it fouiicl itself lo mi''manage- 
nient ; and Sir, his conclusion, bis only logical conclusion., should buA'e 
been that Ave should leave the Company to bear tlie conseqnenee'- of 
its owji riiisjuaiiagement, and that we .should not drag in protection io 
bolster up an inefficient industry. But, Sir, the Honourable klember 
did not come to that conclusion; to my astonishment, a,fter haA'ing gol 
to tliat point, he suddenly stated that this Company should be relieA'ed 
of the difficulties in which it finds itself! But, Sir, he is ]>repared to 
assist only on his own terms. He is only prepared to assist, if tlie 
as.-,istance is given, the protection is given, only by way of bounties and 
not by AA’ay of duties. And thus, Sir, the Honourable Membej’ snccess- 
fnliy boxed the compass. He was able to sIioav that lie had great 
sympathy with this great Indian concer]i, and he ended np, to lii^ 
great satisfaction, in being able to oppose the Bill. Kow, Sir, let u^ 
examine the position talcen up by the Honourable Member a little more 
closely. I shoAild like first to make some reference to bis remarks about 
tbe Tariff Board. He criticised the Report of the Tariff Board ratlier 
severely. The Bengal Cliaiuher of Commerce, wbom the Honourable 
Member represents, have stated in their letter to Government on the Bill 
that they desire to congratnlate the members of the Board upon the 
■Report, 'which testifies to the completeness and thoroughness ^ of their 
investigation of the difficult problem which was reniittecl to it. ’ 

Then, Sir, the Honourable Member criticized the compositioii of the 
Board ; he Avanted to knoAv why we had no business men on Ihe Board. 
The answer to that question, Sir, is very simple. A first-clas.‘^ ])usi.nes> 
man or eA*en a second-class business man is a very expensive article; it is 
a far more expensive article than the Government of India can afford; 
and, Sir, if it is a question of having a first-class Civilian or a tbird- 
rate ffiisiness men, I Avonld plump eA^ery time for tlie first-class civilian. 
But, Sir, let ns go back to tbe burden of the Honourable Menilier's com- 
plaint. His complaint is that AA’e are going io assist this indusliy by 
way of 2)rote<-tive duties ralber than by wu\" of ])Oiinties, WMl, Sii*. it 
is always easy to make out an extremely attractive ease if you are alloAved 
to j)roceed fimn your ovvn premises, and my first (pia’rrel AviUi ilie 
Houonrable !Memhei’ is that I am not prepared to ac'cept bis premises. 
Ilis preiiu>es Avere that this Bill is a Bill for the proiectiou of the ^'a^a 
Iron and Steel Company. I deny that ab-solntelv. The Honourable 
Alember complained that the Bill Was being rushed through the 
Legislature. T should not haA-e taken veiw much notice of that state- 
ment exceiit for the fact ' that it seems to me that the Honourable 
Member had not had time really to study the Report in the way in AAdiich 
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it slioiild have been studied. If lie will turn to tbe Report, to paragrapli 
•3,2 of it, be will find tliat tlie object of tbe Tariff Board (and I may say 
tbat tbe object of tbe Government of India also is perfectly clearly 
stated in tliis Bill), was not merely tbe preservation of tbe industry as 
it exists at present. 


“ Its remoter, iDiit equally important, object m to attract capital to tbe industry 
and ijroniote the development of India’s natural resources.” 

Therefore, Sir, I am not able to accept tbe premises from wbicb tbe 
Honourable Member argues. I will proceed. Hor am I able to accept 
bis scheme for bounties. I admit that, as the Honourable M.'ember 
developed it, it seemed an extremely attractive scbeme. He pointed 
oui that the protective duties wbicb\ve propose will cost tbe country 
about a crore and a half a year and be developed a scbeme of bounties 
which, according to him, would cost the country 52 lakhs in the first 
year, 78 lakhs in the second year and 104 lakhs in tbe third year. 
Xow, Sir, I do not accept those figures. I do not accept those figures as 
•stating precisely what tbe country would pay. I myself have" worked 
out my own caloulatioiis. I wuil say exactR bow I have worked them 
out. I have adopted the bounties on rails proposed b^r the Tariff- Board. 
I have takeii tbe same figure as the Bengal Chamber, of (jpmmerce as 
■the bounty on other steel, and I have added bounties on wagons. How, 
the [)oint I w’isb to make is this. If these bounties are going to be 
effective it must be obvious to the Honourable Member and to this 
Council tbat the Tata production -udll displace an equal amount of im- 
ported si eel. That, I think, is perfectly obvious. On that amount of 
imporied steel we now get a revenue of 10 per cent, ad valorem, and 
therefore not only will you have to pay these bounties but ^’ou will also 
have a considerable loss of revenue ov.dug to tbe amount of imported 
sieel displaced by tbe Tata production. 27ow, Sir, if you look at the 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce's scheme in this w'ay, you will find 
it a very difi’erent matter. The bounties in tbe first year will cost yon 
^ 94 lakhs of rupees, in tbe second year 120 lakhs 

of rupees, and in tbe third ^^ear 135 lakhs of 
ru})ees. Hor, Sir, will tbe burden on the consumer be merely represented 
by these figures? I would be prepared to admit that they would be 
represented by those figures if nn* friend tbe Honourable Mr. Me Watters 
liad a large sui-plus and could provide the mone}’ for those bounties 
from that surplus. But if these additional monies for tbe bounties have 
to be raised by taxation, then it is almost certain that tbat 
taxation -would lay a" heavier burden on the consumer than 
the amount of money it would bring in to tbe coffers of tbe Govern- 
ment. Tbat I think is almost a truism. And, if you look nt it in 
this way, I doubt whether there wx)uld be very much diffoj-euce beiween 
the cost of a bounty scbeme and tbe ('ost of a protective duly scheme. 
Moreover, tbe bounties have got ibis disadvantage. They have not got 
i.lio same element of ])ermanence. They have not got tbe same guarantee 
of continuity of policy wdiidi duties liave. A bounty is all very -eve’ll 
if yon merely wish to pull an existing industry out of a difficulty. It 
is there tbat'lMr. Bell and myself differ fundamentally, Tbat is not our 
object. Our object is a higher and bigger one than ibat. We wish not 
only io pull an existing industiT out of a difficulGj, but we wish to 
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w tiexe js xne liovernment to set 
rFiZZt my a.ll™Ta? tTrX S trtf 

Again, Sir, lie said; 


If tliere must be assistance of some kind for steel, we slioiild certainlv fovonn 
f preference to protective duties, and it would then be Si somebndl ir 
authority to explain to us how it would be possible to find the money.” 

Well, Sir, I do not know wlietlier the Honourable Member has found 
some auihonty to explain that to him. I certainly hare not. 

Chamber of Commerce gave evidence 
befoie the . and Board in December last they had to riile^ont then the 
question oi oounties on the ground of the impossibilitv of findiim anv 
money. But I find now. Sir, that they have disposed of tliat^euH? 

-ri- £7;:Sii 

appeared to be at the t me when the report was written, l^e mSmml 
■jneo been balanced, and the financial situation may be iustly said to have 4usihlv 
?irF;, 'h "r/"" to ««,c™.mittee'af the chX- to CmprSth 

to provide the money required, although they readily 
arJviiovltrdg. ,]i;it, Wien writing their memorandum of 24th Noyemher tbph 

rogardel smh a proposal as being then out of the question.” ’ ’ 


Sir, I know_the Seerefixry of the Bengal Chamber and I yield to 
r Kis talents. And, Sir, I can see him stroking 

w ■ that sentence ami saying to himself: 

IS the best I can do. ” And T think 
Sir 1 iliink It IS a hit thin. Sir Basil Blackett during the March'Sess?on 
explained ilini owing to the reduction of the .salt tax to Es 1-4-0 he 
was nfraid that we would begin the year 1925-26 with a deficit of 'two 
crores of rupees I ihiiik, Sir, that the Bengal Cdiamher of Cornmi^e 
must have forgotten the statement when they wrote that sentence. 


irtdl S‘ir, I am nfraid the conclusion is quite inevitable. We Inve 
d!scusso.|^]u.s question and we have examined it from every noinf^ of 
view . y, e nave delinitely come to the conclusion that we cannot nossildy 
devise a^sy.nem or bounty which, we can finance. We have airiyed at 
ine conclusion that, if we are to assist this steel industry at all —and' I 
.hink 1 may say after listening to the speeches to-day that it is the 
view of mast of the Members of this Council that the steel industry miu^t 
he assrsieci—then there is no e.scape from the other conclusion that it 
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imi^ be doue in tlie maimer we propose; tliai is io say, by ihe limiled 
'system of bounties supplemented by these protective duties. 

I do not tliink I have any more to say, Sir. lint 1 Jo jiope Ibai x 
muv vtlv upon tlie Mipport of tin; Council of Slate ni putiinw' inrouga 
il.i- vovr aiiKwilt Bill. The Milijeel has heeu fbsciisse.l or iiwo h. pasf 
The Bill has been hrfore Iho oomitiT mr ihe las! six \v«4s J ,ias ik lii 
.. ihoiissed in Ihe fullest po.ssihle detail in another j.lare and hop. hn , 
ilmi th.. Conni'il of State ndll support the (joTerinoent ni the nuasui. . 

' Tub H'oxoi-iunT.E tub r.UKSTT)ENT: The .|Uoslion is: 

consideration. 

The iiiotiou was lulopted. , 

Some amendments were moved, imdiiding' one by Mr. imwn to .be 
eilect that tlie Bill sliould not apply to the Province of Burma; bill non 
of these was adopted. 

The HoHorEAELE the PBESTDENT : The (lue^lioii is : 

“Tint the -Bill to provide for the fostering and develounieut of the steel 
industryln tnda, as passed hy the Legislative Assemhly, be passed. 


The motion wai? adopted. 
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2nd June 1924. 

ARB,ESTS UNDER BENGAL REGULATION III OE 1818. 

llo8. '"Mr. K. G. Heogy : (1) Has the attention of Governiuent hfon 
chaAMi to Aie statements made by Counsel while moving the Calcutta HDIi 
Court on the April 1924, under section 491 of the cSde 

He sSsic^s' I^B 

(2) Is it a fact : 

(«) that immediately after they came out of court upon the pro 
nouncemeut of the order of their acquittal, theCaid Lien, 
were arrested by certain police officers under the direction Tf 

an As.sistant Commissioner of the Calcutta Police ; 

(b) that on being asked, the said police officers stated that the said 

forepersons were bemg arrested under Bengal Eegulatiou hi 

(c) that tpreupon the said persons asked for the production of var- 

rante. aud the pohoe officers stated that they had no warD^^^^^ 

(d) that the police officers finally stated that the arrests i 

under section 04 of the Code of Criminal Procedure. 

(3) Have Government any authoritv to order nersnus in hr. . i 
with a tuew to imprisonment under B'engal Eeguktion III of ISisAvith 

Are Government advised that warrants of commitmeut mori . 4 - 

2 of Bengal Regulation III of 1818, issued to the 
dency Jail in Calcutta directing him to receive into custody the fonr^w 
mentioned m the preceding questions, constituted sufficient author 
Calcutta Police to arrest them ? aiitJioiily lor the 

(5) (a) Were the proceedings initiated in the case of the s-nVI in.,.. 
by the Governor General in Council, under Bengal Reaula io HI 
uimng the pendency of their trial in the Court of Sessions or on its tejiinm 
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(6) If the said proceedings were initiated on the termination of the said 
trial : 

(i) on which date and at what hour were warrants of cominitmeiit 

issued under Section 2 of Bengal Kegiilation III of ISIS ; 

(ii) at what place, by whom, on which date and at what hour were 

the warrants signed, and 

(hi) to whom were the warrants sent, and at what place, on which 
date and at what hour were they received by him ? 

(h) On Avhich of the following three grounds, mentioned in the preamble 
of Bengal Begiilation III of ISIS, was action determined to be tnlven against 
the said persons : 

(a) that there may not be sufficient ground to institute aiiv judicial 
proceedings ; 

{h) that such proceedings may not be adapted to the nature of the 
case ; or 

(c) that such proceedings may for other reasons be iinadvisable or 
improper ? 

The Hononrahio Sir Al8x,?.nd3r Muddiman : I have seen u reimit of 
the statements referred to. The persons concerned \vore arrested in the cir- 
cumstances detailed in the question but it is not a fact that the police said 
that they had no warrants or that the arrests were made under section 54 
of the Code of Criminal Procedure. The warmnts v'ere directed to the Super- 
intendent of the Jail and were not ]U‘oduced. The Eegulation mnlces no specific 
prescription as to the manner in which any person, against whom a warrant 
under the B,egiilation is issued, is fo be received into custody but the question 
of the power bo arrest under this E.egulation has, I understand, been answered 
judicially in the altirmative. The vrarrant.s issued belore the commencement 
of the trial in the Court of Sessions but fueir execution was stayed and the poini^ 
raised in part 5 (6) of the question do not therefore arise. Tin? \rarr;uvo 
were originally issued with special regard to the considerations recited in 
(6) and (c) of part G of the fpestion, but without ])rejudice to the que.stion 
of instituting judicial proceedings if this course were dc‘emod advi, sable. 

BIr. K. Cb NcOgw : Ma}^ I knovr wliy these warrants were n-:»t i.ssued bof >re 
the persons were arrested and placed on their trial ? 

^ The Hoaoufahle Sit Alaxander ; My information is that the 

warrants were issued. 

X€r. K. Cl. Heogy : Will the Honourable Member give rhe date of thr 
warrants ? 

Tiin Honourable Sir I must have notice ofrliat. 

Mr. IL 0, Noogy ; If judicial proceedings were not considered ad'v'is- 
able at tlie time, why were these proceedings instituted at all ? 

The Eonourabio Sir Alexautler Mudclmiar* : 1 have already explained 
that the warrants were issued without prejudice to the question of instituting 
judicial proceedings, that is, without prejudice to tiial on a particular 
charge. 
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_K. C. Feogy : Is it usual for Government "to issue warrants under 
itegulation III of 1818 in anticipation of tiie decisions of judicial courts ? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : The warrants in question 
were issued before the trial in the Sessions Court commenced and were 
not issued solely on grounds connected with the charge there brought. 

Mr. A. ^ Rangaswamy Iyengar : May I know why Government should 
have thougnt fit that a man should be put on trial before the courts and also 
be interned without the issue of warrants ? 

The Honourable gh Alexander Muddiman : It was to avoid the neces- 
sity of interning them that the trial was undertaken. 

Mr. A. Rangaswamy Iyengar : Am I to take it that in all cases where 
the itml proves abortive it is the policy of the Government to do without a 

the^o^vmnnimt Alexander Muddiman : That is not the policy of 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy : Will the Honourable Member give the reference to 
the judicial decision ? o . 

Mem W wf™ Alexander Muddiman: I tMnk the Honorable 


B,' — Services. 

30th May, 192i. 

establishment of a public services commission in INDIA 

BTC. 

1 Baiiadur M. Ramachandra Rao : (a) Will the Govern- 

mSiot 1 whether the establishment of a Public Services Gom- 
been cmi IS Government of India Act has. 

taken ? whether any action in this direction is intended to be- 

to eSh^ofi Government be pleased to state w^hat effect has been given 
and made in paragraphs 14, 15, 16, 17, 18 and 20 

admiI“of ^ Crewe C„n,mittee Eeport on the Home 

ber^s reteedTrf’rt Muddiman : («) The Honourable Mem- 

Ded pS House by my predecessor to Sir 

The desiiaMitw Ho. 162 on the 12th February 1923. 

vision^! of Eublic Services Commission under the Pro- 

conueNon trir'tf Goyernmeut of India Act will be considered in 

on tWs ^ of the Eoyal Commission on Seryicos 
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(b) In the second part of the question I am asked for information as to 
the extent to which certain recommendations of the Crewe Committee have 
been given effect to. I would preface my remarks by the observation that 
the Eeport of the Crewe Committee is dated June 1919. The Government 
of India Bill of 1919 had been introduced in Parliament, but the Joint Select 
Committee had not then begun to sit. That is, the recommendations in the 
Eeport were made on the basis of the amendments to the Government of 
India Act contained in the Bill introduced in Parliament in 1919. That 
Bill was based upon the proposals in the Montagu-Chelmsford Eeport modified 
according to later recommendations of the Government of India, which were 
based largely ux)on the opinions elicited in India by the jmblication of the 
Eeport. I now take the recommendations of the Crewe Committee contained 
in the paragraphs mentioned in the question and as summarised in paragraph 35. 

(i) 'Paragm'ph 14 . — This recommendation was made with reference to 
the proposal in paragraphs 277 and 279 of the Montagu Chelmsford Eeport 
as to the constitution of the Council of State and the methods of securing 
that essential Government legislation should be carried. As the Honour- 
able Member is aware, those proposals were not finally accepted. Under 
those proposals any certification of legislation would have been by the Gover- 
nor General in Council. So far as certification of legislation under the provi- 
sions of section 67-B of the Government of India Act is concerned, the 
certification is by the Governor General, and this is, therefore, a matter in which 
the Governor General in Council is not primarily concerned. The Governor 
General in Council is, however, aware that the Secretary of State has intimated 
that in this matter he prefers to rely on the discretion of the authority concerned 
as to whether there shall be any report for his previous approval before certi- 
fication is resorted to rather than to issue rigid instructions. 

(ii) Paragraphs 15 and 76*.— The Crewe Committee apparently in these 
paragraphs contemplated the growth of a convention under which, when the 
Government of India were in agreement with the majority of the non-official 
Members of the Legislative. Assembly, which would presumably under the Act 
as finally passed be'interpreted as applying to non-official Members of both 
Chambers of the Indian Legislature, the Secretary of State would save in excep- 
tional circumstances assent to their joint decision. I invite a reference by the 
Honourable Member to the later pronouncements on the same question con- 
tained in the Eeport of the Joint Select Committee in their remarks on clause 
33 of the Bill of 1919 and on the Euie under section 33 of the Act of 1919. 
As regards these proposals the Honourable Member is no doubt aware of the 
fiscal convention which is in course of being or is established. Tliat may be 
regarded as the extent of the definite action talcen upon these proposals. 

(iii) Paragraph 17 . — I will attempt to give such information as is avail- 
able in regard to the proposals in this paragraph in m}'' reply to the Honourable 
Member’s next question which raises this point in a more detailed form. 

(iv) Paragraph IS . — With the exception below the position as regards 
this recommendation is the same as regards the recommendations in para- 
graphs 15 and 16 of the report. Under clause (7) in rule 1 of the. Provincial 
Audit Resolution relating to expenditure on provincial reserved subjects, 
when the cost of a revision of permanent establishment exceeds Es. 5 lakhs 
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a year the sanction of the Secretary 
_oi fetate in Council is not required if a Eesolution recommending the charge's 
IS passed by the Legislatiye Council. This is a definite delegation of the powers 
ot Ifie becretary ot btate in Council in conformity ^yith the principle recommend- 
ed by the Crewe Committee. ^ 

o ^b.—If the Honourable Member will refer to such provi- 

.sions ot the Government of India Act as are contained in section sub- 

wii fill] + ’ section 69, .sub-section (1). he 

since the parsing ot the Government of India Act of 1919 in which His Maiesty 
111 Council has .Mgmhed his disallowance of any Act of the Indian Legislature 
In the only case to whmh the provisions of section 67-B, siib-sectioS (2) re- 
.■gaiting the absent of His Majesty in Council applied, such assent was, in fact 
-acooided in the Order of His Majesty in Council published in the Notification 
+h=> 96t/A^Tl923 Legislative Department No. 77, dated 


C. — Iiscliaiis Overseas. 


4fh, 5th, 6th June, 1924. 

RECENT RIOTS IN BRITISH GUIANA. 

-..r ®- A. Natesan: (a) Have the Government 

in official inf ormatton regarding the recent riots in British Guiana 

in which a number of Indians were fired at, wounded and killed ? 

not ‘p GoTO-nment aware that the British Guiana Government have 

0 ^^ fnlhh f P'^^ogcs, and that insistence 

of the reasim f” riotP *® 

The Honourable Sii* Narasimlia Sarma : An inquiry into the circimi- 
stancesof the not has been ordered by the British Guiana Government 
and begmn on the 7th April. Th e results of this inquiry have not yet been com- 
municated to the Government of India, and it is not possible^tlierefore to 
gue an aiitlioiitative version of the causes of the riot and all the incidents 

M 1 ^ ^Pwhart labourers in George Town on 31st 

March and tnat on the following day there was disorder in the city The 
Pi-e^t recurrence of trouble issued a pro- 
damation piohibiting assemblies and crowds. The events of the Lst April 
.it need excitement among Indian labourers on the plantations across the 
among wdiom there was evidently dissatisfaction with regard to the wa^rec; 
on wvf some trouble on the 2nd April but the kt 

- t-11 in hand. _ On the 3rd a large crowd composed mainly of Indians 

mm some negroes and including men, women and chilLn marched in proces- 
sion towards George Town. They were stopped at Penitence Bridge and 
asked to disperse. The authorities, however, offered to let a deputation of 

N 2 
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five Indians and five negroes enter tlie town. Tlie crowd, it is understood, 
would not disperse. Tlie Kiot Act was read but evidently without effect, and 
the police were attacked with stones and sticks. It would appear that a. 
crowd had also collected at the rear of the police in the town, and finding them- 
selves menaced both in front and behind the police opened fire. 11 Indians 
and 1 negro were killed and 16 Indians and 5 negroes were wounded. Among 
the killed were 2 women and a boy of 15. 

A Commission to inquire into and report on the conditions of employ- 
ment and rates of wages paid to stevedores, wharfmen and other labourers 
engaged in the loading and imloading of vessels has also been appointed. 

”tL Honourable Mr. G. A. Natesan ; Is the Honourable Member 
aware that it is distinctly alleged that one of the causes of the riots referi'ed to 
recently is due to the very low wages that Indians are getting there ? 

The Honourable Sir Harasimha Sarma : It would seem that some 
time ao-o, somewhere about December 1923, it was represented to the 
Govermnent that there was a fair margin of 25 per cent, above the cost of 
living. The British Guiana Government have had no definite representations 
made to them before the riots with regard to the inadecj^iiacy of the wages, but 
from the information that the Government of India have it would appear that, 
there was dissatisfaction, as I have already stated, as to the adequacy of the 
wages and that seems to have been one of the causes of the arrangement of 
this procession which led to these unfortunate results. 

The Honourable Mr. G. A. Natesan : Is the Honourable Member 
aware, apart from the question of very low wages, that people are finding 
it exceedingly difiiciilt to return to India as the cost of passages has risen 
considerably and according to the agreement arrived at the aiithonties will 
not give the people the lower rate of passage which they are entitled to 1 
The Honourable Sir Narasimha Sarma : It is true that the cost 
of passages had risen recently, but the Government of India cannot agree with 
the statement that the British Guiana Government are not doing their duty- 
in providing facilities for repatriation in the manner suggested. 

The Honourable Mr. G. A. Natesan : Is ^ the Honourable Member 
aware that there have been complaints by the Indians that the British Giiiana. 
authorities are putting a strange interpretation on the clause regarding their 
duty to help to repatriate at the rate at which they were originally taken, 
there. 

The Honourable Sir Narasimha Sarma : There is evidently a difference, 
of opinion as to tire construction that ought to be placed upon tlie- 
original rules and some dissatisfaction has been expressed. The Govern- 
immt of India will try to ascertain what the exact position is at present. 

The Honourable Mi*. G. A. Natesan : One more supplementary- 
question, Sir. Arc the Government of India aware that very ^recently one 
of the leading English newspapers in British Guiana named the “ Oh-ronicle^ _ 
has published a report that the Indian Association at a public meeting he >d 
under the presidency of the Deputy Mayor have declared that they are strong- 
ly opposed to emigration in view of the recent riots and fall in wages and tiie-: 

' difficulty of finding steamers to get back to India. 
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The Honourable Sir Narasimha Sarma : The Government of India’s 
attention has not been drawn to that report and they would be obliged 
if the Honourable Member will furnish them -with a copy. 

The Honourable Mr. G. A. Natesan : I have got a telegram on the 
subject. 

The Honourable Sir Dr. Deva Prasad Sarvadhibary : Has not the whole 
siibj ect of wages and allied matters which is raised in these questions been 
considered recently by the departmental committee, the duty of which is to 
consider these matters ? If so, vrhat has been the result ? How does that 
reflect on the question of further facilities for emigration that the British Guiana 
deputation sought for recently ? 

The Honourable Sir Narasimha Sarma : The question was investigated 
by the Standing Emigration Committee, and a reco nmendation has been 
made to the Government of India that an officer should be deputed 
to British Guiana to ascertain the exact position with regard to wages, with 
regard to sanitary conditions and the improvements that are being effected in 
the Colony by the Government. The Government of India have reached no 
conclusion on the subject and would not and cannot proceed in the matter 
further unless they know the result of the inquiry into the causes of riots which 
is being instituted at the instance of the British Guiana Government. 

The Honourable Saiyid Ra^a Ali : As regards the reply of the Honourable 
Member to part (a) of Mr. Natesan’s question .No, 253, namely, that a 
Commission had been appointed (but its report has not been received) to 
inquire into the causes of the riot, will the Honourable Member be pleased to 
state as to wherefrom he has got the information on the, basis of which he gave 
some of the facts to this Council relating to the said riot ? 

The Hon:)urable Sir Narasimha Sarma : A preliminary report has been 
furnished to the Colonial Office by the Government of British Guiana. It 
was communicated to the India Office who communicated it to the Govern- 
ment of India and I have based my statements on the strength of that com- 
munication. The Government have stated that an inquiry is being instituted 
and certainly therefore we shall have to await the results of the inquiry in order 
to ascertain really what the facts were. 

The Honourable Br. Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary : Is the House to 
understand that no earlier and more direct news about this riot was available 
except through the Colonial Office and the India Office. 

The Honourable Sir Narasimha Sarma : The Government of India have 
-no other means of ascertaining as to what took place in that Colony except 
Tthroiigh the India Office and the Colonial Office. 


9th June, 192i, 

Shooting op Indians in Bbitish Guiana. 

1364. * Mr. Chaman Lai: Will Government furnish thb House vdth 
complete information regarding the recent shootings of Indians i.n British 
•Guiana? 



Emigration to East Africa. 

2G2. Th.8 Honourable Mr. Gr, A. Natesan ; Will the Government of 
India give figures of Indians going out as deck passengers by the B. I. S. N. 
steamers from Bombay and Borbunder during each year from 1919 to 1924- 
to Mombassa and returning each year from Mombasa 

The Honourable Sir Narasimha Sarnia : A statement is laid on the 
table. 


Mr. J. W. Bhore : With your permission, Sir, I will read the statement- 
made by the Honourable Sir Narasimha Sarma in reply to a similar question 
in the Council of State on the 4th June last : 

“An inquiry into the circumstances of the riot has been ordered by the British Guiana 
Government and began on the 7th April. The results of this inquiry have not yet been com- 
municated to the Government of India- and it is not possible, therefore, to give ail authoritative 
version of the causes of the riot and all the incidents connected with it . From information wdiich 
has so far been received it would appear that there was a strike of wharf labourers in George 
Town on the 31st March and that on the following day there was disorder in the eity. The autho- 
rities restored order but to prevent recurrence of trouble issued a proclamation prohibiting as- 
semblies and crow'ds. The events of the 1st April produced excitement among Indian labourers 
on the plantations across the river among whom there was evidently dissatisfaction with regard 
to the wages they were receiving. There was some trouble on the 2nd April, but the situation 
was well in hand. On the 3rd a large crowd composed mainly of Indians and some Negroes 
and including men, women and children marched in procession towards George Town. They 
were stopped at Penitence Bridge and asked to disiier.se. The authorities, however, offered 
to let a deputation of five Indians and five Negroes enter the towm. The crowd, it is under- 
stood, ivould not disperse. The Riot Act was read but evidently without effect, and the police 
w'ere attacked mth stones and sticks. It would appear that a croivd had also collected at th e 
rear of the police in the town, and, finding themselves menaced both in front and behind, tlie 
police opened fire. 11 Indians and one Negro were killed and 16 Indians and five Negroes were 
wounded. Among the killed were two women and one boy of 15. A commission to inquire- 
into and report on the conditions of employment and rates of wages paid to stevedores, wharf- 
men, and other labourers engaged in the loading and unloading of vessels has also bee® 
aiipohited.” 

Pandit Shamlal Hehrn : May I inquire whether the Government are 
aware that Sir Joseph Nunan in a private talk with Mr. Shanilal Nehru said 
that the firing was not justified. 

Mr. J. W. Bhore : No, Sir. ^ 

Mr. : The Honourable Member is not expected to know what 

passed between an Honourable Member of this House and another gentle- 
man in a private talk. 

Mr. Chamaii Lai : Who was responsible for the shooting, Sir, ?' 

Mr. J. W. Bhore : I have no information on that point, Sir. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : Will the Honourable Member kindly obtain, 
information and lay it before the House ? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore : I have said an inquiry has been made by the British 
Guiana Government, and when the result of that inquiry is known, I shall 
be very bappy to let any Honourable Member, who desires information., 
have it. 
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Statement showing the number of dech passengers who travelled frorn Bombay or PorbunJer to 

Mo mbassa and bach during the years 1919 to 192i. 


Year. 

No. of passengers 
from Bombay or 
Porbunder 
to Mombassa. 

No. of passengers 
from Momba,ss.a to 
Bombay or 
Porbunder. 

1919 

4049 

2844 

1920 

5758 

3887 

1921 

1925 

5618 

1922 

3116 

3999 

192.3. ' 

4140 

37.53 

1924. . . . 

575 

658 

(January to February) 



Total 



19,563 

20,759 


D. — ^Reforms. 


27th May, 1924. 

Lord Olivier’s Speech in the House oe Lords. 

262. Bli’. A. Rangaswami Iyengar : (a) Will the Government of India 
be pleased to state whether an}’ consultations have taken place in pursuance 
of the statement made by Lord Olivier in the House of Lords on 26th Feb- 
ruary last in the following passage : 

His Majesty’s Government, while they are open to consider any practical 
proposals, are not yet satisfied as to what may be the best means for establish- 
ing that closer contact and better understanding that is so manifestly desir- 
able. Some means of arriving at that closer contact must, they are convinced 
be sought, and they hope after due consultation with the Government of India 
to be able with the lecast avoidable delay to decide upon the means they will 
desire to adopt.” 

(6) If so, have any and if so what steps been taken to give effect to the 
intentions of the Secretary of State ? 

(c) If no stejjs have been taken, when are such steps proposed to be taken ? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman ; (a), (b) and (c). The 

Honourable Member is referred to the Communiques issued on the 16th and 
23rd May copies of which are annexed. 


PRESS comaiuniquE. 

The Governor General in Council, with, the approval of the Secretary of State in Council' 
has (.iecidecl to appoint a Cominitte3 consisting of official and repiesentative iKUi-otiicial' 
members— ■ 

(1) to inquire into the difficulties arising from, or defects inherent in, the working of 

the Government of India Act and the Rules thereunder ; and 

(2) to investigate the feasibility and desirability of securing remedies for .such difficultie.'s 

or defects, consistent with the structure, policy and jmrpose of the Act, 
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In) bjf action taken under the Act and the Rules, or 

(6) by such amendments of the Act as appear necessary to rectify any administrative 
imperfections, 

2. The pei’sonnel of the Committee and the date and place of sitting will be announced 
later. Invitations are about to be issued to certain prominent non-officials. 

3. A memorandum summarising the legal and constitutional possibilities of securing re- 
medies for difficulties arising from or defects inherent in the working of the Government of 
India Act and the Rules thereunder by action taken under the Act and Puules is being prepared 
and will be connniinicated to the Committee for its guidance. Tliis memorandum will be based 
on the report submitted by the Committee appointed by His Excellency the Viceroy, the per- 
sonnel of which has already been announced and which has been occupied for some time in 
examining the constitutional position. 

4. As already announced Local Governments have been addressed on the subject and any 
proposals received from Local Governments will be referred to the Committee fpt examinatiorg 

5. Tire Committee will be empowered to receive written representations and if necessary 
to hear oral exjdanations upon them. It will report to the Governor General in Counc’’. 

Some Depariment, 
iSimlu, the 23rd May, 1924. 


4th June, 1924. 

Committee Appointed by the British Cabinet to consider Indian 

;■ AEPAIRS. , 

122G. '•■'Mr. Devaki Prasad Sinha : (a) Have tlie Government of India 
received details of information regarding tlie Committee appointed by tbe 
Cabinet to consider Indian affairs, whicb formed the subject matter of a ques- 
tion asked by Dr. H. S. Gour on the 10th of March 1924 ? Did Government 
receive any communication on this subject after the answer to the aforesaid 
question was given by Sir Malcolm Hailey ? 

(6) Who ai‘e the members of this Committee and what are the purposes 
and functions of this Committee ? 

(c) Has this Committee had any consultation or communication with any 
member of the Secretary of State’s Council or ary non-official public men, 
or public bodies 

(d) Are Government prepared to lay on the table all correspondence bet- 
■ween the Government of India and the Secretary of State on this subject ? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : The Cabinet Committee 
on Indian Affairs is one of several Cab net Committees appointed by His 
Majesty’s Government in accordance with the recognised procedure to deal with 
matters of current departmental administration. Such Committees, for ex- 
ample, have been appointed to deal with home affairs, unemployment and hous- 
ing. The composition of these Committees is confined to Members of the Cabi- 
net with the occasional ad hoc inclusion of other Ministers or officials. The 
Membej'ship is not disclosed unless for special reasons the Cabinet so directs. 
Their piu-poses and functions are to investigate and to keep in touch Avitli deve- 
lopments of the more important sections of administrative problems and as 
occasion may require to report their conclusions to the Cabinet for final deci- 
sion. Tile action taken by such committees is for the assistance of the Cabi- 
net alone and is not made public unless the Cabinet so directs after taking a 
final decision thereon. 

Mr. Devaki Prasad Sinha : Is it the Secretary of State for India who 
prepares the agenda tor the business to be discussed by this Committee or 
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do the members of the Committee have a right independent of the Secretary 
of State to bring any subject before them for discussion ? Can the Honourable 
the Home Member give us any information in regard to that matter 

The HonouraMe Sir Alexander Muddiman : 1 have given the House 
a very full answer in the matter, which is clearly not within my cognisance. 
I have no information on the matter. 


SOtJi May, 1924. 

Percentage of Votes polled at the General Elections for the Legts - 
LATiVE Assembly in 1920 and 1923, respectivei.y, 

1103. Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh ; Will the Government be pleased to 
give a statement shoving, Province by Province, the percentage of electoro 
who voted at elections for the Legislative Assembly in the general elections 
of 1923 and 1920 ? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : I lay on the table a 
statement giving the information asked for, and, as the matter may be of 
general interest, I have also included in the statement similar information 
regarding the provincial Legislative Councils. For more detailed informa- 
tion regarding the first general election the Honourable Member is referred 
to the return presented to Parliament (Command Paper 1261), a copy of 
which is in the Library of this House. 


'.Percentage of electors who voted in contested constituencies of the Legislative Council and the Legis- 
lative Assembly during the general elections of 1920 and- 1923. 


Province. 

GeNEIUL EliEGTIOJf, 1920. 

General Election, 1923. 

Legislative 

Council. 

Legislative 

Assembly. 

Legislative 

Council. 

Legislative 

Assembly. 

Madras 

25 

'I 


36-3 

40-9 

Ponibay ..... 

34-9 



48-1 

38-4 

Bengal . , . . . . 

33-4 



39 

41 

'United Pro vinees .... 

33 



■42-2 

44-3 

Punjab ... 

32-2 



49-3 

60-3 

Bihar and Orissa . . . . 

39-7 


- 25 

52’3 

44*1 

'Central Provinces . . . . 

22*5 



57-7 

44-1 

Assam . . , , ' . 

24-2 



: . 42-1 

44 

.Burma . . . . . 





23*3 

^ Delhi . . ... 





30 

Ajmer-Merwara 





74-5 


■i 
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Mr. K. Ahmed : Are the, Gcjvernment aware that the Swarajist volunteers 
misled voters, so that particular candidates, who were not candidates of theirs, 
were not voted for by the general juiblio ? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : I suggest that the question 
might be addressed m another direction. 


SOth May, 192i. 


drEJECT IN RECARD TO WHICH RECOURSE IS HAD TO PREVIOUS CONSULTATION 

WITH THE Secretary op State for India instead of obtaining his 
PREVIOUS Sanction. 


1125. Diwan Bahadur M. Ramachandra Eao ; With reference to the' 
recommendation ol the Crewe Committee in paragraph 17 of the report that 
“ the principle of previous consultation should be substituted in all cases 
where the previous sanction of the Secretary of State in Council has hithertO' 
been recjuired ” that the Secretary of State “ should revise the list of subject? 
on which he requires such previous consultation ” and that the above recom- 
mendations should apply “ to all projects both Legislative and Financial 
subject to reservations that may be necessary for the proper discharge of the 
Secretary of State’s ministerial responsibilities, will the Government be- 
pleased to make a statement as to the extent to which each of the above re- 
commendations has been carried into effect, and to state the subjects, if any, 
in regard to wliich tlm Government of India are now consulting the Secre- 
tary of State in Council instead of obtaining his previous sanction ? 


The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : In the paragraph in ques- 
tion of the Repoi't of the CVewe Committee, it was indicated clearly that 
the proposal only related to legislative, and financial projects. 

In regard to aflministrative questions, there were not and are not now any 
formal restrictions on tlie powers of the Government of India. A reference to^ 
the Secretary of State continues to be made on questions which are understood 
to be specially im])ortant from the administrative point of view. 

Ill regard to legislative projects the present position will be explained by 
my friend, the Honourable Sir Henry Moncrieff Smith when replying to the 
Honourable Member’s Question No. 1127. 

, As regards financial projects, no action on the lines recommended by the 
Crewe Committee has been taken. In lieu of such action, the Secretary of 
State in Council has, however, made a considerable relaxation of his control 
by the definite delegations wdiich are contained in the Central and Provincial 
Audit Resolution so iar as expenditure from Central Revenues and expenditure 
on xiro^ducial reserved subjects are concerned, and in Schedule III to the Devo- 
lution Rules in regard to expenditure on transferred subjects. 

The Audit Resolutions referred to, with the aiiiendments made thereto 
from time to time, have been published in the Gazette of India. A copy 
of the Resolution, as amended to date, wiU, however, be supplied to the Honour- 
able Member by the Home Department if he so desires. 
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Diwan Balmdur M. Ramacliandra Rao : I have a copy of the Audit 
Resolution as amended to date. But may I ask, Sir, if there has been any 
advance with regard to financial devolution since the reforms have been in- 
troduced ? Bo far as I can see, the position is exactly the same as it was be- 
fore. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : That is a question Ob opinion,. 
I think, rather of fact. 

Diwan Bahadur M. Ramachandra Rao : May I ask, Sir, in what respects 
the Government of India now posses.s more powers vdth regard to financial 
matters than they did before the Audit Resolutions were issued 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : I think I have drawn 
the Honourable Member’s attention to the Audit Resolutions which do in- 
volve some delegation. Whether he considers delegation to be an advance- 
or not I cannot say. 

Diwan Bahadur M. Ramachandra Rao : May I ask in what respect 
there has been delegation ? 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar : May I know, Sir, w'hether, in respect 
to non-official matters, there are at present any proposals for further devc- 
hitioil of powers to the Government of India and the Indian Legislature b 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : I cannot give a definite 
answer to that beyond the fact that, as tlie Honourable Member is doubtless 
aware, that is one of the subjects the Committee will consider. 


30t/i May, 1924. 

PREVIOUS SANCTION OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE TO THE 
INTRODUCTION OF LEGISLATION IN THE ASSEMBLY AND IN 
PROVINCIAL LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS. 

1127. * Diwan Bahadur M. Eamachandi’a Rao: (a) Will the Govern- 
ment be xfieased to place on the table the instructions now in force, if an}'", 
of the Secretary of State in Council to the Government of India and the Local 
Governments for obtaining his previous consent for the introduction of measures, 
of legislation in the Legislative Assembly and the Legislative Councils, or 
regarding Bills already introduced or in regard to Bills in progress in the Legis- 
latures ? 

(b) Will the Government be pleased to state the classes of legislation 
which the Government of India cannot now introduce in the Legislative- 
Assembly without obtaining the sanction of the Secretary of State for India 
or of the Secretary of State for India in Council ? 

Sir Henry Moncrieff Smith : («) and (6) The Secretary of State re- 
quires reference for his approval prior to introduction by the Government 
of India in the Indian Legislature of Bills other than routine Bills and Bills 
of minor importance which fall within certain specified classes, a list of which 
is laid on the table. No reference to the Secretary of State is required prior- 
to the introduction of Bills in provincial Legislative Councils but the Secretary 
of State has directed his concurrence to be obtained before sanction is refused. 
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by the Governor General to the whole or to the main provisions of a Bill which 
it is proposed to introduce in such Council, or before executive orders are 
issued by the Government of India forbidding the introduction by a Local 
Government of such Bill. These instructions are embodied m unpublished 
official correspondence and the Government of India are unable to lay them 
■on the table. 


List of Bitts. 

Any measures — 

(a) affecting the public debt or custom duties ; 

{b) ufl’ccting the discipline or maintenance of any part of His Majesty’s Military, Naval 
or Air Force ; 

(c) alTecting the relations of the Government with Foreign Princes and States ; 

(d) regulathig any provincial subject or any part of a provincial subject which has not 

been tleclared by rules under the Government of India Act to be subject to legis- 
lation by the Indian Legislature ; 

(e) repealing and amending any Act of a local legislature passed after 1920 ; 

f f) providing for the punishment of offences by courts not constituted under the Code 
of Criminal Procedure or conferring on the executive powers of interference with 
the personal liberty of the subject ; 

ig) regulating merchant shipping other than shipping on inland water-ways 
{h) regulating the personal status and rights of European British subjects; 

■{ '() regulating naturalisation ; 

'{j) affecting the currency ; 

(/;) altering .the law merchant ; 

(1) regulating the prerogative of the Crown. 


E. — Miscellaneous. 


2nd June, 2924. 

ALLEGED ASSAULT BY SOLDIERS ON MR. R. K. SIDHVA AT THE 
KARACHI RAILWAY STATION. 

1165. *Mr. Kumar Saukar Ray : Has the attention of the Government 
been drawn to an incident reported in the Forward newspaper of Calcutta, 
in its issue dated the 1st May, 1924, headed - Ungallant conduct of British 
: soldiers ” about some British soldiers having assaulted and kicked one Mr. 
R K Sidhva at the Karachi railway station ? Are the statements therein 
made’ true and if so, what steps, if any, are the Government going to take 
.against the said soldiers ? 

Mr, H. R. Pate ! Government have seen the report referred to. The 
■matter, is under investigation. 

Mr. 3'amnadas M. Mehta : Is it a fact that, as stated in the report whicli 
these officers were to be courtmartialled ? 

Mr. H. R. Pate : I understand that a courtmartial is being held. 
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1159. '“'Mr. Harcbandrai Yishiiidas : (a) Has tbe attention of the’ 
Government been drawn to a letter from Mr. Sidhva published in the Sind 
Observer ” and “ New Times ” (Karachi) of the 28th April last stating that 
while entering a railway compartment occupied by soldiers, he was fonll}^ 
abused, kicked, collared out of the compartment, his luggage thrown out and 
he was further threatened to be thrown out of the window^ if he entered again,, 
the soldiers flouting the remonstrances of the railway officials and military 
police ; and to the editorial comments of the above two newspapers of the 29tli_ 
idem ? 

(6) If so, will Government be pleased to state what steps, if any, they 
intend to take to pimish the oflenders ? 

(c) Is it true, that such incidents are frequent but go unnoticed oving 
to the inaction of the victims ? 

Mr. H. E. Pate : (a) Government have seen the article and the com- 
ments referred to by the Honourable Member. 

(6) The matter is being thoroughly investigated and the result will be com- 
municated to the Honourable Member in due course. 

(c) The Government have no reason to believe that the facts are as stated.. 


2nd June, 1924. 

COMMUNICATION PROM THE INDIAN MERCHANTS’ CHAMBER RE- 
GARDING THE TARIFF BOARD’S REPORT. . 

1149. * Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan : (a) Will the Govern- 
ment be pleased to state if they have received any communication from the 
Indian Merchants’ Chamber as published in the “ Englishman ” of the 22nd. 
April, 1924, page 11, under the heading “ Tarili Board Report ”? 

{b) If so, will they please lay a copy of the commmiication referred to on. 
the table ? 

Mr. C. D. M. HindJey : A copy of the letter from the Indian Merchants’’ 
Chamber referred to, with a copy of the Government’s reply is being sent 
to the Honourable Member. 

ALLEGATIONS AGAINST ASIATIC CLERKS AND INDIAN MONEY- 
LENDERS IN THE REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON AGRI- 
CULTURE APPOINTED BY THE ZANZIBAR GOVERNMENT IN 
1 ^ 22 . 

1160. * Sir Pursliotamdas- Thalmrdas : 1. Have Government seen 
the Report of the Commission on Agriculture submitted to the Zanzibar 
Government in 1923 ? 

2. Are Government aware that the Commissioners appointed by the 
Britivsh Resident in December 1922 did not include a single Indian ? 

3. Will G overnment be pleased to state the qualifications of the five mem- 
bers that sat on the Commission ? 
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4. Hmh tlie attention of Government been drawn to some remarks against 
Asiatic clerks and against Indian money-lenders as eontainel in tbe Report 
of tbe said Commission % 

ij. M411 Government be pleased to state if tlie said Commission examined 
any Indian witnesses, and if so, are the qualifications of such Indian witnesses 
known to Government ? Or, if they are not known are Government prepared 
to find out tlie c[ualifications of such Indian witnesses and make the information 
available to the Assembly ? 

6. Are Government prepared to get the evidence collected by the said 
Commission and put a copy in the library of the Assembly ? 

7. (a) J)o the Government of India propose to address the Resident in 
Zanzibar, and convey to him the opinion of the Government of India regard- 
ing the remarks made in the report in connection with Indians lending 
money to Arab cultivators in Zanzibar ? 

(b) Has the attention of Government been drawn to the Minority Re- 
port of Mr. R, H. Crofton, Chairman of the Commission, Section 6, on page 
49 of the Report? 

Mr. 3. W. Bhore : Parts 1, 2, 4 and 7 (6). — The reply is in the affirmative. 

Parts o, 5, 6 and 7 (a).— The Government of India are not in posses- 
■sion of all the facts, and have asked the authorities concerned for inform- 
•ation and copies of.theeffidence. Their future course of action wdll be deter- 
mined by the result of these inciuiries. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas : Will the information received by the 
'Government of India be available to the Members of this House ? 

Mr. W. J. Bhore :Yes. 

2n(l June, 1924. 

STATE vs. COMPANY MANAGEMENT OP RAILWAYS. 

1151. Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: With reference to the Ad- 
ministration Report on Indian Railways, 1922-23, Volume I, page 6, para- 
, graph 14, headed “ State vs. Company Management ” where it is stated that 
the Government propose to continue their efforts “to devise a satisfactory 
form of Company domiciled in India to take these Railways (the Bast Indian 
Railway and Great Indian Peninsula) over, eventually on a basis of real com- 
pany management ” will Government be pleased to state the stage at which 
their efforts in the direction indicated in this paragraph have reached at 
pnesent ? 

Mr. C. D. M. Hindley : The problem referrecl to has been kept in abeyance 
pending a settlement of the question of the separation of Railway Finances 
from the General Finances of the Country. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas : Bo I understand then that the project 
: depends upon that ? 

Mr. C. D. M. Hindley; I do not think the Honourable Member is 
^entitled to make that assumption. 
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i Sir Pursliotamdas Thalmrdas : If the question has been held in abey- 
ance pending the decision of the Assembly re the separation of Eailway finances 
iroiii the General finances I think the supplementary Cj[uestion is justifiable as 
to whether the question of company management of these railways depends 
upon the separation of the General Budget from the Railway Budget ? 

Mr. President : The Honourable Member’s supplementary question has 
been answered by Mr. Hinclley sajdng that such assumption should not 
be made. 

Sir Pursliotamdas Thakurdas : May I ask another question ? What 
relation does that bear to the question of company management of these 
railways ? 

Mr. C. D. M. Hindley : It would take some considerable time to ex- 
plain the exact relation but it has generally been agreed that in the event 
•of separation being efiected some of the objections of State management, which 
were advanced at the time of the discussion would perhaps disappear. 

Diwan Bahadur M. Ramachandi'a Rao : May I ask whether any 
decision has already been reached that, at the termination of their contract, 
these two Railways will be taken over by the State ? 

Mr. C. D. M. Hindley : I have already stated that the problem is at present 
in abeyance. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : Is it a fact that a confidential circular has 
been issued by the authorities of the East Indian Railway asking their em- 
ployees to take long furlough, if they so desire, in view of the decision of the 
Government to take over that Railway ? 

Mr. President : That does not arise out of this question. 

Diwan Bahadur M. Ramachandra Rao : May I ask the Honourahle 
Member whether the decision that these two railways are going to be taken 
over by the State is final or is subject to any further decision that the Govern- 
ment may come to in regard to the formation of a Company line. 

Mr. 0. D. M. Hindley : For the time being the decision is final. 

The Honourable Sir diaries Innes : I think the Honourable Member 
will find the answer to his question if he will read the debate on this sub- 
ject that took place in February 1923 in this House. 

An Honourable Member : That debate is not illuminating as to what the 
decision is. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes : The Honourable Member will find 
it quite illuminating if he will read it. The answer to his question is 
.already on record. 

Ml’. K. 0. Neogy : If the Government have already accepted the Reso- 
lution of the Assembly, is it subject to any further condition or xestiiction % 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes : Government have accepted that 
Resolution and have made arrangements to take over the East Indian Rail- 
way on the 31st December, 1924 and the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
in July 1925, As I said in my speech, xve have left the door open to nego- 
tiations for a real private Company. These negotiations, as Mr. Hindley 
just explained, have not been pursued because we have not yet been able to 
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settle the question of the sejm’ation of Railway finances from tlie General 
finances. 

Mr. K C. Neogy : Is it not a fact that tlie Honourable Member mo^'ccl 
an amendment apecitically to the effect that the Government will carry on these 
negotiations and that that amendment of Government was defeated bv a 
large majority of this House I 

Mr. President ; That is not a supplemontary qiiesrion. The liunourablt 
Meniber is stating a fact. 

Mr. A. Eangaswami Iyengar : May I know whether, as a matter uJ 
fact, tlnne arc proposals now before the Government for giving over this Com- 
pany to private company management ? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Iniies : The matter has not gone beyond 
the stage which I mentioned in my speech to which 1 have already referred 
tlie Honourable Members. It may be said that there are no deliiiire projiosals 
before the Government at this moment. 

Dr. H. S. Goui* ; Will not the Honourable Member feel bound by his 
speech or hy the Resolution passed by this House '? 

The Honourable Sir Charles limes : The Honourable Member perhaps 
is aware that Government are not bound by the Resolutions passed by the 
Assembly. 

Ml’, K. Ahmed : Do I understand that the Government are not prepared 
to give effect to the Resolution that was passed last year 1 

The Plonoiirabie Sir Charles Innes : if the Honourable Member will 
not listen to the answers that I have already given, I am afraid I cannot help 
him. 

(Mr. K. Ahmed wanted to pat another question). 

Mr. President : Order, order. We have had a sufficient number of sup- 
plementary questions on this question. 
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APPENDIX I. 

j Acts of the Indian Legislature 'passed during the May— June session, 192 L 

! 1. Tlie Indian Soldiers Litigation (Amendment) Act, 1924. 

j 2. Tlie Indian (Siiecified Instruments) Stamp Act, 1924. 

I 3. Tlie Steel Industx'v (Protection) Act, 1924. ' • 
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SOth May 1924. 

REPLY TO THE GREETINGS OFTHE ASSEMBLYTO THE MEMBERS OP THE LABOUR 
PARTY. 

Mr. PiiusiDES^T : I have to coniinunicate to the House the reply received from the Secretary 
of State to the Resolution adopted by the Assembly on the 14th February 1924 sending the greet- 
ings of the Assetubly to the Members of the Labour Party. The reply is this : 

“Your Secretary’s letter dated the 28tli February. Please convey to' the Assembly my 
appreciation of their Resolution of the 14th February which I am circulating to my colleagues,” 


Statermmt slioitnHg Resolutimis ado-pted hy the Legislative Assembly during the Delhi session 1924, and action mlun 
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